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EVER before, in the whole course 
of his stormy, strenuous, combat- 
N ive career, has Mr. Roosevelt 
been the center of such a tem- 
pestuous whirl as the one the 
country has been watching with no little 
amazement during the past few weeks. It 
seems as tho, in the last month or two of his 
administration, all the pent-up passions of the 
last few years were being let loose, and one 
final effort was being made on both sides to 
even up personal scores. No one professes to 
enjoy the spectacle, and, as usual, the critics 
of the President hold him responsible, while 
his friends assign all the blame to his enemies 
and their hostility to the Roosevelt policy. 
His enemies were never more inimical, but it 
is not quite true to say also that his friends 
were never more friendly. The recent storm 
has broken out so unexpectedly, when every- 
one was looking for a period of harmony, or 
at least a truce, between a dying Congress and 
a closing administration, that the newspaper 
supporters of the President seem to have been 
taken unawares, and their rallying to his sup- 
port has been a little slower and more unccr- 
tain than usual. 


UT very much the same thing has been 
witnessed almost every year of the Roose- 

velt administration, and at about the same 
time of the year. At the opening of each ses- 
sion of Congress there has been the deep 
rumble of artillery sweeping into line to get 
the range of the White House. And the 
President, acting on his favorite maxim that 
“the best way to parry is to strike,” has never 
waited long to respond, and frequently has got 
into action first. This has been a sort of 
annual national exhibition for the last four or 
five years. What the New York World says 
of the present engagement has been said by 


the President’s enemies with an equal degree 
of jubilation at the beginning of each of these 
encounters. “At last,” remarks Mr. Pulitzer’s 
paper, “Mr. Roosevelt’s reckless career of per- 
sonal autocratic government has been checked, 
and the Roosevelt Reign of Terror is ended.” 
And what the New York Press says has been 
said in substance by the President's friends 
each time in response: “Only a blind man, 
bereft of the vision of mind as well as of eye, 
could fail to realize that as he quits the Chief 
Magistracy, the President possesses the love 
and the admiration of the people as no other 
man has been able to boast in generations ; and 
that he never was more surely master of their 
hearts than in these stormy days of his closing 
administration.” 


O ONE can deny that this time at least 
the White House artillery began the en- 
gagement. That passage in the annual mes- 
sage that relates to the secret service was the 
shell that started the battle. The explosive in 
the shell was all contained in twenty-thre 
words. When the long sundry civil bill was 
made up by the committee on appropriations 
in the last session of Congress, a paragraph 
was inserted to the effect that no person em- 
ployed in the secret service division of the 
treasury department who is separated frcm 
that division and thereafter employed in an- 
other branch of the public service shall be re- 
stored to the secret service division for two 
years after his employment in the other branch 
of the government has ended. President 
Roosevelt signed the bill containing this para- 
graph rather than veto the whole bill and 
render an extra session necessary. But he 
made protests against this paragraph before’ 
the bill was enacted, one of them being con- 
tained in a letter to Speaker Cannon, saying: 
“The provision about the emp!oyment of the 
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secret service men will work very great dam- 
age to the government in its endeavor to pre- 
vent and punish crime.’ The protest was not 
heeded. “As all efforts to secure what I re- 
gard as proper treatment of the subject with- 
out recourse to plain speaking had failed,” the 
President says, “I have spoken plainly and 
directly, and have set forth the facts in ex- 
plicit terms.” This “plain speaking” and these 
“explicit terms” were as follows (we italicize 
the twenty-three words that caused the 
trouble) : 


“In its present form the restriction operates only 
to the advantage of the criminal, oi the wrong- 
doer. The chief argument in favor of the pro- 
vision was that the congressmen did noi them- 
selves wish to be investigated by secret service 
men. Very little of such investigation has been 
done in the past; but it is true that the work of 
the secret service agents was partly responsible 
for the indictment and conviction of a senator 
and a congressman for land frauds in Oregon. I 
do not believe that it is in the public interest to 
protect criminals in any branch of the public ser- 
vice, and exactly as we have again and again 
during the past seven years prosecuted and con- 
victed such criminals who were in the executive 
branch of the government, so in my belief we 
should be given ample means to prosecute them if 
found in the legislative branch. But if this is 
not considered desirable a special exception could 
be made in the law prohibiting the use of the 
secret service force in investigating members of 
Congress.” 


LITERATURE 


The President, it is said, now privately admits 
that one of the twenty-three words we have 
italicized should have been changed. The 
definite article “the” should have been the in- 
definite article “a,” making it read “a chief 
argument” instead of “the chief argument.” 
That is the extent of his concession, and even 
that is made privately, not publicly. 


O* THE face of it, the paragraph was a 
distinct reflection upon the motives of 
Congress in making the change in the secret 
service law. It was generally so construed, 
by the press as well as by Congress. The lower 
house, which is responsible for the change 
(the Senate having opposed it stoutly), buzzed 
like a swarm of angry hornets. The word 
“impeachment” appeared in some of the special 
dispatches from Washington. “Not in many 
a year,” said the Philadelphia Ledger’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, a few days later, “has 
Washington seen a day like this. It goes back 
to the stirring times of the two Andrews, 
Johnson and Jackson.” No precipitate action, 
however, was taken. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject. It reported a 
resolution reciting the construction the House 
placed upon the President’s language, and ask- 
ing him for information that would warrant 
charges of improper or corrupt motives on the 
part of Congressmen. Rumors were thick of 
impending trouble. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, a Roose- 
velt paper, boldly attacked the flames with a 
can of petroleum. He wrote: 


“It is known to a few, at least, that the Presi- 
dent has damaging evidence regarding certain 
members of the House, but that he has thus far 
refrained from using it, and that he would have 
ignored the action taken with regard to his mes- 
sages had the lower house gone no further. It is 
feared, however, that the Tawney committee may 
so far provoke the President as to lead him to 
make public the information he has acquired, and 
that the results may prove disastrous to the polit- 
ical future of more than‘one member of the 
House.” 


This elicited from the opposition organs the 
cry of “government by blackmail.” The 
answer of the President to the resolution of 
inquiry was not long in coming. 





HE answer was pacificatory in tone, the 
opening paragraph especially so. “I am 
wholly at a loss,” the President wrote, “to un- 
derstand the concluding portion of the resolu- 
tion. I have made no charges of corruption 


against Congress nor against any member of 









the present house.” If he had had knowledge 
of corruption, he continued, he would have pro- 
ceeded through the courts. He denied that he 
had said anything to imply that, as the House 
resolution interpreted it, “the majority of the 
House were in fear of being investigated by 
the secret service men,” or “that Congress as a 
whole was actuated by that motive.” These 
allegations, he added softly, “must certainly 
be due to an entire failure to understand my 
message,” for “no one realizes more than I the 
importance of co-operation between the execu- 
tive and Congress, and no one holds the au- 
thority and dignity of the Congress of the 
United States in higher respect than I do.” 
One is strongly reminded of a cruel boy trying 
to drag a cat backward over the carpet by its 
tail, and saying softly and sympathetically, 
“Poor pussie!” as he stops to get a better hold. 
At least, Congress seemed to take some such 
view of the reply. It refused to be pacified. 
First he calls us rascals and then he calls us 
fools, was the interpretation of some of the 
Congressional leaders. And with a seriousness 
and solemnity that some of the papers have 
found ridiculous and others have found im- 
pressive, the House of Representatives pro- 
ceeded to action. “This House . . . must 
insist on its own capacity to understand the 
import of the President's language,” so runs, 
in part, the resolution of rebuke. “We con- 
sider the language of the President in his 
message of December 8, 1908, unjustified and 
without basis of fact, and that it constitutes a 
breach of the privileges of the House.” There- 
fore it was resolved that the objectionable por- 
tion of the President’s message should be laid 
on the table. The vote on this resolution was 
211 for, 36 against. 


| NTO the center of the stage at this point 

steps the Senate. The upper house, how- 
ever, which has usually been the more intract- 
able part of Congress in all conflicts with the 
President, plays in this particular contest a 
minor role. Because of its opposition to the 
House on the secret service amendment, it has 
not taken to itself the President’s words of 
censure. Its committee on appropriations, 
however, has felt obliged to take that part of 
the President’s message into consideration, and 
to call upon the President for information as 
to the operations of the secret service in the 
various departments. “Contrary to a some- 
what widespread impression,” says the New 
York Tribune’s correspondent, this action of 
the Senate is not hostile to the President. 
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“AFTER YOU!” 


Senate and House (tremulously)—“You go first, my 
dear sir.”"—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


“There is no intense antagonism toward the 
President, no purpose to effect reprisals, no 
expectation of disclosing any seriously im- 
proper use of these funds. Because the reso- 
lution confining the investigation to the ap- 
propriations committee was adopted immedi- 
ately after the receipt of the President’s mes- 
sage, and at a time when certain Senators, not- 
ably the Democrats, were indignant at the 
President’s strictures, the superficial view has 
been entertained that the Senate purposed to 
‘get even’ with the President, but nothing has 
been further from the thoughts of ‘the men 
who do things’ in the upper house.” The 
President, moreover, in replying to Senator 
Hale, chairman of the committee on appro- 
priations, expressed his “cordial agreement” 
with the view that it is the duty of Congress 
to investigate the workings of the secret ser- 
vice department. Accordingly he sent a mass 
of documents not only from the departments 
applied to by the committee, but from other 
departments as well. This mass of documents 
concealed another bomb! 


HIS particular Presidential bomb was di- 
rected at Senator Tillman, of South 
Carolina, whose invective has made him 
famous. The President, in his letter trans- 
mitting the documents, refers to the charge 
that the secret service men have been used 
to shadow Senators, Congressmen and other 
public officials. The President says that he 
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—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


has been unable to find any basis for such a 
charge, and he would be greatly obliged for 
any information of such practices if they exist. 
He goes on to say that sometimes the trail of 
misconduct leads to unexpected places, and he 
presents a case that has “just arisen” illustrat- 
ing the way in which investigations develop 
facts of importance “which, when discovered, 
ought not to be hidden or suppressed, but the 
development of which may tend to create an 
erroneous impression that the agents in ques- 
tion were being used for purposes not within 
the line of their lawful duty.” This brings 
him to Senator Tillman—not reluctantly, one 
may surmise, for the Senator has been the 
bitterest of all the assailants of the President 
ever since the latter recalled the Senator’s in- 
vitation to the Prince Henry banquet because 
of the Tillman-McLaurin encounter on the 
floor of the Senate. 


BOUT a year ago (February 19, 1908), 
Senator Tillman, on the floor of the 
Senate, called attention to a circular letter 
issued by a land agent in the West, by the 
name of Dorr, who was acting with a firm 
(Reeder & Watkins) engaged in land opera- 
tions in Oregon. The circular, in soliciting 
subscribers to join a land syndicate, made this 
statement: “So sure is Senator Tillman of our 
success that he has subscribed and paid the 
necessary fees for a quarter section for him- 
self and ten other quarter-sections for ten of 
his nearest relatives.” The Senator de- 
nounced the writer of this circular as a 


swindler who “had no warrant whatever for 
endeavoring to inveigle others into his game.” 
The Senator said also: “I have not bought 
any lands anywhere in the West, nor under- 
taken to buy any.” He called for an investi- 
gation by the post office department, and it 
was in response to this request that the in- 
vestigation was undertaken. The report of 
the post office inspectors was laid before the 
President for the first time December 18, 
1908 (according to the statement of the post- 
master-general). It included copies of letters 
from Senator Tillman and his agent to the 
land company in question. The original letters 
or photographs were wired for at once, and 
reached the President January 4, only one day 
before the letter to Senator Hale, transmitting 
the documents, was written. 


HEN Senator Tillman rose in the Senate 
and said he “had not bought any lands 
anywhere in the West, nor undertaken to buy 
any,” he had already been in correspondence 
with Reeder & Watkins, and had asked them 
to reserve eight or nine quarter-sections for 
him, his family, and his private secretary. His 
statement to the Senate was made February 
19, 1908. Four months before (October 20, 
1907), he had written a letter confirming a 
telegram asking for the “nine quarters,” and 
saying that his agent, William E. Lee, would 
see the firm and select the quarters. On 
December 7 following, Mr. Lee wrote to the 
firm as follows: 


“In case Senator Tillman gets in on this deal 
with some good land in the eight quarters we 
want, I am satisfied that he can be of great help 
in getting matters started from Washington, and 
cause the government to get busy and do some- 
thing along the line you desire. He will set up 
such a howl that it will be impossible to do other- 
wise. This will be very important for your whole 
scheme to have a man of his influence here to aid 
you at this end of the line. By all means save a 
lot of good land for us, as we intend to be of 
more value than any one of the others in this 
matter.” 


On January 31, the Senator introduced a reso- 
lution pertaining to this matter in the Senate. 
The lands in question had been originally 
granted to railroad corporations on terms that 
required them to sell to actual settlers (so 
Reeder & Watkins were claiming) at $2.50 
an acre. The firm’s scheme was to compel 
this sale to be made. Senator Tillman’s reso- 
lution was one directing the attorney-general 
to bring suit compelling the corporations to 
comply with the terms of the grants. On 
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February 15 the Senator wrote 
again to Reeder & Watkins, stat- 
ing that nothing he might do in 
the Senate would be done “be- 
cause of any persdnal purchase 
of the land,” and adding: “If I 
can succeed in causing the gov- 
ernment to institute suit for the 
recovery of the land and make 
it easier for others as well as my- 
self to obtain some of it, I shall 
do it without any regard to the 
dealings with your firm. I still 
want to get some of the timber 
land,if itis possible. . . . I 
will be glad for you to hold in 
reserve eight of the best quar- 
ter-sections of which you have 
definite information, and I will 
in the meantime press the inves- 
tigation and other work here 
which will facilitate the final 
purchase, and in effect obviate 
the necessity of your making 
any case in the courts at all.” 
Just four days later Mr. Till- 
man made his statement before 
the Senate, saying: “I have not 
bought, any lands anywhere in 
the West, nor undertaken to buy any. I have 
made some inquiries, as one naturally would in 
roaming through the West.” 





|= scenes preceding Senator Tillman’s 

speech a few days ago in explanation of 
his course in this matter “have perhaps never 
before been equaled in the Capitol,” accord- 
ing to a newspaper correspondent. Every 
Senator was in his seat, the floor was packed 
with visitors from the House, and there were 
about five persons for each available seat in 
the galleries. When the Senator entered he 
was greeted with applause. During his speech 
there was one ripple of applause, which was 
rebuked by the Vice-President. At the close 
(all the correspondents note the fact as sig- 
nificant) there was no effort whatever at 
applause. The Senator began by attacking 
the President’s motives for making public 
these disclosures. In this connection he laid 
stress upon the supposed fact that the Presi- 
dent had had the documents in his possession 
ever since July last, and his bringing them 
forth now as a very serious matter, after this 
long inaction, the Senator attributes to “per- 
sonal malice alone.” (The fact that the docu- 
ments had not reached the President until 





JOY IN THE JUNGLE 
—Davenport in N. Y. Mail. 


January 4 was not made known by the post- 
master-general until the day after Mr. Till- 
man spoke.) The Senator did not deny the 
authenticity of any of the documents in the 
case, tho he disclaimed any personal respon- 
sibility for the ideas expressed in the letter 
of his agent, James W. Lee, to Reeder & 
Watkins, as he had never seen it until it was 
published by the President. He insisted that 
he was guiltless of wrong motives in trying 
to purchase the lands, and that this is seen in 
his having voluntarily and “without any com- 
pulsion from any source, and with nothing to 
conceal,” called for an investigation by the 
post office department. He admits, however, 
that he did not know at the time that Dorr, 
whom he wanted investigated, had any con- 
nection with Reeder & Watkins, with whom 
he had had all his dealings. 





S FOR his statement before the Senate 
that he “had not undertaken to buy any 
land,” Senator Tillman says everything hinges 
on the meaning of the word “undertaken” and 
his use of it. He says: “I was, perhaps, dis- 
ingenuous, but a moment’s thought will con- 
vince any honest-minded man that as I had 
not signed any papers, had not paid any money, 
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had taken nobody's receipt, the usual processes 
by which one ‘undertakes’ to buy land, I was 
speaking accurately and not falsely.” If he 
had told the Senate of the entire transaction, 
he claimed, “it would have made no difference 
whatever,” while he would have been charged 
with intruding his private affairs into a public 
discussion. He concluded by demanding “the 
most searching investigation,” saying: “I de- 
clare most emphatically I have never sought to 
conceal my effort to buy land; I spoke to the 
attorney-general about it; I explained to the 
agent of the secret service the whole transac- 
tion when I gave him the Dorr circular and 
the letters which had been sent me concerning 
it.” A day or two later Attorney General 
Bonaparte denied that Mr. Tillman had ever 
told him of any intention to buy land. 


ONFIDENCE in Mr. Tillman’s official rec- 
titude has been weakened but not de- 
stroyed, to judge by the reception given to his 
explanations. The legislature of his own state, 
South Carolina, promptly and unanimously 
declared its continued faith in him. The press 
of the country is almost as unanimous in the 
opinion that his conduct is censurable; but the 
censure applied to it varies through all the 
degrees between indiscreet and dishonest. To 
the Pittsburg Dispatch, his confession that he 
was “disingenuous” “is a confession of the 
whole case,” and the result “is fatal for Till- 
man as a national exponent of rectitude.” The 
Baltimore American thinks his defense “sug- 
gests the resources of desperation,’ and re- 
veals him “not as a rogue, but as a man who 
has been unfortunately active in transactions 
that he sought to cover.” No one, the New 
York Tribune thinks, will accuse him of hav- 
ing committed a crime, “but he did commit a 
blunder, and one of the sort which he would 
have been the first to denounce if it had been 
committed by a fellow legislator.” The Phila- 
delphia Ledger terms his defence “not*entirely 
convincing.” It notes that the object he had 
in mind in his official action “was in itself 
perfectly proper,” but it adds that “unless the 
letters and acts with which he is charged shall 
be rebutted and explained more satisfactorily, 
he was guilty of indirectness, suppression, 
evasion, and a line of action which, if not 
duplicity, certainly compromises his veracity.” 
The Springfield Republican acquits him of 
untruth, citing dictionary definitions of the 
word “undertake” (to guarantee the perform- 
ance of; contract to do or have done, etc.) to 
sustain the literal truth of the words he used 












































before the Senate, and asserting its faith in 
his personal integrity; but it thinks he did 
“fail to perceive that the highest standard of 
legislative ethics now requires a senator to 
divorce any possible personal pecuniary advan- 
tage absolutely from his legislative action.” 


The comment of the New York Times is that 


“his good name saves him” from condemna- 
tion. If his reputation were the opposite of 
what it is, “his explanation would be received 
with smiles.” As it is, “candid men, upon an 
examination of the case, will acquit the South 
Carolina Senator on both charges, that of 
using his Senatorial office to promote personal 
gain, and that of an untruthful statement in 
debate.” It hopes that he wiil in future show 
to others a little of the charity of judgment he 
now needs to have others show him. 


HIS Tillman episode, however, exciting 
as it was for the time being, was a diver- 

sion rather than a part of the real secret ser- 
vice contest. The developments in the Tillman 
case were brought about not by the secret ser- 
vice agents, but entirely by the post office in- 
spectors, and secret service agents “were in no 
way connected with the case.” It can hardly 
be legitimately used, therefore, as an argument 
either for or against the restrictive action 
taken by Congress. In a measure, also, the 
personal issue between Congress and the 
President is incidental to the main question. 
There are thus three distinct issues involved 
in the contest as it has developed up to this 
time, but it is evident that the attitude of the 
press has been determined, for the most part, 
not on the merits of each separate feature but 
by the general feeling of hostility or friend- 
liness for the President. Some exceptions to 
this may be noted. One of them is seen in 
the utterances of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, which is anti-Roosevelt and yet as- 
serts that Congress was wrong in insisting 
that the President’s message necessarily im- 
plied corrupt motives in the Congressmen. 
The wish of the Congressmen not to be in- 
vestigated, which the President gives as the 


_chief argument for the course taken by Con- 


gress, certainly need not mean, the Richmond 
paper points out, that their votes were con- 
trolled by a craven fear of the detection of 
their crimes. It is more easily explained upon 
the hypothesis that a Congressman, however 
upright, might naturally object to the nuisance 
of espionage from the treasury department, 
and would not conceive it to be appropriate 
for him to submit to it. “Was not that in 
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WOULDN’T IT MAKE YOU MAD? 


1—after you had been accustomed for years to deal- 
ing with your Washington hired men with the utmost 
freedom— 


fact,” the editor asks, “the reason that Con- 
gress voted for the amendment? Or, if not, 
what was the reason?” 


N THE other hand, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, a Democratic paper, but usually 

a defender of the President, thinks the Presi- 
dent’s aspersions were wholly uncalled for, and 
“could scarcely have been intended as any- 
thing else than a deliberate affront to a co- 
ordinate branch of the government,” carrying 
with them “the imputation of dishonesty.” The 
more or less friendly Springfield Republican 
also thinks that “it is perfectly evident that 
the President included the Congressmen 
among the criminal classes—not some Con- 
gressmen, but all Congressmen.” “The Presi- 
dent has charged Congress as a body,” this 
paper continues, “with striving to protect 
criminals as a class in order that it might 
shield the criminals in its own membership”— 
a charge “unparalleled in the history of the 
country.” The Pittsburg Dispatch, usually a 
defender of the President, admits that his 
language was “probably ill-chosen,” but after 
the President explicitly disclaimed the inten- 
tion of charging corrupt motives, it thinks 
Congress made itself ridiculous by its “at- 
tempt to rule the whole thing out of existence 
by shutting its eyes to it.” It adds: “This 
thunderbolt of Pickwickian extinction may im- 
press the inquiring common people as a means 
of casting a dust-cloud over the real and vital 
question: What is the true objection of the 
House to allow the secret service to ferret out 
land frauds, timber frauds and other frauds 
on the government as well as frauds on the 
revenue?” The New York Tribune also 
thinks the action of the House is an evasion of 


2—if you suddenly had to disguise yourself and deal 
with your Washington hired men in great secrecy on ac- 
count of the Secret Service? Wouldn't it give you a 
GROUCH? 


—Opper in N. Y. American. 


the main issue. It “devoted all its attention 
to the manner of the President's criticisms, 
which was incidental, and ignored entirely the 
matter of his recommendation, which was es- 
sential and practically important.” The 
Tribune concludes: “Why was it advisable to 
forbid this [secret service] bureau to do gen- 
eral work for the government? Unless the 
House can produce better reasons than it has 
produced for last year’s restriction, it will only 
convince the country that it is trying to dodge 
the main issue between itself and the President 
and avoid the necessity of undoing a legisla- 
tive blunder.” 


ACK of the whole discussion,’ remarks 
the New Orleans Times-Démocrat, “lies 
the antagonism between the executive and the 
House.” The New York Evening Post takes 
the same view. If the President’s message had 
been all, it thinks the matter could easily have 
been accommodated. But there was a long 
accumulation of enmity and dislike seeking a 
vent, and it took this. Why, asks this jour- 
nal, has Congress “been heaping up so intense 
a hatred of the President?” It proceeds to 
answer the question as follows: 


“The truth of the matter it is a delicate thing 
to state, but no one who has any acquaintance 
with Congressmen, no one who knows Washing- 
ton, can have any doubt what the truth is. It is, 
in a word, that Congress does not believe in Presi- 
dent Roose avelt’s ruoral sincerity. It thinks him 
hypocritical. He has lectured it and the country 
on truthfulness, yet nine out of ten Congressmen 
believe Mr. Roosevelt himself to be habitually 
untruthful. He has posed as a champion of fair 
play, yet Congressmen believe him to fight foul. 
They picture him as living in, and delighting in, 
an atmosphere of suspicion, intrigue and calumny. 
His talk of the square deal they scoff at as: sheer 
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pretence. They say that he protects favorites, 
such as Paul Morton and the Steel Corporation, 
while furiously prosecuting his enemies, or those 
whom he thinks he can make political capital by 
attacking. In short, Congress is thoroly con- 
vinced that all the superior moral exhortation 
which it has had from President Roosevelt has 
come from a man who allows in himself the thing 
he condemns in others.” 


The Evening Post is itself, temperamentally 
and in every other way, bitterly hostile to 
President Roosevelt, but it-is careful to state 
that it does not say Congress is right in taking 
this view. There is, however, no question in 
its mind that the above represents the honest 
belief of Congressmen, and that in this belief 
lies the only complete explanation of the re- 
cent action of the House. 


HILE the lower house was thus seething 
with this accumulation of enmity for the 
President, Senator Culberson, leader of the 
Democrats in the Senate, inaugurated another 
line of assault upon the White House. He 
introduced a resolution, which was readily 
adopted, in which Attorney-General Bona- 
parte was “directed” to inform Congress 
whether any steps had been taken to prose- 
cute the United States Steel Corporation for 
absorbing the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
pany in November year before last. Answer to 
this inquiry came not from the attorney-gen- 
eral but from the President, and it furnished 
additional fuel for the flames. He informs the 
Senate that he has instructed the attorney- 
general not to respond to that portion of the 
resolution calling for his reasons for non- 
action. He has done this because he does 
“not conceive it to be within the authority of 
the Senate to give directions of this character 
to the head of an executive department, or to 
demand from him reasons for his action.” 
Heads of the executive departments, he claims, 
while subject to the laws enacted by Con- 
gress and to the Constitution, are “subject to 
the direction of the President of the United 
States, but to no other direction whatever.” 
But the President himself proceeds to give the 
information asked. 


N O STEPS, says the President, have been 


taken to prosecute the Steel Trust for 
the transaction referred to, a transaction he 
was “personally cognizant of,” being “respon- 
sible for its every detail.” It seems from his 
statement that at the height of the panic the 


year before last, November 4, 1907, Judge , 
Gary and H. C. Frick called on him to say | 


that an important business house in New York 
would undoubtedly fail if it did not receive 
help. Among its assets was a majority of the 
securities of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. The steel corporation had been 
urged to purchase these securities, and thus 
save the house. The directors of the steel cor- 
poration would not care to consider the pur- 
chase under ordinary circumstances, but under 
the circumstances as they then existed, they 
were willing to do so, in order “to prevent a 
panic and general industrial smash-up.” The 
policy of the steel corporation, Mr. Roose- 
velt was assured, was to limit its holdings to 
60 per cent. of the steel properties of the 
country, and this purchase would not carry 
its holdings above that point. “But they as- 
serted,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “they did not 
wish to do this if I stated that it ought not to 
be done. I answered that while of course I 
could not advise them to take the action pro- 
posed, I felt it no public duty of mine to inter- 
pose any objection.” The report of this con- 
versation was at once transmitted by Mr. 
Roosevelt, in a letter, to the attorney-general, 
and he was advised by the latter orally that 
in his, the attorney-general’s, opinion, no suffi- 
cient ground existed for legal proceedings 
against the steel corporation. 





ERE, apparently, is where the Democrats 
are to come into action. The secret ser- 

vice issue lies chiefly between the President 
and leaders of his own party in the house. 
The issue over the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company is one raised by the opposition. Sen- 
ator Culberson proceeded, after the President's 
reply was received, to denounce him in vigor- 
ous terms for having acquiesced in a violation 
of the law of the land. “This is one other 
arbitrary and lawless act,” said the Senator, 
“traced to the Chief Magistrate, who is sol- 
emnly obligated not only to obey the law, but 
to see that it is executed by others.” The prose- 
cution against the Tobacco Trust, he contends, 
is for a course parallel to that of the Steel 
Trust in making this purchase of the stock of 
a competing concern. In accordance with a 
resolution offered by the Senator, a sub-com- 
mittee of the judiciary committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole transaction. 


: The press is, for the most part, reserving its 
' judgment until the report of that committee 


is made public. But in the meantime the New 
York World asks questions: “When did it be- 
come necessary for American business men to 
consult the President about perfectly legiti- 
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A DRAMATIC TRIAL 
mate transactions? When was the President 
of the United States made the confidential ad- 
viser of great corporations in respect to the 
purchase of property? If a Presi- 
dent who has solemnly sworn ‘to take care that 
the laws are faithfully executed’ can suspend 
a Federal statute whenever he desires, of what 
use are Congress, the Courts, and the Consti- 
tution?” But, the Pittsburg Dispatch main- 
tains, the decision of the President and his 
attorney-general that they saw no cause for 
prosecution has no binding force, either on 
this administration or any future one, in case 
it is ascertained that there is such cause. All 
the President has done is to ask his attorney- 
general if the facts warranted interference, 
and, receiving a negative reply, to assert that 
he saw no reason for official interposition. 
“Both President and attorney-general,” it re- 
marks, “are responsible to the public for the 
correctness or the reverse of their decisions 
on such points. But that they are acting 
within their functions in deciding whether a 
given case calls for prosecution is beyond 


dispute.” 
* 


* * 


NE can hardly believe, in reading 
the accounts of the night-rider 
trials in Tennessee, that the 
story is one of real life to-day 

SDCSA instead of a melodrama of the 
Middle Ages. Yet the story, in its essential 
features, is a common enough one in modern 
civilization. The veneer which has, after 
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many centuries, been spread over our primi- 
tive and barbaric instincts is very thin, even 
at the best; and it frequently takes but a gen- 
eration or so of ignorance, poverty and iso- 
lation to wear it away to the vanishing point. 
The revelations of the Moyer-Haywood trial 
in Idaho, the development of the “Black 
Hand” crimes in the heart of New York 
City, and the tales of the night-riders in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and some other Southern 
states emphasize anew the necessity of a 
constant struggle to keep violence in check in 
the United States. According to the statistics 
gathered by the Chicago Tribune, the number 
of homicides in this country last year, not 
counting the lynchings, reached the appalling 
total of 8,953, or one for every hour of the 
year. The profession of highway robbery 
seems to be a thriving one, as 712 of the 
murders were committed by highwaymen. The 
night-riders of Tennessee seem, therefore, to 
form but one part of a homicidal wave that 
has been rapidly growing to alarming propor- 
tions. No other country in the world shows 
anything like as large a number of murders 
as this country shows. 


‘HE scenes in Union City, Tennessee, 
where the trials for the Reelfoot Lake 
outrages came to a dramatic climax last 
month in the sentencing of six men to death 
and of two others to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, make the most dramatic scenes of John 
Fox Jr.’s recent novel look rather pale and 
drab by contrast. Several of the night-riders 








A COURAGEOUS JURY 
The twelve men who have dared the wrath of the night-riders by pronouncing six of the ringleaders 


guilty of murder in the first degree are here shown with three court attendants. 
terrorized by the secret organization, but its power is probably destroyed by 


_ The whole region has been 
this verdict. 
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SHE WAS WHIPPED WITH A STRAP 


Mrs. Jackson sued for divorce on the ground of her 


husband’s cruelty. The night-riders whipped her father 
and then herself, to force her to withdraw the suit. Her 
testimony in the recent trial had great influence over the 
jury. 

turned state’s evidence, and the names of 
practically all the members of the band were 
given. Surrounded by a detail of six armed 
soldiers, Fehringer, one of the riders who told 
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NIGHT-RIDERS AT DINNER 
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all he knew, was escorted from the jail to the 
court-room, and, at the door of the latter, four 
other soldiers with drawn revolvers took him 
in charge, while four armed deputies cleared 
a way to the witness-stand. Fehringer told 
of the signals that were adopted, the kind of 
masks that were used, and the oath adminis- 
tered to each new member. Here is the oath: 


“You do solemnly swear in the presence of 
Almighty God and these witnesses that you de- 
sire to become a night-rider; that you will not 
write, talk, or tell to any one of the secrets of 
this order of night-riders; that if you do talk, 
write, or tell to any person any of the secrets of 
the order, we are permitted to do with you as we 
see fit. You know death, hell, and destruction 
will be your portion, and that your body will not 
be buried in a graveyard. Do you willingly and 
freely submit to all this, so help you God?” 


When a night-rider approached a place of 
meeting he was to give two long whistles and 
one short one. The sentry replied in the same 
way, and then called out, “Who comes there?” 
The reply was: “The seven wonders.” The 
sentry said, “I wonder,” and admitted the new- 
comer. It sounds, at this distance, very child- 
ishly melodramatic, but the testimony of wit- 
ness after witness gave to it all the aspect of 
a real tragedy. 


S IN the case of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
White Caps, and other similar bodies, the 
purposes of organization, in the beginning, 
were not distinctly criminal. But as with all 
secret bands of regulators, the process of de- 





. The eight men on trial in Union City, Tenn., and a_number of their friends (yet to be tried) were 
given a dinner in the barracks by the ladies of Union City, whose charity, like the sunshine, falls on the 
just and unjust. Eight of the men are now eating prison fare. si 
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A TERRORIZED COMMUNITY I 


generation has been rapid, the boldest and 
most unrestrained members speedily obtaining 
the mastery, and the more scrupulous being 
terrorized into the commission of darker and 
darker deeds. In the Reelfoot Lake region, 
the band of men formed to defend the sup- 
posed rights of the community to engage in 
the fishing industry, soon went on from one 
thing to another, burning dwellings, whipping 
women as well as men, and finally committing 
murder, in the effort to constitute themselves 
the general supervisors of the moral conduct 
of the community. One woman who was suing 
for divorce on the charge of cruelty was vis- 
ited several times and ordered to withdraw the 
suit. The first time her father was whipped. 
The second time she was whipped with a 
strap until she made the desired promise. 
Another woman was visited and ordered to 
get rid of her sister’s child because it had 
quarrelled with a neighbor’s child. Often the 
night-riders whipped men and women with- 
out knowing why, simply because the captain 
ordered it. If the victims indicated any inten- 
tion of testifying afterward to these outrages 
in court, they were assailed again and whipped 
until their spirit was broken. One woman who 
testified in the recent trial, on being dismissed 
by the court, said: “I will not leave the court- 
room without armed protection. I know these 
men.” She identified twenty-five of the band. 
As the trial proceeded, the judge ordered the 
sheriff to manacie the eight defendants on the 
way to and from court. 
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THE MAN WHO CONFESSED 


Promised a pardon by the Governor if he would tell 
the truth, Frank Fehringer told the details of the night- 
riders’ organization, with names of members who par 
ticipated in various crimes. He was the messenger who 
summoned the riders to the meeting the night Captain 


Rankin was killed. 


NIGHT-RIDERS WHO WILL RIDE NO MORE 


A recent scene in Union City, Tenn., as the eight defendants in the recent trial were on their way to the 
Court House, with their attendants. Six of the eight are sentenced to be hanged, the other two get twenty 


years in the penitentiary. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS MURDERED 


Captain Rankin, U. S. V., was taken from the hotel 
at night, conducted to the woods, hanged to a tree and 
his body riddled with bullets by the night-riders. 


NE man who turned state’s evidence was 
so frightened as he gave his testimony 
that he could hardly raise his voice above a 
whisper, and most of his replies had to be re- 
peated to the jury by the attorney-general who 
conducted the prosecution. This attorney- 
general was nearly assassinated before he 
finished his work. After such a_ band 
has once succeeded in getting a com- 
munity terrorized, the local courts seem 
to be helpless. Had it not been for the 
vigorous action of the state officials and the 
scnding of state militia to the scenes, the 
night-riders of Reelfoot Lake would still be 
in control. The moral of the situation is thus 
drawn by the Boston Transcript: 


“Monarchical countries confronted with similar 
outrageous defiance of law. have resorted to the 
stern, swift justice of military commissions, but 
that recourse is not open to us. To the constitu- 
tional tribunals we must look for the vindication 
of the law, and to the community for men who 
shall render verdicts. Hence it is of the first im- 
portance that executives of States shall deal sum- 
marily with the earliest lawlessness lest it gain 
strength enough to overawe the communities from 
which juries are drawn.” 


Underneath the whole trouble in this Reelfoot 
Lake district lies a crude sense of wrong that 
gave a semblance of justice to the earlier pur- 
poses of the night-riders. It was expressed 
by their leader, one of the six men that are 
now under sentence of death, in the following 
interesting “human document” : ‘ 


“Tt’s like this heah, stranger. God, He put them 
red hills up theah. An’ He put some of us pooh 
folks that He didn’t have no room foh nowheah 
else, up theah, too. An’ then He saw that we 
couldn’t make a livin’ farmin’, so He ordered an 
earthquake an’ the earthquake left a big hole. 
Next He filled the hole with watah an’ put fish 
in it. Then He knew we could make a livin’ 
between farmin’ and fishin’. But along comes 
these rich men who don’t have to make no livin’, 
and they tell us all that we must not fish in the 
lake any mo’, ’cause they owns the lake an’ the 
fish God put theah foh us. It jus’ naturally ain’t 
right, stranger, it ain’t no justice.” 


If the night-riders had gone no farther than 
their original purpose they would have more 
public sentiment on their side now. There is 
real pathos in this simple argument. As mat- 
ters stand, however, the verdict of the jury and 
the sentences imposed by Judge Jones are 
generally hailed as a triumph of justice and a 
vindication of law and order. 





THE MAN WHO CONDUCTED THE PROSECUTION 


Attorney General Caldwell, of Tennessee, came near 
paying the penalty of his life for his unrelenting pursuit 
of the night-riders in Obion County, 
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THE CONTEMPT OF SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HEN this case began, there began 
a struggle which is to make his- 
\WV/ tory.” These impressive words 
were used a few weeks ago by 
C200 Alton B. Parker, ex-chief jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeals of New York 
State. The case he referred to was that 
against Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and 
Frank Morrison, labor leaders, for contempt 
of court, ex-Judge Parker speaking as their 
attorney. These three men, who now stand 
sentenced to prison for the periods of one 
year, nine months, and six months respec- 
tively, are leaders of the National Federation 
of Labor, with about two million members— 
the largest labor organization this country has 
ever seen. Against them was arrayed before 
the court, by counsel, the president of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, the 
largest organization of its kind in the country. 
The age-long struggle between organized cap- 
ital and organized labor is thus, for the time 
being, focussed in this case, and justifies the 
words used by Judge Parker. The issues in- 
volved are of fundamental importance, and 
their decision by the Supreme Court, to which 
the case has been appealed, will be awaited 
by the country with deep anxiety. As the 
manufacturers see the issues, they involve the 
very right of a business man to carry on busi- 
ness without the favor and consent of the 
labor unions. As the labor leaders look at the 
issues, they involve the right of freedom of 
speech and the power of labor unions to carry 
out their most essential purposes. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the veteran head of the Federation 
of Labor, sitting in the court room in the 
District of Columbia, with the tears flowing 
down his cheeks and his wife and daughter 
trying to console him, furnishes the latest 
climax in a drama that is as old as civilization 
itself. 


ps THE city of St. Louis is a manufacturing 

plant called the Bucks Stove and Range 
Company. It has a capital of one million 
dollars, and employs 750 men. Its president, 
J. W. Van Cleave, is also president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. It has an “open 
shop”—that is; it employs both union and non- 
union labor. In the nickel-plating department 
the thirty-five union men had a dispute with 
their employer over the hours of labor. There 
was up to this time a standing agreement to 
arbitrate such disputes, but this dispute was 
not arbitrated. A strike ensued. The con- 
test followed much the usual line of such con- 
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THE JUDGE WHO PRESIDED 


Judge J. E. Jones took our possible precaution to pro- 


tect witnesses in the night-rider trials and to prevent a 
rescue of the defendants. His court room was like an 
armed camp. 


tests, until it was acted upon by the Federa- 
tion of Labor, which endorsed the cause of the 
union men and ordered a boycott of the prod- 
ucts of the Bucks Stove and Range Company. 
The company took the case to court, claiming 
that such a boycott is an illegal conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. The Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia decided against the labor 
men, and issued a preliminary injunction 
against their advertising the company in the 
Federation’s “We don’t patronize” list, and 
against their further interference with the 
business of the company by means of request 
or advice to others not to buy its wares. This 
injunction was later made permanent. The 
labor leaders, claiming that the injunction in- 
terfered with their constitutional rights in for- 
bidding them to advise or request others 
not to buy the company’s wares, refused 
to obey it. They were accordingly cited 
before the court for contempt, found guilty, 
and sentenced as already stated. The polit- 
ical issue concerning court injunctions, that 
figured so largely in the recent presidential 
campaign, drew its vitality chiefly from this 
case. A considerable number of bills are now 
before Congress for changes in the statutes 
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regarding injunctions, and an important con- 
gressional discussion of this particular case is 
almost certain to be the result, whenever those 
bills come up for consideration in the sessions 


at Washington. 
he IS never an easy thing to reduce a con- 
test of this kind to its simplest elements. 
In this case the equity of the situation lies 
chiefly in the determination of this one point— 
whether the court that granted the restraining 
order went too far and forbade not simply a 
“secondary boycott,” but also a perfectly legal 
exercise of the right of the labor union men 
to agree among themselves not to purchase the 
company’s wares, and to request their friends 
to do the same. The language of the court, 
in granting the preliminary injunction, con- 
cedes the latter right. Says Judge Gould: 





“Defendants have the right, either individually 
or collectively, to sell their labor to whom .they 
please, on such terms as they please, and to de- 
cline to buy plaintiff's stoves; they also have 
the right to decline to traffic with dealers who 
handle plaintiff's stoves. But Sailor Bros., for 
instance, have an equal right to buy the plaintiff's 
stoves, and plaintiff has an equal right to sell said 
stoves to Sailor Bros., and when defendants and 
those associated with them combine to interfere 
with or obstruct, without justifiable cause, the 
freedom of buying and selling which should exist 
between plaintiff and Sailor Bros., they infringe 
upon the rights of both and do an unlawful act. 
The same principle which is the basis of their 
trade freedom is also the basis of the freedom 
of plaintiff and Sailor Bros. to deal with each 
other untrammeled by defendants,” 


In arguing the case for the labor leaders, in 
the recent contempt proceedings, ex-Judge 
‘Parker, their attorney, seems to approve the 
position as above stated by the court. It was not 
so much this particular ruling, he says, that 
seemed to his clients the most serious injury, 
but “a feature of the order that was not dis- 
cussed in the opinion,” and which is described 
by Mr. Parker as “a command that they shall 
not discuss that decision, that there shall be 
no longer freedom of speech, that they shall 
not tell their organizations about it, about 
what has happened and what the court has 
decided; practically, that they shall not go to 
Congress and ask for legislation relieving them 
from what they regard as an improper law; 
that they shall not write editorials about it.” 
Such an order, he insists, is “absolutely void,” 
because it offends against the Federal Con- 
stitution. Even an act of Congress to that 
effect would be void, and equally so a court 
decree, 
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HIS is the crux of the whole question, 
whether Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and 
Morrison, in their actions after the court’s 
decree was rendered, disobeyed any part of 
the order except a part that was void by 
reason of being unconstitutional. After the 
preliminary injunction was issued, Mr. Gom- 
pers, in a newspaper interview, said: “When 
it comes to a choice between surrendering 
my rights as a free American citizen or vio- 
lating the injunction of the courts, I . do 
not hesitate to say that I shall exercise my 
rights as between the two.” The name 
of the Bucks Stove and Range Company 
continued to appear in the organ of the Fed- 
eration, edited by Mr. Gompers, on the “un- 
fair list,” until the permanent injunction was 
made, and even after that date bound vol- 
umes of The Federationist containing copies 
with the “unfair list” in, were sold and dis- 
tributed, and thousands of copies of the pro- 


_ ceedings of the national convention contain- 


ing notice of the boycott were published. In 
The Federationist, moreover, continued to 
appear notices like this: 


“Bear in mind that an injunction by a court in 
no way compels Labor or Labor’s friends to buy 
the product of the Van Cleave Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company of St. Louis. 

“Fellow-workers, be true and helpful to your- 
selves and to each other. Remember that united 
effort in cause of right and justice must triumph.” 


And in a speech in New York City, made after 
the permanent injunction was issued, Mr. 
Gompers spoke as follows: 


“They tell us that we must not boycott. Well, 
if the boycott is illegal we won’t boycott. But I 
have no knowledge that any law has been passed 
or any order issued by any court compelling us to 
buy, for instance, a range or a stove from the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company. You know 
that myself and several are enjoined from telling 
you, and we are not prepared to tell you, that the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company is unfair.” 
| judge before whom the contempt pro- 

ceedings were heard was not the same 
as the judge who issued the injunctions. Judge 
Wright, who decided the contempt case, is a 
Roosevelt appointee, a lifelong friend of 
President-elect Taft, and also a friend of 
Senator Foraker, who requested his appoint- 
ment by the President several years ago. His 
decision in the case covers seventy-five type- 
written pages, and its language is very severe. 
Mr. Gompers’s acts are described as done “in 
wilful disobedience and deliberate violation of 


the injunction, and for the purpose of inciting 











LABOR UNIONS ABLAZE 


and accomplishing the violation generally and 
in pursuance of the original common design of 
himself and confederates to bring about the 
breach of plaintiff's existing contracts with 
others, deprive plaintiff of property (the good- 
will of its business) without due process of 
law, restrain commerce among the several 
states.” The general tenor of the decision— 
and its striking literary style—may be gath- 
ered from the following extract: 


_“The position of the respondents involves ques- 
tions vital to the preservation of social order, 
questions which smite the foundations of civil 
government, and upon which the supremacy of 
the law over anarchy and riot verily depends. 

“Are controversies to be determined in tribun- 
als formally constituted by the law of the land 
for that purpose, or shall each who falls at odds 
with another take his own furious way? Are 
causes pending in courts to be decided by courts 
for litigants, or the view of each distempered liti- 
gant imposed? 

“Are decrees of courts to look for their execu- 
tion to the supremacy of law or tumble in the 
wake of unsuccessful suitors who overset them 
and lay about the matter with their own hands 
in turbulence proportioned to the frenzy of their 
disappointment ?” 


S FOR freedom of speech, Judge Wright 
declares that the federal Constitution 
guarantees “only that in so far as the federal 
government is concerned, its Congress shall 
not abridge it, and leaves the subject to the 
regulation of the several states, where it be- 
longs.” The question involved in the case, he 
thinks, is whether the tribunal of a certain 
class or the tribunals of the whole people shall 
be supreme—‘“the supremacy of law over the 
rabble or its prostration under the feet of the 
disordered throng.” After sentence was de- 
clared, and an appeal from the decision was 
taken, the labor leaders were released on bail. 
President Roosevelt was urged to grant a 
pardon to the three men, on the ground that 
their sentences are extreme. He issued a 
statement to the effect that the matter could 
not properly come before him for considera- 
tion as long as there is an appeal pending and 
the courts have not finished with the case. 
The appeal can hardly be argued before 
March 4, and the request for a pardon must 
then, of course, come before President Taft. 
The attorney for the Bucks Stove and Range 
Company contends, however, that the Presi- 
dent has no power to issue a pardon in this 
case, since the offence committed is in con- 
nection with a civil case, and the President’s 
power to pardon is limited to offences against 
the United States. 
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THE TEARS FLOWED DOWN HIS CHEEKS 


Samuel Gompers, the head of the greatest organization 
of labor the country has ever seen—the Federation of 
Labor, with two million members—wept as Judge Wright, 
in severe terms, adjudged him guilty of contempt o 
court and sentenced him to one year’s imprisonment. 


BLAZE of indignation has been mani- 

fested in labor union circles since the 
sentences were imposed upon their leaders. 
The length of the sentences and the severity 
of Judge Wright’s language were evidently 
unexpected. The newly chosen commissioner 
of immigration, Daniel J. O’Keefe, head of 
the Longshoremen’s Union, predicts that the 
convicted men will never serve their sentences. 
The head of the street railway employees, 
William D. Mahon, terms the decision “the 
end of the declaration of free speech.” James 
Duncan, first vice-president of the Federation, 
regards the sentence as the most unjust one 
he ever heard of, and says that Mr. Gompers, 
if he goes to prison, will continue to conduct 
the affairs of the Federation there. “If Con- 
gress does not enact a law that will clip the 
wings of contempt judges,” says the National 
Labor Tribune (Pittsburg), “the party in 
power will find at the next general electicn 
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that it has lost the support of multitudes of 
workingmen who last November, like the Na- 
tional Labor Tribune, supported the Republi- 
can national ticket.” Mr. William J. Bryan, 
writing in The Commoner, states his belief 
that the decision emphasizes the need of legis- 
lation of this sort, and he sent a telegram to 
Mr. Gompers and his associates expressing 
sorrow over the decision, and saying: “You 
did your duty in testing law; glad you are 
taking appeal.” Governor John A. Johnson, 
of Minnesota, in an Associated Press inter- 
view, Says: 


“While these men are sentenced for contempt, 
the real issue is the question of the boycott, and 
if I were President I would not allow them to 
serve out their sentences. They are in the same 
position as the railroads. A railroad employee 
discharged by one line can’t obtain employment 
from another until he has received a clearance 
from the other. | While I know nothing of the legal 
phases of the cases, my sympathies are all with 
the defendants. I do not believe that these labor 
leaders should be sent to jail for an offence which 
is common with the very class against which 
labor is aligned—the railroads.” 





HE spirit in which the three men 
are regarded in labor union circles 
is well illustrated in the following words 
from a letter to Mr. Gompers from the 
executive committee of the New York 
State Federation: “History is replete with 
heroism displayed by men and women 
who forget self in a grand endeavor to 
ameliorate the conditions of the common 
people, and thousands of those who now cry 
out against methods used by organized labor 
are beneficiaries of the successful efforts put 
forth by the martyrs who have gone before. 
So will millions yet unborn benefit by the 
sacrifices now being made -by you and your 
compatriots.” The Socialist press, usually bit- 
terly hostile to Mr. Gompers, has only words 
of praise for his present stand, and of con- 
demnation for the court. Victor L. Berger, 
of the Milwaukee Social Democratic Herald, 
writes: “The only way to resist is—to resist. 
Let every labor paper in the country print 
the boycott list, including the boycott on the 
Buck Stove company, which ought to be given 
special prominence. Am willing that the 
Herald shall do so. However, in order to 
make it effective, all the labor papers must 
take concerted action.” 





Wy CAN not be said, however, that the daily 
press of the country manifest much solici- 
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tude for Mr. Gompers and his friends. The 
Baltimore American calls attention to the fact 
that in the original proceeding the punishment 
was not even a fine. Employers. of labor, it 
Says, can with greater justice complain of the 
leniency of the court than the labor leaders 
can have for complaint of undue harshness. It 
thinks that the proof of disobedience was clear 
even in the matter of the “secondary boycott” 
(boycott of others not a party to the dispute 
who continue to trade with the party that is 
listed as “unfair”), which was more vigorously 
prosecuted after the decree than before. Says 
the New York Tribune: “They set themselves 
up over the courts as an authority on the Con- 
stitution, but their pretext that the constitu- 
tional guarantee of free speech and a free 
press insured the right to destroy reputations 
and property as they were doing is the flimsiest 
possible. If they stood for a better 
cause they would still deserve exemplary pun- 
ishment. But they stand for a bad cause—in 
particular a boycott in support of a local union 
which violated its contract, and in general a 
combination to force the preference of its 
members to all workers excluded from its 
rolls.” The Kansas City Times thinks the 
court’s point is unanswerable—that even if an 
error is committed in a decree it is imperative 
to the welfare of society that it be obeyed. 
“Courts,” it remarks, “are not above criti- 
cism, but there is a vast difference between 
criticism of judicial action and open defiance 
of a court decree.” 





HE most common criticism of the attitude 

of the labor leaders is that they had a right 

to appeal but no right to disobey. Says the 
Philadelphia Record: “If they were convinced 
of error in the application of the law or in- 
justice in its operation, they should have 
sought their remedy in appeal to the higher 
courts or to federal and state legislatures for 
corrective statutory regulation. That way is 
open to all. In putting the Federation of 
Labor in opposition to the judicial enforce- 
ment of the law they made a tactical mistake. 
The Federation of Labor is not a law unto 
itself.” The New York Press, one of the 
most radical of the dailies, takes the same 
view. It says: “Very clear was the real issue 
—the issue on which Gompers and his asso- 
ciates were found guilty. It was, and must 
ever be, that in laying down the law the court 
cannot be overruled by an individual. The 
private individual in a community of law and 
government can never have the privilege of 
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SENTENCED TO PRISON FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT 


Frank Morrison (on the left), the Secretary of the Federation of Labor, and John Mitchell (on the right) 
its Vice President, will have’ to serve six months and nine months respectively in jail unless the verdict of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is overruled by a higher court or the President issues a pardon 
Mitchell is a personal friend of President Roosevelt and one of the best known and most highly samaeded 


labor leaders the country has ever known. 


refusing to obey the mandate of the courts.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that nobody 
desires to see the labor leaders actually serve 
out their sentences, since “the great object 
sought in the dispute has been already at- 
tained.” The New York Sun for several days 
after the decision was announced printed at 
the head of its editorial page utterances by 
President Roosevelt in opposition to the boy- 
cott, among them the following from a letter 
to Senator Knox, October 21, 1908: “The 
blacklist and the secondary boycott are two 
of the most cruel forms of oppression ever 
devised by the wit of man for the infliction of 
suffering on his weaker fellows.” 


HAT comes the nearest to support of the 
labor leaders in their contention that 

we can find in an influential daily paper is an 
editorial in the Springfield Republican. It 
regrets the.temper shown by Judge Wright 
and “the extremity of his language,” but it 
admits that no other decision could be ex- 
pected since the order of the court “had been 
openly and wantonly disobeyed.” It is only by 
going back to the injunction itself, this paper 


thinks, that any material can be found. upon 
which to hang an argument. As it understands 
the injunction, it applied not only to the sec- 
ondary boycott but to the boycott in its most 
simple and inoffensive form—a form that did’ 
not include acts of intimidation or violence. 
Reasoning from this understanding of the 
case—which is at variance with the utterances 
already quoted of Judge Gould in granting the 
injunction—The Republican goes on to say: 





“To all appearances the injunction in this case 
enforces a principle which would make it decided- 
ly dangerous for two or more persons to agree, 
upon any grievance, to cease patronizing a mer- 
chant or manufacturer—particularly to publish or 
spread the report of their action. Thus the case 
may easily involve that gross abuse of the power 
of the equity court which has become so common 
and the subject of so much agitation. This case, 
moreover, raises a question of the freedom of 
speech and of the press, which cannot be over- 
looked. : 

“The courts are reducing our boasted freedom 
and regard for the weaker industrial classes to a 
strange level compared with what obtains in mon- 
ar-hical England. They have been going too far; 
they will have to recede—at least until our society 
has adopted substitute measures for the due pro- 
tection of the laboring masses.” 
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Ge other interesting statement on the 
labor side of the case comes, strangely 
enough, from Mr. Van Cleave himself, who 
was the plaintiff in this case. A number of 
the labor leaders refer with bitterness to the 
fact that while the labor unions are enjoined 
from using the boycott, the employers have 
not been stopped by the courts, and perhaps 
can not be, from applying the black list to 
employees. Mr. Van Cleave also looks upon 
this side of the case, and attributes the exist- 
ence of the boycott more to unfair employers 
than to unfair labor unions. Writing in 
American Industries, he says: “Let me repeat 
here what I have often said before, that I am 
just as much opposed to the greedy and tyran- 
nical employers, outside as well as inside the 
trusts,,as I am to the boycotters. They have 
done much to incite boycotting and the other 
vices which are perpetrated by many of the 
labor unions. These recreant employers 
numerically comprise only a small proportion 
of their guild, but their practices have injured 
every worthy employer in the country. In 
fact, I condemn them more than I do the ob- 
jectionable labor unionists, for they stand 
higher socially, they are better educated, and 
consequently better conduct is expected of 
them.” 


HE heavy body and big frame of 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, leader of the re- 

T form movement and, until last 
month, one of the most powerful 

Ms statesmen in China, were swathed 
in the rags of a coolie as he fled disguised and 
disgraced from Peking to Shanghai. “All the 
Viceroy’s partisans and sympathizers who 
held office under him are to be dis- 
missed.” ~Thus runs the cable despatch 
from Shanghai to the New York Sun 
transmitted while Yuan-Shi-Kai was seeking 
refuge among his friends in the diplomatic 
corps. Many students of the Chinese situa- 
tion probably read with indifference this an- 
nouncement that high officials at the court of 
the son of heaven are losing rank and for- 
tune. Even Yuan-Shi-Kai has survived or- 
deals more severe than that of the past fort- 
night, rising to newer and greater dignities 
than ever he has forfeited. The upheaval 
represented, it was said in the Shanghai tea 
houses, but another move in the intrigues and 
counter-intrigues that have been carried on 
ever since Prince Chun became regent within 
the walls of the forbidden city, with the re- 
formers on one side of him and the reaction- 
aries on the other. The struggle has become 
one of such intensity that the boldest ambas- 





YOUNG CHINA 


Once it was an Empress Dowager who got the blows, but now the puppets are an infant Emperor and a Regent. 


—Fischietto (Turin) 
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THE DISGRACE OF YUAN-SHI-KAI 











Copyfight by Harris & Ewing. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE HOPE OF CATHAY 


The twin stars in this constellation are Wu Ting Fang, sent from Peking to Washington in the capacity 
of Ambassador, who stands with hands behind him in the centre, and Tang Shao Yi, bearer of China’s official 
thanks for the remission of the indemnity, who stands with arms folded in front of him. One of the imperial 
Princes, whose name is Fu, stands between the two in their rear. The party had been received by the President 


before this picture was taken. 


sador in Peking hesitated to put in any plea 
for Yuan-Shi-Kai when that statesman left 
the regent’s presence shorn of his dignity as 
junior guardian of the Emperor. The struggle 
is one that may have far-reaching results for 
the future of China, suspects the London Post, 
if it does not even decide the fate of that 
project for reform within the empire of which 
so much was heard last year, when the return 
of the commission of mandarins and dignitar- 
ies from the “tour of the west” was followed 
by the publication of decrees breathing so 
progressive a spirit that Yuan’s position 
seemed impregnable. 


T HAS always been the tactical blunder 
of Yuan-Shi-Kai, complains the Paris 
Figaro, to charge the mind of the foreigner 
with an excessive estimate of his viceregal 
power and influence. “Yuan-Shi-Kai may 
have spoken in good faith—he may have be- 
lieved himself as great a man at court as he 
claimed to be—but the members of the diplo- 
matic corps have been too quick to take him 
at his own valuation.’ Thanks to his person- 
ality and persuasiveness, little doubt was en- 
tertained that the government of the new 
regent intended to establish something more 
or less like a constitutional system, and to 
eradicate the slavery to opium. “Those ac- 
quainted with China were less sanguine.” 
They knew that in many important particu- 
lars the analogy of Japan did not apply, that 
there were powerful forces at Peking opposed 
to change, that the Manchus feared the loss 
of their supremacy, that the official class had 





little of the patriotic spirit and honesty of 
purpose that animated the makers of Japan. 
These doubts, adds the London Post, review- 
ing the present situation, were not ill founded. 
Since last autumn it has been made apparent 
that the progressive wave is receding. Perhaps 
the progressive wave was a painted thing for 
the foreign devil’s eye. 


HILE the dismissal of Yuan-Shi-Kai— 
whose disgrace is even yet incredible to 
his partisans—does not prove the forces of 
reaction and blind conservatism to be in the 
ascendant, it points to a type of policy quite 
different from the bland toleration of the 
recent past. In every way, since the acces- 
sion of the little Pu-Yi to the throne, a delib- 
erate campaign has been carried on with the 
object not only of weakening or of removing 
progressive officials but of reducing the in- 
fluence of the diplomatic corps over the cen- 
tral administration. That the leader of the 
reform party, the sometime viceroy of Chi-Li 
and creator of the efficient northern army, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, should be forced to resign his 
posts and to surrender the control of his 
troops was not in itself so amazing. Yuan has 
been through the fire of this furnace before. 
His protégé and friend, Tang-Shao-Yi, who 
came to our country nominally to bear China’s 
gratitude and really to keep out of trouble, 
has been driven from the “board of communi- 
cations” more than once for daring to violate 
ancient traditions by appointing to office men 
of modern ideas. Yet Tang-Shao-Yi has risen 
and fallen again and risen. 
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 agpoes CHUN did not pay the slightest 


attention to those reforms in the central 
government which Yuan-Shi-Kai and he talked 
over so enthusiastically in the grand council 
when the late Empress Dowager was supreme, 
That, says the Peking correspondent of the 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), has not been in- 
ferred as evidence of the great Viceroy’s loss 
of influence so much as proof that Prince 
Chun, new in the regency, was proceeding cir- 
cumspectly. Then it began to be noticed that 
Yuan-Shi-Kai’s suggested measures for the 
provinces were put aside. Nowhere, except 
in Chi-Li, is there anything but a sham effort 
to put in force the opium regulations, while in 
many places they have not been even pub- 
lished. That, at any rate, is the statement in 
the London Post, as well as in the Berlin 
daily, altho the evidence on this point is not 
conclusive. All this, as our British contem- 
porary notes, may be of little concern to west- 
ern nations at present. “But there is a strong 
probability that the problems of the far east 
are destined to play a large part in the history 
of the twentieth century, and the forces at 
work at present must shape many of the ques- 
tions to arise.” The diplomacy of all nations 
reacts to that fact. 
ECAUSE of a suspicion that the Chinese 
regent means to raise many an issue with 
the diplomatic corps while the powers are in 
fierce dissension, the representatives of the 
“foreign devils” resolved upon a joint repre- 
sentation with reference to the dismissal of 
Yuan-Shi-Kai. To this effect runs a recent 
despatch in the Paris Matin. Prince Chun 
had expected that. “He welcomed the pros- 
pect. It could only strengthen him at home, 
and he wants badly to be strengthened at 
home.” The Peking gossip runs that a long 
talk with this point as the exclusive subject 
took place in the British Embassy compound 
when, Yuan-Shi-Kai’s dismissal was first ru- 
mored. The German representative is ac- 
cused in the French daily of urging an unspar- 
ing absolutism of standpoint upon the regent 
because Berlin has so considerable and so de- 
fined a sphere of interest at Kiao-Chau. But 
it was the French representative who was un- 
compromising, retorts the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung, because Paris always uses the powers 
to protect herself in Indo-China. In the end, 
the British and United States Ministers united 
upon a policy of complete neutrality between 
the reactionaries on the one hand and Yuan's 
friends on the other, 
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HE consideration that determined our own 
Department of State to assume towards 
the great sensation at Peking the attitude of 
a mere spectator is explained in a Washington 
despatch so carefully worded as to suggest 
official inspiration. “It was difficult to anti- 
cipate how any representations along this line 
might be received,” observes the oracle, “for it 
is realized that the Chinese are sensitive on the 
question of any intimations which might con- 
vey the impression that they are not capable 
of managing affairs.” The regent of the 
Chinese Empire is understood to imagine that 
he made a great concession to the foreign 
legations when he spared Yuan’s life. In a 
word, the dilemma confronting the powers in 
Peking is so delicate that their combination 
upon any protest seems out of the question. 
The Anglo-Japanese alliance guarantees the 
peace of the far east, and the understanding 
between France and Japan constitutes another 
strong security against any conflict between 
any of the powers in the east of Asia, while 
the agreement between the United States and 
Japan, in the form of letters on file at Wash- 
ington, gives emphasis to concords regarding 
the Pacific. 


| agreements, however, as the Lon- 
don Post is moved to lament, are power- 
less to control dangerous movements from 
within the immense empire, whose millions, 
long sunk in lethargy, are now stirring un- 
easily and responding to new _ influences. 
“What the result of the forces at work may 
be it would be idle to attempt to predict, but 
there can be little doubt that China, under 
the new Prince Regent, is entering upon a 
peculiar period in her relations with the out- 
side world.” The reform program, enun- 
ciated so recently by the court, stimulated 
hopes and aspirations which, quickened by the 
inauguration of a new sovereign, are being 
strengthened every day by the development of 
the native press, by the extension of the post 
office, by the growth of internal trade and the 
construction of railways. Still more import- 
ant, in view of the influence so long held in 
China by the literary class, is the agitation 
carried on by thousands of students returned 
from Japan and by those educated in the new 
official colleges established in all the provinces. 
To assume that the dismissal of Yuan-Shi-Kai 
portends instant reaction seems, in the light of 
these conditions, premature. Yuan-Shi-Kai 
was not progressive as western Europe implies 
when that term is connected with China, 











THE UNITED STATES 
RINCE CHUN will be swayed in the im- 
mediate future, predicts the Vossische 
Zeitung, always in close touch with Peking, 
by the fact that there is now in China a strong 
anti-dynastic party, drawing inspiration and 
support in the main from the southern prov- 
inces. This anti-dynastic party attracts many 
of the young students, “who are fired by en- 
thusiasm for sweeping reforms.” If reaction- 
ary influences now become dominant within 
the forbidden city, a dangerous opportunity 
would be given to the revolutionary faction. 
Indeed, the recent. news from China indicates 
to many newspapers in Europe that plots are 
forming against the throne, and that consid- 
erable nervousness is felt in the circle of the 
regent. The distress produced by the famine 
now scourging some interior provinces natur- 
ally intensifies discontent among the masses. 
Should any internal strife break out it would 
be sure to take an anti-foreign turn in any 
event. The united protest of the powers in 
Yuan-Shi-Kai’s behalf would merely strength- 
en the hand of reaction. There is, too, a sus- 
picion that China’s disgraced statesman is 
simply reaping what he has sown in deserting 
the former Emperor. 


HATEVER the western world may think 
of the undeniable capacity of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai in the modernization of the Chinese Em- 
pire, the fact remains, as is pointed out in the 
London Times—ever friendly to him—that he 
has never lost sight of his private interests. 
In the tea shops of Shanghai, moreover, where 
news obtains a surprisingly intimate defini- 
tude, it is plainly said that, given certain not 
improbable opportunities, the army of Yuan- 
Shi-Kai would serve only his own undisclosed 
ambitions. The maintenance of the force re- 
quired money—a fact apparently overlooked 
by Yuan-Shi-Kai when he raised its numbers 
from ten thousand to a hundred thousand— 
and in the effort to raise this money Yuan- 
Shi-Kai has taxed. not only considerably but 
energetically. He made a brave show in the 
eye of the foreigner, who failed to realize the 
extent to which the brilliant viceroy had un- 
dermined himself at home. The Young China 
party, again, altho national and patriotic, has 
tended too much to the cultivation of friendly 
relations with the “foreign devil.” This alien- 
ates the native mind somewhat from the pro- 
gressive element, and facilitates reaction 
everywhere. It facilitates likewise the dis- 
crediting of efforts to do away with the opium 
scourge, 
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i HERE exists among Chinese officials gen- 

erally, and among the rising generation 
of westernized Chinese students, notes the 
competent correspondent of the London 
Times at Shanghai, a conviction that their 
national movement enjoys the sympathy of 
the United States and Great Britain. This 
fact deserves to be borne in mind_when, as 
frequently occurs, that movement finds its 
expression in methods or manners which news- 
papers in Europe and this country deplore. In 
such cases the views of Europeans on the 
spot—even when they belong to the diplomatic 
corps—are lightly regarded by the Chinese. 
With some reason the resident mandarins in 
the forbidden city regard the foreigners of the 
capital as interested parties whose opportuni- 
ties would be lessened by the restoration of 
China's rights, and “they look confidently to 
the support of public opinion in those far-off 
Anglo-Saxon lands, whose sympathies, they 
have been taught to believe, are always with 
the cause of liberty and enlightenment.” They 
deduce from recent history, from the part 
played by Great Britain in the abolition of 
extra-territoriality in Japan, from America’s 
sincere desire to maintain the integrity of 
China, and from the utterances in the press 
of this country and of England the justifiable 
conclusion that they can safely count upon the 
Anglo-Saxon nations to lend moral support to 
the national movement. 


OTHING could be more unfortunate in 

its effect upon the Chinese official mind 

than this exploitation of the United States 
and Great Britain by one faction in the land 
for a purpose purely political. Yuan-Shi-Kai 
and the Cantonese clique in the north, to say 
nothing of the Young China group, are ac- 
cused of having relied upon the general ignor- 
ance which obtains in this country and in 
England in regard to China and her affairs as 
guarantees that the methods actually adopted 
in the name of the patriotic movement will 
not be too closely scrutinized or readily op- 
posed. Hence, according to our authority, 
since the bugbear of dismemberment disap- 
peared with the defeat of Russia by Japan, 
the marked activity of Young China, the per- 
sistent clamor for restoration of those rights 
which the “foreign devil” has taken away from 
the central government, and the abolition of 
privileges granted to foreigners under the 
treaties. “Hence also the determined attempt 
to obtain control of important sources of rev- 
enus hitherto controlled on behalf of the cen- 
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THE WATER FRONT OF MESSINA BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE 
Great ocean liners, passing this spot, enabled the tourist at times to gain the most intimate views into the 


second-story windows of the residents of this town. 


The narrow but very deep channel tempted the ships of all 


powers to cut off a great section of their run through the Mediterranean by passing through the Straits of Mes- 


sina. 


tral government by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans.” Hence the increasing violence of the 
vernacular press, which, throughout the six 
weeks last past, seems to have taken on a 
quite unprecedented Jingoism of severity in 
commenting upon the acts of the central ad- 
ministration. “The national movement is not 
in one direction only. Its by-paths and irre- 
sponsible leaders are many. It is therefore 














A FRACTION OF MESSINA’S FAMOUS WATER 
FRONT 
Those who have passed through the Straits of the 
Sicilian port will recognize even in this ruin the architect- 
ural features of one of the most famous effects in stone 
and marble known to the modern world. 


Hence the importance of the Sicilian town as a 


rendezvous for the ships of all lands. 


important to suspend our judgment as to its 
probable results while we watch carefully the 
resultant of the forces at work.” That there 
is a widespread movement of a new kind few 
will deny. It is undoubtedly national in the 
sense that its activities are noticeable in every 
province. But Yuan-Shi-Kai is anything but 
the symbol of this movement. His disgrace 


does not affect it. 
* 


* * 


T PRECISELY one minute after 

half past five on the morning of 

December the twenty-eighth last 

occurred that earthquake at the 

SDC extremity of the Italian penin- 
sula which the press of the world is at one 
in pronouncing the most poignant tragedy in 
human annals since the crucifixion. A death 
list as large as the whole population of the 
biggest city in many an American state; a 
fault-slip of the entire foundation upon which 
are built Messina, Reggio, and a full score of 
Calabrian and Sicilian towns; a tidal wave 
of such magnitude as to obliterate all the 
wharfage and most of Messina’s sky line, and 
the evisceration of Etna’s solitary crater im- 
parted to every despatch from Italy during 
the whole of the past fortnight touches of the 
Dantesque. The pageantry of this convulsion 
was so dramatic in its energy that for a full 
forty-eight hours after nearly every town 
along the coasi of Sicily for miles south of 
Messina had been engulfed by the sea, the tale 
of purely human experience was still to tell. 
Communication with the outside world was so 
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thoroly severed by the folding and fracturing, 
the faulting and fissuring, the uptilts and lat- 
eral thrusts of Sicilian and Calabrian strata 
that, on the morning after, even our own 
most enterprizing dailies merely announced 
“three severe earthquake shocks in southwest- 
ern Italy.” A well equipped New York news 
service announced that “a number of bodies, 
probably fifty, have already been taken from 
the ruins, and it is feared the death list may 
exceed several hundred.” Then succeeded an 
interval of exaggeration so vivid that the 
Straits of Messina and all the Lipari Islands 
were affirmed, for a day or two, to have been 
eliminated from the Mediterranean. 


ee, really happened in the south of 
Italy is known to the new seismology 
as the propagated effect of a fault-slip. It 
was not the eruptive outburst of Etna, ac- 
cording to Sir Norman Lockyer, that set the 
earth quivering in the vicinity, but a prolonged 
tension of the crust, a sudden snap, an abrupt 
settlement, and then the waves of the quake. 
In fact, as London Nature suspects, there was 
no very severe earthquake in Sicily at all. 
Those delicately-suspended pendulums by 
means of which the slightest earthquake 
movement is automatically recorded at seis- 
mographical stations all over the world seem 
to sustain this contention. In its preliminary 
tremors and in the severity of the main shock 
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THE WRECK OF A HOME 


The catastrophe depicted here explains, as F. Marion 
Crawford points out, why the streets of Messina did not 
fill when the first shock was over. The inhabitants were 
for the most part overwhelmed by the walls of their 
houses. 


the convulsion sustains no comparison with 
that of a few years ago in the interior of 
Asia, which went almost unnoticed because 


of the comparatively uninhabited nature of the 
region shaken. The duration of this Sicilian 
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ALONG THE MESSINA WATER FRONT ON THE DAY AFTER THE SHOCK 
The sea appeared to have been brought perceptibly nearer the long but broken line of marble and granite 


edifices of which the sky line was made up. 


he solid masonry had been transformed into the jagged and frail 


edges of some gingerbread toy, while far off in the harbor could be heard the continued groans and the occa- 
sional shriek of victims held beneath the wreckage, 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF SURVIVORS OF THE SICILIAN EARTHQUAKE 


F Rich, poor, lame, halt, 
sit side by side, here a child bereft of its parents, and there a mother caring for an unknown babe. 


All ranks and ages are indiscriminately grouped by the freaks of this catastrophe. 


disturbance at its maximum would seem to 
have been five minutes, altho the quakes, alto- 
gether, apparently covered a period of over 
two hours. It took no less than twenty-five 
minutes for the earthquake to reach its maxi- 
mum after the first record. 


| ee Calabrian and Sicilian earthquakes 
do not, then, appear to have any imme- 
diate connection with either the volcanic 
Lipari Islands or with the active volcano of 
Etna, but are evidently due, to quote the gen- 
eral opinion of scientific organs like Paris 
Cosmos, to “the terrestrial pressures which 
have produced this part of the Appennines.” 
‘The geological . peculiarities of the region 
added immensely to the destructive effects of 
last month’s shocks. Clays, we read, sands 
and soft limestones, nearly horizontally strati- 
fied, rest on hard crystalline rocks of the 
mountains and in them the lower parts of the 
valleys are excavated. The softer deposits, 
now forming bastion-like plateaux above the 
damper valley bottoms, offer tempting sites for 
towns and villages, but they suffer badly in 
an earthquake, as Lyell points out. A shock 
travels more slowly through the softer mater- 
ial, explains our authority, and is reflected at 
the junction with the harder materials, while 
landslips and settlements are made easy by 
the peculiar configuration of the ground. In 
the scientific sense, as distinguished from the 
human sense, no seismological phenomena of 
first class importance took place last month, 





HIS scientific view of the magnitude of 
the earthquake is, however, not unani- 
mous. That illustrious seismologist, Professor 
John Milne, cites his records as unmistakably 
proving that the Italian shock was of a mag- 
nitude equalling the upheaval at Valparaiso 
and at San Francisco. It is the most severe 
earthquake in Europe, he insists, for many 
generations, altho it may not compare with 
the terrific phenomena recorded not so many 
years ago in Formosa and not long afterward 
in the centre of Asia. Professor Milne’s ob- 
servations go to show that when statistics 
have been more carefully analyzed, the earth 
movements in Calabria and Sicily may prove 
to be the most violent, however. The contro- 
versy on this point is somewhat mystifying to 
the lay mind. That celebrated geologist, 
Professor Edward Suess, of Vienna, expresses 
himself very pessimistically regarding the out- 
look for the near future. According to his 
theory, the Calabrian and Sicilian shocks do 
not result from volcanic outbreaks anywhere, 
but were occasioned by a “general sinking.” 
Should this settling down continue, the cata- 
strophes still to come will in another decade 
be the direst in history. 


teeta seen by the lay eye, was, not- 

withstanding the scientific view, the 
theater of the greatest earthquake in human 
history. The city appeared like a volcano to 
the correspondent of the London Morning 
Leader, when he reached the place a week 
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after the tragedy. “Huge columns of smoke 
cover the city,” he cabled, “obscuring the sun- 
shine. At night the search lights from the 
men-of-war afford the only illumination.” The 
exhalations from the thousands of corpses 
had already become insupportable. Flocks of 
buzzards—a bird of prey normally unseen in 
Sicily—rose and descended in the sky as if 
the desolated city had been the field of some 
bloody battle. Packs of dogs and droves of 
swine devoured the dead, including those of 
their own species shot by the troops on guard. 
“The Chinese city of Port Arthur, after bom- 
bardment by sea and land, was not so ruined,” 
declared the correspondent of the London 
Mail. “Six months’ cannonade by all the 
artillery in the world would not produce the 
results of ten seconds of Nature’s wrath.” 
Day after day the rain fell steadily, thickly, 
an incessant downpour, while the bland Sicil- 
ian air seemed chilled. 


S A marine spectacle; this latest of the 
A earthquakes has quite dimmed the fame 
of the Peruvian coast as the objective point 
of monster tidal waves. Vessels in the har- 
bor of Messina literally leaped aloft, shot on 
high as the water of the Straits was syringed 
towards the sky. Anchor chains snapped. 
Merchantmen, laden to the hatches, flew shore- 
ward. Ashore were audible the thunders of 
the collapse of every building facing the 
water line. Every light went out simultane- 





HOW THE SAILORS TRANSPORTED THE WOUNDED 
The battleships of the various Mediterranean squadrons were not far from the scene of the earthquake, and 
when morning had dawned, parties of ten were landed all along the shore line in the Straits of Messina. The 
rescues were made while walls fell all about the victims and their saviors. 


ously in Messina, the intensity of the dark- 
ness that ensued with the preliminary tremor 
occasioning universal comment. Decks heeled 
over to an angle of twenty-five degrees as 
abysses opened in the sea. When the few 
white lines of morning disclosed Messina as a 
blurred outline of smoke backed by the hills, 
the waters of the harbor were all foam, while 
for hour after hour marble palaces, stone 
spires, and the columns of public buildings 
fell in succession with detonations like the 
blowing up of squadrons of battleships. The 
surface of the water was strewn with the 
wreckage of ships. Shrieks and groans from 
the shore came to a climax as mobs of the 
crazed population rushed to the shore line 
and plunged into the waves. 


IGNS of the approach of this catastrophe 
had not been obscure. Warning had not 
been given of the impending danger by ab- 
normal atmospheric conditions, it is true. 
There had been no electrical tension in the 
air. But a general distemperature, says the 
correspondent of the Paris Temps, “reacted 
on susceptible organizations.” All through the 
day and night before, the nervous were pecu- 
liarly wrought up. There was a half hour in- 
terval on the eve of the original shock when 
the birds, the dogs and the cattle evinced in- 
tense agitation. Horses neighed loudly at 
their stalls. The howling of the dogs was 


noticed aboard the ships at ancbor in the 
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harbor. In the darkness of the night the 
birds took to wheeling flights or uttered pecu- 
liar and raucous notes of alarm. The thou- 
sands of persons rendered destitute by the 
catastrophe agree that for some reason, un- 
accountable to them at the time, they awoke 
from their sleep and lay in a more or less un- 
easy frame of mind upon their beds. For a 
distance of fully a hundred miles about the 
central area of disturbance, these symptoms 
were conspicuous, and are attributed to 
“microseismic movements.” 





O WIDE is the area of convulsion not only 
throughout Sicily, but the adjacent parts 

of Calabria, that it is only too probable that 
a yet larger death list than a hundred and 
fifty thousand will in time be made known, 
according to the London Times, while it is 
now feared that the worst has still to come 
from the interior of Sicily. The Italian gov- 
ernment is suspected of an attempt to conceal 
many of the worst features of the disaster, 
altho the Paris Temps observes that facilities 
for the transmission of news scarcely exist in 
any modern journalistic sense in Italy. The 
month’s despatches give the names of two 
score Calabrian villages which have suffered 
severely, and in most of these it is said that 
even the houses still standing are in a perii- 
ous condition, and that many of the inhabit- 
ants have perished. Few of the ruined Sicilian 
and Calabrian villages are sufficiently import- 
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ant to be mentioned in guide books, but the 
death lists in many of them are given at half 
the total number of inhabitants. The district 
is a poor one, in which there is something like 
a hopeless fight for existence even in favorable 
circumstances. 


‘N INSTANTANEOUS and paralyzing 
conviction of the utter helplessness of 


man against the forces of nature not 
only occasioned but, to quote the London 
Times, intensified the panic in every 


shaken center of population. The Calabrians 
and the Sicilians are both hardy races, and, 
living as they do in a region peculiarly liable 
to seismic disturbances, it is conceivable, as 
the Paris Débats says, that they may ordinar- 
ily regard these shocks with a degree of 
stoicism which others might be unable to at- 
tain. On the present occasion the panic of 
the populations on the island as well as on 
the mainland is referred to by all the news- 
papers as “justifiable.” Men and women aban- 
doned their homes by thousands, says a cable 
despatch sent out on the third day after the 
catastrophe. “People remained in the torren- 
tial rain, half naked, wearing but the scanty 
attire in which they first rushed pell mell to 
the streets, not daring to re-enter their totter- 
ing homes, but filling the air with their lam- 
entations and prayers and curses.” At some 
towns the inhabitants plucked up courage to 
go inside the dismantled churches and rescue 
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ITALIAN TROOPS IN A MESSINA THOROFARE 


The Sicilian garrison amounts in ordinary circumstances to less than twenty thousand men, made up to a 
great extent of recruits serving their first year with the colors. These forces proved inadequate to the emergency, 


altho they searched and shot by turns. 














the mutilated images of saints, invoking the 
divine clemency. 


N THE mountainous regions of the interivr 
of Sicily, the population took refuge in 
caves, says another despatch. In grottoes, 
subterranean cavities and sheltered burrows, 
whole populations are dwelling in a form of 
communistic simplicity—aristocrats, troops, 
clergy and peasants all subsisting together in 
what shape they may. Men and women are 
driven to sleep on the ground side by side 
around a fire kept up with difficulty owing to 
the pelting and driving rain. They represent 
to a great extent the fraction of the Messina 
population not killed outright “on the undu- 
lating floors of the rooms they slept in when, 
amidst falling beams, they descended unsafe 
stairs to find the streets blocked by fallen 
houses, with the balconies and chimneys of 
others descending upon their heads from all 
points of the compass.” Everywhere were 
streams of injured people, making inland, all 
crazed from excitement, all in the scantiest 
attire, all shivering in the cold rain. At that 
very moment the lower portion of Messina 
was under a tidal wave, which alone, says the 
Temps, caused forty thousand deaths. 


HE horrors of the situation were immense- 
ly aggravated by the fires that broke out 
at many points among the ruins of all types 
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WHAT THE EARTHQUAKE MADE OF ONE BEAUTIFUL MESSINA STREET 
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of buildings. The earthquake broke the water 
mains, thus rendering the fire apparatus almost 
powerless to cope with the flames, while the 
gas mains, also destroyed by the shock, con- 
tributed their share to the conflagration. A 
fresh wind was blowing as if to destroy what 
little chance remained of saving the wreck of 
Messina. With the electric mains sharing the 
fate of the others, the gas works blown up, 
the waterworks burned down, the great popu- 
lation which went to bed in full security 
found itself before the dawn homeless, food- 
less, amid a conflagration that rendered the 
tidal wave and the rain dispensations of provi- 
dence, for without them, observes the London 
Times, the fate of San Francisco would 
have been that of Messina and of Reggio. 
Not one telegraph wire was left in working 
order. Reggio, more unfortunate than Mes- 
sina, even, appears literally to have been swal- 
lowed up in the deep by dropping through the 
chasm opened in the surface of the earth. 
Nevertheless, looting began before the fires 
had been extinguished. 


ed MESSINA was blotted out to an accom- 

paniment of wails of anguish, to quote the 
words of a despatch in the New York World, 
“Reggio disappeared in silence and without a 
cry.” The survivors roved nude and starving 
for four days without relief of any sort, all 
the railroad stations for miles having been 








_The oldest residents of the city were unable as they gazed over the ruins to the site of their own abodes, to dis- 
tinguish one dwelling from another. Here and there some Jandmark like the cathedral or the city hall afforded 
clues to a site or a scene; but for the most part the survivors camped in the open, unable to tell whether the 
debris around them might be that of their own property or of a totally unfamiliar neighborhood shifted in the 


night like the leaf of a dining-room table, 
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annihilated, and every boat that put forth to 
Reggio being forced back by the boiling and 
billowy waters. For fifty miles inland the 
inhabitants seemed mad from terror and star- 
vation, the unexampled coldness of the 
weather in these usually balmy regions caus- 
ing fatalities as numerous as those of the tidal 
wave at Messina. The straits between the two 
scenes of all this disaster were choked with 
the bodies of men and animals, for out of the 
thirty-five thousand who dwelt at Reggio only 
some ten thousand survived, if the figures of 
the London Post are accurate. The children 
under five orphaned at Messina are stated to 
number seventeen thousand, while seven hun- 
dred babes not yet six months old died in one 
day from the inability of the soldiers to keep 
them alive. 





ITHIN twenty-four hours from the time 
the first news of the earthquake reached 
him near: Naples, King Victor Immanuel had 
disembarked at Messina and was working 
among the ruins as hard as the humblest sol- 
dier on the scene. The Queen accompanied 
his Majesty. News of their presence brought 
half crazed fugitives in swarms about the 
royal pair. At one time Queen Helene was 
unable to advance or retreat in any direction 
owing to the mob of children clinging to her 
skirts. The King personally rescued three 
men pinned in the cellar of the hotel on the 
water front, and was soon drenched to the 
skin as a consequence of his work as a volun- 
teer fireman. Their Majesties thus lived in 
fidelity to that tradition of the house of Savoy 
which obliges the sovereign and his consort 
to take a personal share in any calamity vis- 
ited upon their subjects. 30th King and 
Queen were practical rather than spectacular 
in all they did, each refraining from taking 
the lead, but co-operating on terms of equality 
and without any observance of etiquet with 
those engaged in the work of rescue. After 
incredible difficulties, a torpedo boat got the 
King into Reggio. 


To Queen swooned several times owing 
to the stench of the mud and filth that 
filled the town of Messina through the burst- 
ing of mains and pipes. More than once, the 


London News says, she was within measur- 
able distance of violent death from the col- 
lapse of confused masses of brick, mortar, 
beams, chimneys and roofs that rendered it 
out of the question to recognize one thorofare 
from another. 


In less than three hours after 
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her landing she was, like all the rescuers, be- 
fouled with the debris, but she worked among 
tle little orphans all about. A gas main ex 
ploded three feet away from where she was 
prying with her own hands a three-year-old 
boy from under a beam. She was in the 
city when the second of the severe shocks took 
place on the day after the destruction of 
Messina. At this time the place was abso- 
lutely without organized relief, and a soldier 
was obliged to shoot a looter in her Majesty’s 
presence. She superintended the breaking 
open of a restaurant, within which she pro- 
ceeded to cook a meal for the bleeding crowds 
of children under her special protection. She 
was, to quote the Temps, “the angel in this 
hell.” 


ear ernt. at Reggio, the King nearly 

fell beneath the onslaught of packs of 
starving dogs. These animals had _ been 
brought to such ferocity by their famished 
condition that before relief of the naked sur- 
vivors could be undertaken, a regiment of 
infantry fusiladed swarms of canines for 
hours. “The dead in Reggio are mutilated 
and distorted,’ runs the New York Herald 
despatch sent while the King was there. “Their 
faces are set in expressions of infinite horror.” 
Not a survivor was found who did not seem 
demented. They crowded with wild laughter 
about the first rescuing party, and one man, 
rushing from a ruined church, began a wild 
dance about the King. The fatalities were 
appreciably increased here by the number of 
suicides. Of two thousand who set out in one 
band from Reggio for the nearest existing 
port on the Calabrian coast, less than five hun- 
dred reached their destination, and they were 
so worn and emaciated that scores of them 
later died of exhaustion. “Reggio remains 
isolated in a ghastly silence of desolation.” The 
discovery of any article of food precipitated 
so savage a struggle for its possession that 
the mere sight of a loaf of bread cost several 
lives. 


HE Sicilian earthquake is yet a fresh adci- 
tion, to quote a London daily, “to those 
disasters which will render the past few years 
memorable in the history of great physical 
disturbances. It is seldom that within less 
than thirty-six months there succeed each 
other seismic convulsions of such energy as 
the violent eruption of Vesuvius, the San 
Francisco earthquake, the upheaval in the most 
densely inhabited region of Chile, and finally 
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the uprooting of Messina and the engulfing 
of Reggio.” The world does not yet know and 
probably can not know with certainty for 
some time the extent of the damage. “It will 
be remembered how, in the cases of San Fran- 
cisco and Valparaiso, hopeful and pessimistic 
rumors came by turns, and that is the natural 
course of things when communication is un- 
certain and alarm still rife in the devastated 
area.” Since first the world learned of the 
tragedy, the reports as to its scope have been 
curiously conflicting. Versions are still, in 
many important respects, says the London 
News, irreconcilable with one another. The 
whole surviving population of immense dis- 
tricts is camping out on the hills still, or on 
the outskirts of ruined cities. 


i REGGIO and at Messina, as at San 

Francisco and Valparaiso, earthquake 
shocks seem to have continued perceptibly 
after the initial one had wrecked the city. 
Scarcity of food and of accommodation was 
inevitable in all the communities along the 
coast of southern Italy when the refugees be- 
gan to pour in from the scores of extin- 
guished hamlets. The appropriation of eight 
hundred thousand dollars for the relief of 
these unfortunates by our own congress was 
but one of many donations from other govern- 
ments. The problem of dealing with the tens 
of thousands of homeless fugitives has been 
complicated by certain peculiarities of the 
Sicilian and Calabrian character. The Italian 
peasant, as we are informed by the Paris 
Débats, is noted for his extraordinary personal 
courage, “but it is an emotional and often ir- 
rational courage—a state of excitability rather 
than an attitude of mind.” In the stricken re- 
gion, the numbers of crazed beings has excited 
the attention of the European correspondents. 
Many of them manifest a loathing of food and 
drink. The first fury of panic has Deez suc- 
ceeded in most instances by a hopelessly ener- 
vating despair. 


Y WHAT the London Times calls some 
fortunate “compensation,” the appalling 
havoc wrought by these earthquakes does not 
usually seem to produce a corresponding des- 
pair in the minds of the inhabitants. That was 
the most remarkable thing, says this foreign 
observer, at San Francisco, where the pluck, 
cheerfulness and unselfishness of the homeless 
people astonished every one who was brought 
into contact with them. “Those who came to 
inspect the ruined city left it with the feel- 
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ing that the ruin had been almost worth while 
in view of the generous qualities it called out 
among the Californians.” In the same way, at 
Valparaiso, tho peace and order were less per- 
fect than they were in the American city, it 
was not of depression but of cheerfglness and 
even high spirits that the despatches told. In 
the case of Messina, the grief and settled des- 
pair of the survivors force themselves upon 
the notice of all. The explanation, says the 
Paris Gaulois, is that every survivor has lost 
wife or husband, child or parent. “The cruel- 
ty of grief has taken away the energy of 
panic and left all these thousands indifferent 
to their fate.” Even the assumption of cheer- 
fulness is rare. 
UCH indignation has been’ excited 
throughout Italy by charges that Pre- 
mier Giolitti caused despatches from the scene 
of the earthquake to be so censored that the 
worst features of the calamity have not 
reached the world at all. This was cruelty, 
says the Socialist Avanti (Rome), for the 
greater the revelation of woe “the likelier is 
the sympathy of mankind to flow out to us 
in our extremity.” There never was any 
foundation for these reports of a censorship, 
says the inspired ministerial Tribuna. With 
no wire reaching to Reggio at all, with abso- 
lutely no means of communicating with the 
capital from Messina, because the one wire 
strung after a delay of twenty-four hours was 
broken in the second great shock, it is “ridicu- 
lous” to infer that “any censorship but that of 
nature” was in force. Nevertheless, Mr. 
James E. Norten, of the editorial staff of the 
New York HW/orld, who was travelling in Sicily 
when the earthquake occurred, had experi- 
ences indicating, our metropolitan contempor- 
ary imsists, great severity of censorship. 
Writing on the eve of the arrival of the four 
American battleships in the vicinity, Mr. Nor- 
ton gives instances of extraordinary vitality 
in the victims, many of whom were dug out 
of the ruins alive twelve days after the cata- 
strophe. “The death rate among the injured,” 
he writes, nevertheless, “is terribly high.” 
Hundreds expire daily on the boats off shore 
and in the railway hospitals. 





"THE arrival of the great United States 

battleship squadron in the Mediterranean 
a week after the catastrophe made it pos- 
sible to give further practical effect to the 
official sympathy which, expressed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the King, has inspired more 
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comment in papers like the Rome Avanti, 
Tribuna and Sera than has been elicited by 
any other single utterance of similar tenor 
from whatever source. The magnitude of the 
sum appropriated by congress, the prompt 
detachment of the four battleships from the 
main squalron under Sperry, the activity of 
the American Red Cross and the personal con- 
tributions from individual Americans “are 
episodes no whit less dramatic and inspired,” 
observes the ministerial organ, “than the cir- 
cumstance of the sovereign pontiff’s trans- 
gression of the law imposed by himself upon 
himself that his footsteps shall not tread be- 
yond the precincts of the Vatican.” This is 
an allusion to what the clerical Osservatore 
refers to as “a purely technical point”—the 
crossing of a wooden foot bridge by his 
Holiness to reach the first batch of sufferers 
from Messina. The’ bridge spanned ground 
which is officially subject to the King of Italy, 
and unprotected by the statute guaranteeing 
the inviolability of the Vatican territory. The 
Pope hurried into the hospital from the foot 
bridge, knelt beside the sufferers, whose con- 
fessions he heard in several instances, and 
later amazed all beholders by the cordiality of 


his greeting to the Mayor of Rome—a Jew! © 





UMMING up his impressions of the 
tragedy, F. Marion Crawford, the author 
of so many famous stories of Italy, remarks 
in the New York World that in every previous 
earthquake on record the streets of a shaken 
city fill with the population the instant after 
the shock. “In Messina it was not so.” The 
explanation is that “nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion lay buried in the ruins.” Had the original 
tremor not been succeeded by two or three 
subsequent shakings, Mr. Crawford is con- 
vinced, perhaps a majority of the residents of 
the Sicilian town might have survived. “As 
for the survivors in the streets, they behaved 
like madmen, in every stage of insanity. Some 
rushed upon the stranger to tell him the story 
of their ruin and bereavement, some in wild- 
est grief, some with the stony indifference of 
the insane.” The climax. of all the horror was 
not reached until the fires of Messina swept 
towards those ruin heaps beneath which thou- 
sands were held impotent. “It was horrible 
to realize from their cries that the victims 
buried alive could feel the approach of the 
flames.” It was from listening to such sounds 
that the survivors ran like lunatics, wringing 
their hands, leaping into the sea, or bursting 
into loud, mirthless laughter. - 


ESPITE the assurance with which 
that “Napoleon of the Andes,” 
D Cipriano Castro, announced his 
intention of embarking for 
Venezuela from Bordeaux on 
the twenty-sixth of this month of February, 
there is not a newspaper in all Europe which 
interprets the item solemnly. Yet the some- 
time dictator of Caracas has, as the London 
Telegraph says, become “the hero of the hour” 
since his arrival in the old world. The news- 
papers abroad have published large facsimiles 
of his features. The description of his land- 
ing filled two columns in more than one Paris 
sheet. A list of what he ate almost instantly 
after first setting foot upon the soil of the 
third French republic was telegraphed from 
Bordeaux to Paris and thence to London. A 
regiment of reporters went aboard his ship 
when it touched at Santander, only to miss 
all sight of the visitor to Europe except his 
skull cap. The journalists who made still 
more desperate efforts to talk with Cipriano 
Castro at Bordeaux were foiled by a veritable 
mob of Venezuelan consuls, who had arrived 
from some very remote cities to pay their re- 
spects. The consuls formed a hedge about the 
statesman which the journalists failed to 
climb. Meanwhile a mob had collected in the 
main thorofare of the city to behold the 
progress of the Venezuelan from the pier to 
his hotel, where the newspaper men had en- 
gaged apartments for themselves days ahead, 
and where, as appears from a despatch to the 
London Standard from Bordeaux, Castro, on 
getting into the dining room, ate consommé 
de volaille, scrambled eggs, a filet de sole, a 
chateaubriand with sauce bearnaise, fried 
potatoes, a chaudfroid de becasse, pommes 
soufflés, a citron soufflé, three bananas and ice 
cream. While eating, Castro spoke highly to 
his wife of the King of Spain. 





HE excitement in Paris at this period was 
exclusively journalistic and _ official. 
Premier Clemenceau had called his cabinet 
into consultation to submit to them, first, the 
proposition of General Picquart, the War 
Minister, that Castro be enjoined to cabie in- 
structions to Caracas to acknowledge the 
Brazilian legation as charged with French in- 
terests; and, second, the proposition of Mon- 
sieur Picard, the Minister of Marine, that 
Castro be made to express to President Fal- 
lieres regret at the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between their respective republics. The 
discussion was so animated that the Venezue- 
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lan had boarded the train for the capital be- 
fore any compromise could be arrived at, and 
then it took the form of an admonition to 
Castro not to talk to the reporters. This 
suited him exactly, for Castro, while sonorous 
cn piper, is in conversation a man of few 
words, with a tendency to refer all inquirers 
to his comely wife. Dona Zoila has made a 
tremendous hit with the Paris newspaper men, 
who make much of the white sea gull with 
outstretched wings perched on the top of her 
beautifully trimmed hat. Even the stoppage of 
her husband’s unlimited letter of credit two 
weeks after he landed at Bordeaux, and just 
as he was about to draw on the Bank of 
Venezuela for six hundred thousand francs, 
did not disturb the equanimity of Dona Zoila. 
Castro himself was extremely angry, how- 
ever. It was the first gun in the revolution. 


A® THE news leaked haltingly through the 

cables from the censored station at 
Caracas that General Gomez had foiled a plot 
to assassinate him, the London Times ven- 
tured to hint a doubt as to whether the man on 
the spot was acting exclusively in behalf of 
the man in the sanatarium. Senor Castro, 
from his retirement as a nephritic, questioned 
the accuracy of the newspaper reports con- 
cerning the attitude of the new Venezuelan 
government. “In many of these ultra-demo- 
cratic republics of South America,” as the 
London Times observes, “the censorship is 
strict even in ordinary periods, and, of course, 
when changes of government are in progress, 
it becomes exceptionally severe.” A narrative 
of the course of events at Caracas did get 
through to the Paris Matin, none the less. It 
would appear from this authority that a Doc- 
tor Garbiras Guzman, left behind in Caracas 
by Castro himself to report any peril to the 
republic, became extremely dissatisfied with 
the methods of General Gomez. The acting 
President it was who stopped payment of that 
unlimited letter of credit in Paris and Berlin. 
Whenever Gomez took official action he was 
confronted by Guzman with some letter or 
other left behind by Castro for production in 
constitutional emergencies as in some sort a 
written order to do thus and so. 


(}= morning Guzman walked in upon 

Gomez with positive orders in writing 
by Castro—left behind before the dictator em- 
barked for France, forbidding any abolition 
of the salt transport monopoly. Gomez threw 
Guzman out bodily from the executive offices, 
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whereupon the Doctor summoned his friends 
toa conference. A stroke of state—what they 
call in Caracas organs a coup d'etat, in fact— 
was talked over, the conspirators little dream- 
ing Senor Maldonado, who now holds the 
portfolio of Minister of Public Instruction, 
was listening to every word. Senor Maldon- 
ado had been smoking a cigaret across the 
street when he heard the sounds of fierce dis- 
pute, and paused in time and sufficiently long 
to grow cognizant of the plan to assassinate 
not only Vicente Gomez, the acting president, 
and Senor Paul Baptiste, the eminent codifier 
of the civil law, but himself. The conspirators 
arranged every detail of their contemplated 
seizure of the administration, while, with the 
army, Castro’s brother would overawe the 
population in the name of the absent dictator. 
The commanders of three battalions of the 
army were present in the Doctor’s house and 
took upon themselves the bestowal of the 
troops. 


AttHo the acting chief magistrate of the 

republic was in bed when intimations of 
what was afoot reached him, he hastened into 
his uniform as a general in the Venezuelan 
army and hurried on foot to the barracks. 
Here he found Castro’s truculent brother— 
with whom he had exchanged hot words the 
day before—drilling some hundreds of choco- 
late-hued nondescripts from the _ interior. 
“Why don’t you salute?” thundered the Gen- 
eral. “You’re a colonel and I’m a general. 
Salute me!” Castro’s brother was so dumb- 
founded by this mode of introducing the sub- 
ject that he did as he was told, thus illustrat- 
ing, says the Matin, to which we are indebted 
for the anecdote, that presence of mind, that 
energy of character, and those resources of 
statesmanship in every crisis which speak so 
eloquently of the glories in store for Venezu- 
ela under the protecting arm of the modest 
military man to whom her destinies are now 
committed. Having taken the colonel by the 
throat, the general, as noted already, got him 
into jail and visited the next conspirator upon 
the list. “So you’re going to assassinate me!” 
thundered the general, according to the 
Matin. “Come with me!” The back of the 
revolution was broken. The filing of an ac- 
cusation in the highest court of the republic 
charging President Castro with complicity in 
this plot to assassinate Gomez, was the next 
step in the progress of the latest of the in- 
numerable Caracas revolutions. Yet Castro, 
says the Paris Temps, may go back! 
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THE COMING SECRETARY OF STATE 


R. TAFT is beginning rashly. He 
is trying to curtail the privileges 
of the press, which, as everyone 
knows, is a much more serious 

SDCSH thing than merely fracturing the 
federal constitution. It is a time-honored 
privilege of the press, especially the Washing- 
ton correspondents, for several months prior 
to the inauguration of a new President, to 
make up his cabinet for him, and then to criti- 
cize the make-up. They were getting along 
nicely with Mr. Taft’s cabinet a few weeks ago. 
They had one Ohio man, Hitchcock, in for 
postmaster-general, another Ohio man, Burton, 
in for secretary of the treasury, and a third 
Ohio man, Herrick or McCook, in for at- 
torney-general. Then came an official an- 
nouncement from Taft to the effect that but 
one post in his cabinet had been arranged 
the secretaryship of state—and that Philander 
Chase Knox, of Pennsylvania, had been offered 
and had accepted that post. At the present 
writing, despite many rumors, Mr. Knox is 
the only member of the next cabinet the public 
has any definite information about. 

There will be a fair exchange. The Senate 
loses Knox, and (in all probability) gains 
Root. The cabinet loses Root and gains 
Knox. In the matter of personal pulchritude 
the Senate is ahead on this exchange. Root 
is not only a great statesman and a great 
lawyer, but he looks it. He is a fine figure of 
a man, tall, erect, spare but not too spare, and 
with a face and head on which intellectuality 
and nobility of character are impressively 
stamped. He was moulded by nature for a 
great part in the world’s affairs. As for Knox, 
he is short and portly and bustling, and his 
face is so cherubic in its expression that 
President Roosevelt’s nickname—‘the sawed- 
off cherub”—has been doing heroic service for 
several years, and probably will continue to 
do it for years to come. Yet as a great con- 
stitutional lawyer Knox stands a close second 
to Root, and the newspaper correspondents 
almost unanimously agree that he will be a 
close second as secretary of state. “It is a 
curious thing,’ says Thompson, of the New 
York Times, “and one staggeringly compli- 
mentary to Knox, that a man whose record is 





absolutely bare of any relation toward or ex- 
perience in foreign affairs can be selected for 
secretary of state and receive an undoubting 
and unanimous verdict that he will be a 
great one. And yet the reason is very simple. 
It is that Knox is known to be not merely a 
great lawyer, tho all his triumphs have been 
won through his legal acquirements; he is 
recognized as a man with an all-round mind. 
Mr. Taft could have picked out a public man 
of vastly more acquaintance with foreign af- 
fairs without getting anything like the chorus 
of applause that has greeted his selection of a 
man with no acquaintance whatever in that 
field.” 

It is a sardonic piece of work on the part 
of fate to put such an impressive intellect in 
such an unimpressive physical environment. 
But Mr. Knox has refused to be sulky over it. 
Perhaps, after all, he has nothing to be sulky 
over. Ifa man is trying to bluff the world as 
an intellectual giant, it would be disconcerting 
to be described, as Knox is, as “one of 
the brightest, cheeriest, most companionable 
and jovial little men in all this world.” But if 
he doesn’t need to “put up a bluff” in the 
matter of intellect, such a description can not 
do him any harm. There is a force that lies 
in contrast. Stephen A. Douglas seemed all 
the more like an intellectual giant because of 
his diminutive stature. Napoleon was short, 
but the nickname of his soldiers, “the little 
corporal,” enhanced rather than diminished the 
greatness of his achievement. The way in 
which Mr. Knox has grown on the country since 
William McKinley seven years ago fished him 
out of private life, shows that a diminutive 
stature and a cherubic face are offering little 
if any obstruction to the march of his intellect 
up toward the top rungs of the ladder. “Put 
six senators in a bunch, taking them from 
where you will,” says the correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, “and Philander C. Knox 
would be the last the stranger would select as 
a man of dominating ability. But the brains 
are there; the learning is there.” 

We have told the story of his life in these 
pages but recently. Born fifty-five years ago 
in Brownsville, Pa., he had to struggle to get 
an education (in Mt. Union College, Ohio), 











and had to teach afterwards to enable him to 
study law. He specialized on corporation law, 
locating in Pittsburg when the manufacture of 
multi-millionaires was comparatively an infant 
industry. He became connected in a legal 
capacity with the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and in the quarrel that ensued in the later 
history of the company between Carnegie and 
Frick, Knox stood by Frick and lost to a 
considerable extent the friendship of Car- 
negie. He played an important part in put- 
ting together the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. McKinley secured him for attorney- 
general, and Roosevelt kept him in that post. 
Mr. Knox refers to his three and a half years 
in the cabinet as the most delightful of his 
life. President Roosevelt seems to have a 
great regard for him personally and officially, 
and his letter to Knox upon the latter’s re- 
tirement from the cabinet to enter the United 
States Senate was used far and wide when 
Pennsylvania Republicans were pushing Knox 
as a rival to Taft for the presidential nomina- 
tion. Said Mr. Roosevelt: 


_“My Dear Mr. Knox,—To your high profes- 
sional qualifications you have added unflagging 


zeal and an entire indifference to every consid- - 


eration save the honor and interest of the people 
at large. Many great and able men have pre- 
ceded you in the office you hold, but there is none 
among them whose administration has left so deep 
a mark for good upon the country’s development. 

. . In what you have done you have given 
proof not cual of the profound learning of the 
jurist, but of the bold initiative and wide grasp of 
the statesman. You have deeply affected for good 
the development of our entire political system 
in its relations to the industrial and economic ten- 
dencies of the time.” 


Nobody, according to Mr. Moody, was more 
potential in the framing of the railroad rate 
regulation law than Mr. Knox, a comparatively 
new member of the Senate. “In drafting this 
bill,” said Senator Dolliver, “the framers were 
guided very largely by the speech of the hon- 
orable Senator from Pennsylvania, which 
reads like a judgment from the Supreme 
bench.” 

Congressman Burke (in Leslie’s Weekly) 
has described Mr. Knox’s personality as 
follows: 

“He is generously endowed with the attributes 


that fit men for the accomplishment of uncommon 
things and the wise administration of large af- 


fairs. His conduct is controlled by fixed prin- 
ciples and not by varying impulses. He never 
temporizes or evades responsibility. He is as 


fearless of a political consequence as he is faith- 
ful to a public trust, and whatever he does is 
based upon experience and never upon mere ex- 
pediency. 
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“He is intensely human and always natural. He 
abhors every form of affectation. He is a genial, 
whole-souled, generous gentleman, a delightful 
companion, and an unfailing friend. ‘There is 
nothing uncertain in his character or his conduct; 
nothing injudicious, nothing impulsive. He lives 
in an atmosphere of accuracy. He thinks pro- 
foundly, reasons clearly, judges impartially, speaks 
precisely, and acts deliberately. He has confidence 
in himself and imparts confidence to those who 
come in contact with him. He deals in wisdom 
and delights in wit. He tells a good story with 
the same grace that he argues a great cause. His 
knowledge of the great things the world has ac- 
complished and the great duties before us is 
broad and deep.” 


He is no enigma, we are further told, no 
narrow-gauged specialist, no crusader with a 
hobby. “He is just a warm-blooded, good 
cool-headed, _broad- 
gauged American, fifty-four years old and 
fifty-four years sensible.” He loves to fish 
and to drive a fast team, he plays golf and 
poker and pinochle. His wit is sharp and his 
humor broad. He has none of the cold and 
somewhat repellant austerity of Root, but has 
a jolly face and a jolly manner, and “when he 
is making a point that is off the serious line,” 
says Frederick Boyd Stevenson, “his expres- 
sion reminds one of the painting of the monk 
who is telling a good story.” One other in- 
teresting touch to his picture is thus given 
by The Times correspondent: “As Czsar de- 
clined to have men about him that were thin, 
so Knox refuses to have objects about him 
that are large. He drives small horses; he 
rides in a small carriage; he does not enjoy 
being in the presence of large furniture; an 
old-fashioned feather bed would keep him 
awake of nights. If he could do it with a 
proper regard for his dignity he would sleep 
on a lounge. He would rather have a spaniel 
than a St. Bernard. Wherever he can do it, 
Knox surrounds himself with objects which 
do not emphasize his physical littleness.” 

Taft and Knox will thus make a striking 
physical contrast. If Knox surrounds himself 
with little things, Taft, perforce, surrounds 
himself with big things. Down in Augusta, 
the other day, he made humorous reference to 
the fact that he couldn’t find a saddle that was 
a man’s size, and a friend had one specially 
constructed for him that is almost as large as 
a Pullman car seat. Taft and Knox horseback 
riding together would present a rich spectacle 
for gods and men—and cartoonists. 

Mr. Knox is one of the best dressed men in 
Washington, his social qualities are delightful, 
and he is very fond of entertaining friends in 
his handsome home on K Street. 
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THE HEROINE OF 


ESSIMISTIC as are the reports 

of the nervous condition to 

P which Queen Helene of Italy 
has been reduced by the many 

days she passed with little food 

cr sleep among the victims of the Sicilian 
earthquake, it would seem, from all recent 
despatches, that Her Majesty’s strength of 
constitution has brought her safely through 
every ordeal. It was a great relief to the 
mind of the Queen to be made aware that this 
greatest catastrophe in the history of the 
Christian world did not, after all, occur on 
her thirty-sixth birthday. It was, in Monte- 
negro’s calendar, on a twenty-seventh of De- 
cember that the beautiful Helene was born in 
her father’s little capital of Cettinje, and the 
seismographs of the world seem to make evi- 
dent the fact that the first tremor of the con- 
vulsion was sent throughout the earth quite 
early on the morning of the twenty-eighth. 
The thirty-sixth anniversary of the royal birth 
had been celebrated in the family circle at one 
of the royal palaces near Naples—the struc- 
ture in which so many victims of the fatality 
are now housed—and the participants in the 
natal-day festivities included, besides tne King, 





the four-year-old heir to the throne, Prince ° 


Umberto, the seven-year-old Princess Yolanda, 
who is the Queen’s eldest child, the bright 
Princess Mafalda, deemed by the Italians the 
most precocious of the royal children, and 
the baby Princess Giovanna. It was a 
coincidence that among the gifts received 
by the Queen on her last birthday was an 
engrossed tablet from the Calabrians thanking 
her for the heroism she displayed among them 
a few years ago, when, in the garb of a 
trained nurse, she ministered to the sick and 
took charge of a temporary hospital in one of 
the many wrecked villages of Italy’s desolated 
province. 

In a very tragical sense, therefore, the ex- 
periences through which this beautiful sove- 
reign has been made to pass since first the 
dead on the coast of Calabria began to be 
counted by thousands are to herself neither 
new nor strange. Two years have scarcely 
passed since Helene nearly lost her life on the 
summit of the rock split in two at Ferruzzano 
by an earthquake which made the foundation 
of a whole town one mass of rubble. Her 
Majesty: participated in the work of rescue 
at times when half-starved dogs preyed on 
half-buried bodies and the richer inhabitants 
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THE EARTHQUAKE 


of the Calabrian region watched their houses 
night and day for fear of thieves. Physical 
suffering and sad experience had thus been 
rendered too familiar to the sovereign lady 
who last month viewed the spectacle of a town 
in ruins while its inhabitants lay panic- 
stricken, wounded or dead, in medleys of pour- 
ing rain, improvised tent accommodation, 
broken down railway service and_ looting 
ghouls. On many an occasion long prior to 
the recent shaking of Stromboli and the Lipari 
Islands to their foundations, the Queen of 
Italy has picked wounded babes from the ruins 
of their dismantled homes and sat in the road- 
side to share a meal with her famished fellow 
creatures. 

Nothing could harmonize more with the 
pensive and statuesque type of Queen Helene’s 
beauty, observes a recent writer in London 
Truth, than her frequent appearances in this 
heroine's part. The profound and luminous 
dark eyes, set somewhat far apart beneath the 
arched brows, seldom fill with tears. Helene 
is too self-controlled for explosive or hys- 
terical grief, we are assured by this authority ; 
but the expression of her face as she goes to 
and fro among the panic-stricken—clad some- 
times in nothing more ornate than a blue cloth 
skirt and with no hat—is ever sympathetic. 
“She has the gift of sympathy,” we read, “and 
if there be such a thing as a genius for 
sympathy, that is hers.” Her fame as a 
brunet of the richest type is world-wide, and 
the trials and illnesses of panic after panic 
are affirmed to have set no silver threads amid 
the endless coils of her jet black hair. The 
intensely white skin which so markedly con- 
trasts with her dark brow and hair has taken 
on a pallor in recent years which inspired some 
fear for her health; but those who see much 
of the Italian Queen insist that she is in 
splendid physical condition—quite capable of 
sustaining the trials of the past month without 
liability to nervous prostration. 

Admirers of the Queen’s heroism have in- 
stituted, in European papers like the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung, some striking comparisons 
between herself and the representative women 
of the Bible. She kas Esther’s greatness, de- 
clares our authority, and, like Esther, she is 
not the bold heroine so much as the silent 
and reserved one. Queen Helene is the rein- 
carnation of Queen Esther, we are assured, in 
her surpassing beauty and in her irresistible 
grace. Like Esther, Helene has the softness 
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of the zephyr, the gentleness of the dove, the 
radiance of the star, the modesty of the lily 
and the piety of the holy ones of old. ‘It is 
not as the Queen but as the heroine that she 
is accorded the homage of the Sicilians as they 
look upon her strange beauty, her symmetrical 
form, her classically chiselled face, ‘where 
high intellectuality and still higher moral 
purity blend.” She has lifted crying children 
as they clung to her skirts, and soothed them 
with the soft tones of her voice in the local 
dialects she knows so well. This was only one 
among many touching incidents at Ferruzzano, 
where she fasted two days and nights, and 
where grief seemed to have made such inroads 
upon her beauty that her lustrous eyes dimmed, 
her lips grew parched and dry, and she 
swooned while giving milk to a babe found 
creeping out of the debris. 

In a word, affirms this most ardent of the 
Italian Queen's many admirers, she is another 
Sarah “not only in her piety, but in the loving 
deference she accords her husband” and the 
pious adornment of her spirit. She is another 
Rebecca, we are told likewise, in that, having 
damsels of her own, she yet gives the cup of 
water to the stranger and waits upon the 
beggar. “She is, too, another Jochebed, the 
faithful mother, of whom the scriptures tell 
us she had to listen with pallid cheek while 
sounds of cursing and despair mingled with 
wild prayers and sobbing entreaties to be 
saved—listening to the shriek of impotent 
infancy, she hears the sullen splash and then 
the screams of heart-broken mothers that tell 
her of death consummated.” She has the in- 
trepidity of Miriam, who, like herself, was 
dark-haired, black-eyed, pale-cheeked, thought- 
ful, while in mind, heart and disposition she 
is the type of Ruth, “the very impersonation 
of the loveliest physical womanhood.” The 
very essence of all that is finest in the biblical 
heroines has concentrated itself, we are told, 
in Helene, not, indeed, as Queen of Italy, but 
as queen of the human heart. “In that empire 
of the affection no gazette will herald her 
victories; no prices current show her gains; 
no California gold or Brazilian diamonds con- 
stitute her diadem; no rolling drum or pealing 
trumpet make her music; no fawning court- 
iers or political demagogs or armed soldiery 
be her attendants; but to the eye of God and 
of humanity her trophies of goodness, her 
coronet of virtue, her sceptre of love, her 
music of home voices, and the afflicted she 
has mourned with shall be her glory.” Thus 
is applied to the heroine of the earthquake the 
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meed of praise reserved hitherto for the hero- 
ines of Holy Writ. 

The saintliness of Helene is not the less 
practical for being so rarely biblical. The 
Queen's experiences among the sufferers from 
ruin wrought by earthquakes first impressed 
upon her the necessity of improving Italy’s 
somewhat unscientific system of hospital nurs- 
ing. She has an almost professional knowl- 
edge of the technique of temperature-taking, 
ventilation, poulticing, antiseptic wound «ress- 
ing and bandaging. She could pass a very 
creditable examination, according to the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, on the subject of 
first aid to the injured. The Queen has learned 
how to dress a patient for a surgical operation 
and how to clean the surgeon’s instruments 
antiseptically. She is proficient in the prepara- 
tion of the triangular bandages used in ambu- 
lance work and in improvizing a tourniquet 
from a handkerchief. “She seems never to 
lose her presence of mind or tu display such 
emotion as is but natural in the hardiest when 
a whole field is strewn, as in battle, with the 
forms of the dead and dying.” There have 
been times when her physical endurance 
seemed absolutely incomprehensible to the 
physicians she aided in the transportation of 
stretchers over the most primitive country 
roads. 

All official etiquet and anything in the 
nature of form and ceremony lapse completely 
in these recurrent crises of stricken Italy. 
The Queen is merged into the nurse, ready to 
perform the humblest offices in a garb as 
humble as that of any peasant woman. Her 
Majesty has gone hither and thither quite 
unattended among the Calabrian villages ex- 
cept for the little children who troop about 
her when she prepares their meal. In the 
preparation of children’s meals the Queen 
is supposed to be something of an authority, 
and this part of the work of alleviating the 
lot of the unfortunate is frequently made over 
to her. She scrupulously refrains from any 
assumption of authority, her status being 
always that of a volunteer nurse assigned to 
a definite sphere of activity. Her forearm was 
badly burned on one occasion by the collapse 
of a tureen of macaroni soup, and while the 
work of clearing the stricken villages through- 
out Calabria was in progress after a previous 
earthquake the ground gave way beneath her 
feet, and she went down into a pit of some 
depth with the rain beating upon her. Only 
last month she had a somewhat narrow escape, 
the despatches say, from a crazed victim of 
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the horrors at Messina. Her most famous 
single exploit, according to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, was the rescue of a six-months-old 
babe, orphaned by one of the shocks that have 
riven Calabria. The Queen was going on her 
wheel through the Gerace district when she 
heard the cries of a child. Dismounting, she 
climbed to the roof of a ruined hut and beheld, 
through a dismantled thatch, the face of the 
little one, who was pinioned by a beam. To 
descend and release the prisoner was the work 
of a moment, but the Queen could not regain 
the open air without climbing back to the roof 
and lifting the child with her. But the escapes 
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and adventures of Italy’s earthquake heroine 
have been so many, and in some instances so 
fantastic, observes the German daily which 
prints this anecdote, that many are classed as 
pure inventions, originating with newspaper 
correspondents eager to inject into their de- 
spatches some touch of the dramatic. This 
impression is confirmed by the deportment and 
appearance of the Queen herself, who is never 
so subdued, so quiet, so destitute of regality 
as when, in plain linen, with a cap on her head, 
she washes and dresses the wounded, makes 
soup for the hungry, and scrupulously obeys 
the injunctions of the physician in charge. 





THE NEW GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON 


m1) AVING at last taken up his official 
residence in the capital to which 
ial the head of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty has accredited him, 
Count von Bernstorff, the new 
German ambassador in Washington, is mani- 
festing a most un-Machiavellian accessibility. 
It is to David Jayne Hill, the representative 
of this republic at the court of William II, 
that credit must be given for the democracy 
of the count’s attitude, if we may be guided 
by some hints on the subject conveyed by that 
well-informed authority on German-American 
affairs, the Deutsche Vorkimpfer. On the 
eve of his departure from Berlin, the Count, 
having enjoyed some social evenings with 
Doctor Hill, was impressed by the readiness 
with which the American ambassador made 
welcome all classes of his countrymen. The 
Count instantly resolved that once he had 
housed himself beside the Potomac he would 
make himself to all Germans in America what 
Doctor Hill has become to all Americans in 
Germany. The attainment of this end is 
facilitated, in the Count’s case, by his own 
combination of the vivacity of his first im- 
pressions of our country, formed long ago, 
with that more minute examination which a 
return here in his present capacity enables 
him to make. 

The personality of the Count is symbolized 
by his career, which has been steady rather 
than brilliant. Even in the capital of fhe 
Khedive of Egypt, if we may infer any- 
thing from the London Post’s impressions, 
Count von Bernstorff owed his popularity 
less to the originality of his ideas and 
the versatility of his talents than to his 
admiration of those qualities in others. The 





receptivity of the Count’s attitude renders him 
too prone to admire the abilities of those he 
meets. Hence he is not a maker of conversa- 
tion, a teller of stories—in short, what is 
known in Chicago as a “shiner.” He is dis- 
tinctly quiet. With a cigar between his rather 
thin lips and a flitting smile haunting a some- 
what baffling countenance, his reticence is the 
finest form of that sagacity which reads the 
character of an interlocutor in feature, ges- 
ture, expression, tone. The Count’s natural 
genius is more Gothic than classical, as 
Madame de Stael would say—that is, he is 
distinguished by seriousness both in talents 
and in character rather than by address or 
vivacity. To this extent the selection’ of 
Count von Bernstorff for the Washington mis- 
sion is unexpected to those British observers 
who thought William IIL would charm the 
Americans by sending among them a sounder 
of every thrilling note that can be blown 
through the diplomatic bugle. 

Physically, the Count looks this tempera- 
ment of his. He is tall, clean cut, bearing 
himself straightly and with shoulders thrown 
back as he paces in the long frock coat im- 
posed upon him by a conventionality of his 
position and doffs his high silk hat gravely, 
revealing, as he does so, his scrupulously 
parted blond hair. For the Count is of the 
haughty blond type of Saxon physique, the eye 
keenly blue, the brow prone to corrugation in 
moments of mental absorption, the chin well 
developed, and the nose long and a trifle too 
definitely tipped for beauty. One has to see 
the Count smile to appreciate the inspirational 
nature of his charm. This smile of his alone 
won him his hosts of Cairo friends, for it was 
all things to all men—stimulating to the diffi- 























THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR AND HIS WIFE 


This picture of the Count and Countess von Bernstorft 
was made as they stood on the dock in New York, gain- 
ing their first impressions of the country in which they 
are so prominent officially. 


dent, satisfying to the suspicious. It is an 
open and progressive smile, never lurking 
furtively at the corners of the lips, but ad- 
vancing boldly over the whole typically Teu- 
tonic countenance in the spirit of Machiavelli’s 
maxim for the practical man—that it is better 
to be adventurous than cautious. The Count’s 
friends have inferred that he smiled his way 
to success in the diplomatic service from the 
time he first left Berlin as a callow but in- 
sinuating attaché to that giddy period when, 
as the representative of William II in the 
Egyptian capital, he rode splendidly through 
the Ezbekiah while uniformed runners ahead 
of him bade the populace in loud tones make 
room for the important man. Such progress 
through even an Oriental thorofare was over 
gorgeous for the quiet Count, who never liked 
the khedivial etiquet with its ceremonial 
splendor, from which the atmosphere of 
Washington affords him an intense relief. 

In the English language the Count is even 
more at home than he is in the tongue of the 
fatherland, for this new German ambassador 
was born in England and spent the first nine 
years of his life there. In this respect he is 
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like his predecessor, the lamented Baron von 
Sternberg, who was born in Yorkshire and 
reared in the West Riding. Count von Bern- 
storff, however, has none of those English 
traits which, in the case of his predecessor, 
denoted mixed blood. There is no outer crust 
of aloofness on the surface of his good breed- 
ing, through which the stranger must break 
to the charm within. The smile of Count von 
Bernstorff is as warmly receptive at a first 
interview as it remains when one has talked 
to him for four days in the confinement of an 
English “week-end” at Chatsworth. As the 
grizzled grenadier of the Napoleonic guard 
loved to be shot, Count von Bernstorff likes to 
be bored. It is the secret of his prodigious 
social successes. 

How unforced is the sympathy of this diplo- 
matist with America and all things American 
has been shown not only in his democracy of 
taste and manner, but in his marriage and 
the education of his children. The Countess 
von Bernstorff is an American of German 
descent, her family having settled in this 
country generations ago. She was educated 
as an American girl and reared in an Ameri- 
can environment. She has never lost touch 
with this country even when her husband's 
official position took him quite to the other 
side of the world. The relatives of the 
Countess in New York are numerous, while 
her friends there have been made for her by 
the cordiality with which in many capitals she 
has welcomed and entertained them. This lady 
is now in her forty-second year only, altho her 
daughter is a full grown young lady and ‘her 
son wears the uniform of a German officer. 
The young man has been detained in the 
fatherland, but the daughter accompanied her 
parents to this country, and is one of the many 
debutantes of the present Washington season. 

The “note” of the German Embassy here 
under Count von Bernstorff will, if eulogists 
of his temperament be well advised, be 
quietness. The-spectacular element in diplo- 
macy will be avoided and the Ambassador 
will strive not to weary the American public 
by too constant a demand upon its admiration 
of his ability as an orator. The gaps in his 
eloquence will be choked with hospitality—not 
the imperial hospitality of interminable condi- 
ments, but that truer hospitality of the hand- 
shake prefacing the offer of a cigar. Wit and 
eloquence, we understand from our German 
contemporaries in Berlin, will be of the over- 
flowing heart rather than of the elevated head. 
The effect, it seems, is to be greater than the 
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from what is sometimes referred to as the “shirt sleeves” 
England, and has an American wife of German descent, 
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talent. There has been a reaction against 
talent in the Foreign Office at Berlin.. Makers 
of epigrams, quoters of apt citations from the 
classics, charmers away of ill humor and deft 
negotiators of combinations are in no such 
demand as ambassadors as they were wont to 
be. The cry is all for men to impress upon the 
nations to which they are sent, explains the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, the idea of German 
good faith, German honesty, German anxiety 
for the peace of the world, German willing- 
ness to respect the rights of others to a place 
in the sun. The very absence of flame and 
fancy from the ingredients of the Count’s 
mind commended him for the post he has as- 
sumed among us. The circumstance that he 
has never struck into the province of paradox 
with an epigram or delighted the convivial 
with some golden rain of anecdote proved the 
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ladder up which he climbed from Cairo to our 
capital. As the first French republic had no 
use for chemists, the present German Empire 
has no desire for spectacular diplomatists. 
Thus does it come about that Berlin, dreading 
every personification of genius for diplomacy, 
sends Washington the embodiment of a smile. 
That smile is the count’s. It is the first ap- 
plication.to world politics of a familiar law in 
literature that nations grow weary even of 
excellence and seek a new way of writing, tho 
it should be a worse, turning with relief from 
Shakespeare to a poet less sublime, even as 
Berlin, surfeited with a Bismarckian diplo- 
macy, treats us to Bernstorff. He lacks fire, 
but not sagacity. His inspiration is never 
divine, but he has shrewdness, experience, 
knowledge of mankind, and a sincere desire to 
win the respect and affection of this country. 





HENEY: A FIRST CLASS 


ROVIDENCE forges some of its 
instruments in very hot furnaces. 

P Francis Joseph Heney, to whose 
bulldog grip and houndlike per- 

tinacity the conviction of Abe 

Ruef a few days ago, and his sentence to 
fourteen years in prison, were chiefly due, may 
easily be identified even by the most orthodox 
of us as a providential instrument; but it is 
more difficult to see the hand of Providence in 
the schooling to which he was subjected. 
Drink, gambling, gun-play were the main fea- 
tures of its curriculum, and Heney took the 
whole course. He never got farther than the 
Freshman year in a real college; but he took 
all the degrees there were to take in the school 
of roystering, fighting, devil-may-caring life 
in the wild and woolly west, even to the killing 
of his man in a street fight. Heney will be a 
hard man to write up for a perfectly proper 
boys’ book of heroes, for he did most of the 
things that boys are taught—and rightly taught 
—carry a young man straight to the devil. But 
instead of going to the devil Heney has been 
for years going for the devil, and with great 
eclat. By all the rules of the game, as we 
used to be taught the rules, he should have 
ended his career somewhat as Jesse James 
ended his, either on the scaffold or in a striped 
suit at enforced labor, or shot to death by a 
sheriff like a hunted animal in a dense chap- 
paral. Instead, he stands before the country 
to-day as the hero in more than one desperate 
battle for civic righteousness, a menace to 
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rascals, whether they be United States Sen- 
ators, mayors, or financial magnates who run 
big railroads. He is even mentioned for a cab- 
inet position. The only stripes he seems likely 
to wear are the Stars and Stripes in which 
the honest citizens of San Francisco may some 
time hereafter drape his statue. 

After all, the main question in determining 
a man’s career is not what he does incidentally, 
as he passes through his period of adolescence 
and young manhood, but what it is that domin- 
ates him when final decision is to be made. 
Two traits dominated Heney—Honesty and 
Courage. He never did like thieves and thiev- 
ery, and he has always had the courage to 
fight them and to take great joy in the fighting. 
He was born of an Irish father and a German 
mother, and he breathed his first breath in 
Lima, N. Y., in 1859, on St. Patrick’s Day in 
the morning—‘“as tho,” says Alfred Henry 
Lewis, “his mother would pay his Irish father 
a compliment!” When he was but four years 
of age the family moved to San Francisco, and 
Heney prides himself on being not a native 
New Yorker but a San Francisco Californian. 
He was brought up as a boy “south of Market 
Street,” which was a tough district, where a 
boy had to fight or stay at home most of the 
time. 

When he had obtained the liberal edu- 
cation of the grammar school, his father con- 
cluded that he had had enough learning, and 
put him to work in a furniture store. But there 
was even then in the boy’s mind the right kind 
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— 
“I'LL CONDUCT THIS PROSECUTION WITHOUT PAY!” 
To the courage and pertinacity of Francis J. 
corrupt political boss, 


Heney is chiefly due the recent sentence of Abe Ruef, San Francisco's 
to fourteen years in the San Quentin prison. A score of tragedies, it is said, have attended 
the trials prosecuted by Heney. The latest of these were the attempt to assassinate him and the suicide of the 
would-be assassin. Heney was seriously injured, but has recovered, ard is now going “up higher,” in his prosecu- 
tions, to the capitalists who have done the bribing of San Francisco’s officials. 
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of a dominating motive. He was determined, 
in spite of his father’s opposition, to go to 
college. He went to a night school to prepare 
for college, and his teachers became so in- 
terested that they helped him out of school 
hours, and in four months entered him in the 
class of “79. of the state university. His 
father still refused to let the boy go, and, dis- 
appointed- and for a time hopeless, young 
Heney took to a course of carousing that came 
near ruining his life. In spite of this first 
break, he soon recovered his nerve, passed a 
teacher’s examination, and took a school. By 
1882 he had saved up enough money to enable 
him to go to college without his father’s help. 
But he was “fired” in his first year. He had 
joined a sporty fraternity, and was referred to, 
in a college paper, as an example of the de- 
moralizing influence exerted by secret socie- 
ties. He hunted up the editor and forced him 
to tell the name of the writer. Then he went 
for the writer and thrashed him with a whip. 
The latter drew a pistol, and Heney grasped 
the weapon before it could be used. The two 
were separated, and Heney, being taunted for 
cowardice in attacking a fellow smaller than 
himself, proposed a duel with pistols, offering 
to give the other fellow the first shot. The 
duel was not fought, but the faculty concluded 
that Heney was too strenuous a young man for 
an academic career, and he was sent adrift. 
Disappointed again, he again took to carous- 
ing for a time, and then returned to the teach- 
ing of school. He had a lively time with his 
pupils in Silver City, Idaho, but endeared him- 
self to them finally by means of a lash with a 
knot tied in the end. But drink and faro 
soon had him going again, and when he and 
another man, as the result of a carousal, went 
about the streets “laying” for each other with 
loaded weapons, the school trustees looked for 
a new teacher. 

Then he went to mining, and, a little later, 
almost before he knew it, he found himself 
practising law. He was left temporarily in 
charge of a law office in Chalice by a lawyer 
who had been elected to the legislature. The 
story is told by Lincoln Steffens—to whom is 
due the credit for the facts that form the basis 
of most of this article—in The American 
Magazine: 


“Tt was a murder case. Three ‘tin horn’ gam- 
blers had a row with a fourth, who was killed. 
Since the only lawyer left in town was prosecuting 
attorney, the defence had to retain ‘the boy,’ 
Heney. Court met by day in the back room of 
the leading saloon, where at night the town 
gambled. The judge sat at the faro table, feeling 
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ran high, but all went well till it came to the 
argument. Heney’s nerve failed him. He was 
only. twenty years old, and he declared that he 
couldn’t make a speech. But his clients—the 
whole sporting population—insisted on having 
‘everything that belonged ‘to a trial,’ so they 
took the boy up to the bar and ‘threw drinks 
into him’ till he was in a mood for anything. 
And so he began his argument. As he proceeded, 
the prosecuting attorney interjected some abusive 
remarks. Heney paused, looking to the judge to 
protect him. But the judge was silent. The room 
was packed and the crowd moved uneasily, but 
Heney proceeded till again the prosecuting at- 
torney interrupted, and this time he used ‘fght- 
ing language.’ Heney picked up his chair, and, 
swinging it over his head, he exclaimed: 

“‘Tf the court won’t protect me, I will protect 
myself.’ ” 


Instead, however, of braining the other 
lawyer, Heney dropped the chair, saying: 
“Your old gray hairs protect you.” That 
made the other lawyer too mad for self-con- 
trol, and the judge fined them both. Heney’s 
fine was paid on the spot by the crowd, the 
prosecuting attorney resigned in a huff, and 
Heney won this his first case. 

Then he became a cowboy. His brother, 
Ben, had a ranch which was being managed 
by a grafting partner. Heney drove away the 
grafter and took charge himself. He was 
hazed by the cowboys, rode bucking broncos, 
learned to rope obstreperous steers and to 
keep a tin can moving along the ground by 
firing bullets into it with a revolver until it 
was out of range. Then he went to Fort 
Apache to dislodge another grafter in charge 
of his brother’s Indian trading store. His 
career in dislodging grafters, therefore, began 
early. He continued the practice of law “on 
the side,” and Steffens tells how he sued a 
railroad for the killing of a cow, got a judg- 
ment for $50 for his client, and secured pay- 
ment hy the simple process of chaining the 
driving wheel of a freight engine to the rails 
and mounting guard with a revolver until the 
judgment was satisfied. Then, at the age of 
thirty, he went to Tucson determined to be- 
come a real lawyer. One of the first things he 
found out there was that the grafter he had 
driven from Fort Apache was a candidate for 
county treasurer. Young Heney went into 
politics at once, and he soon found that he 
who fights political graft has a long, long 
fight on his hands. He was not a typical re- 
former. He still drank and gambled. But he 
was honest and he was courageous, and, being 
a fighter by instinct and training, he entered 
upon the contest that has carried him on to 
national fame. 











But he made a discovery about this time 
that humiliated him. It came about as the 
result of a good licking that he received. He 
had a grudge against the son of a politician, 
and, desiring a chance to fight this son, he 
wrote up a broadside against the father that 
blasted the latter’s hopes of being made a 
judge. Here is the story of what followed: 


“A day or two later some friends of Heney 
told him in the Court House that Calvert Wilson 
[the son] was looking for him. Heney laughed. 

“*He’ll come back,’ he said. ‘I'll go to my 
office, Calvert will come in, and you watch me 
throw him out.’ 

“Heney crossed the street to his office, laid off 
his coat, and, by and by, Calvert Wilson called. 
He invited Heney out into the hall, and demanded 
to know—— 

“The next minute Heney was on the floor with 
Wilson on top of him. ‘And,’ says Heney, ‘when 
my friends came rushing in, they didn't see me 
throwing Wilson out; they saw me hanging on to 
him to keep him from throwing me out.’ The 
spectators made the two fighters stand up and 
fight. Again Wilson threw Heney, and again and 
again; six times the Harvard man downed the 
Westerner and each time Heney struck on the 
back of his head, ‘good and hard.’ Then the 
crowd stopped the fight. Heney was licked, and 
well licked too. He was sick, as well as 
humiliated. 

“Utterly disgusted with himself, he consulted 
a physician, who told him that he was in a bad 
way physically ; if he wanted to live to lick Wilson 
or any other man he must stop drinking and go 
into training. A day or two after that the butcher 
and the baker met Heney at daybreak running 
and walking two or three miles out of town, and 
Tucson had it that Frank Heney was crazy.” 


Heney made up the quarrel with Wilson 
later, but for two years he remained a total 
abstainer, and “never since,” says Steffens, 
“has liquor interfered with his work.” His 
law practice became one of the largest and 
most lucrative in Arizona. 

The story of the killing of Dr. Handy has 
been told and retold many times. Handy was 
a big, brave, bullying sort of man, weighing 
two hundred pounds, a sure shot, a deadly 
enemy. He left his wife to live with another 
woman and then sued for a divorce. One 
after another of the lawyers employed by the 
wife were bullyragged by Handy, and quit the 
job. Heney happened to be in the office of 
one of them when Handy called and made his 
threats. It aroused all Heney’s spunkiness, and 
he volunteered to take the woman's case. His 
friends were aghast, and tried to dissuade him. 
“I will try the case or I'll take down my 
shingle,” said Heney. “I would rather be 
dead than have it said that a woman couidn’t 
be defended in a civil suit in a town where I 
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was practising law.” During the weeks that 
followed, Heney took all sorts of insults from 
Handy, in the restaurants, on the streets, in 
all sorts of places. “One name that he called 
me every day I had never in my life permitted 
any man to call me,”.he told Steffens “I 
took it then. I took it every day.” The trial 
dragged along for a year and a half, and 
Handy got a verdict in his favor. Heney ap 
pealed the case. He was told to abandon the 
appeal or leave the territory. But, having tried 
the case, Heney felt free at last to fight. They 
met on the street, and Handy assaulted him 
Heney broke from the big man's hold and 
drew his gun. Handy made a grab for it iust 
as Heney fired. Handy was fatally shot, dying 
the next day. The hearing in the case re- 
sulted in Heney’s prompt discharge 

Heney kept up his activity in politics, fight- 
ing hard to clean the grafters out of his party, 
the Democratic. He became county chairman 
and a big influence in the territorial commit- 
tee, and then became attorney-general of Ari- 
zona. He expected, if Arizona had succeeded 
in securing admission as a state under Cleve- 
land’s administration. to be elected a United 
States senator. But Arizona was not admitted 
because Cleveland wanted no more free silver 
Democrats in the Senate at that time. Dis- 
appointed in his ambition, Heney left the ter- 
ritory. A few years later the discovery of 
timber land frauds on a large scale in Oregon 
were unearthed, and Heney was employed as 
special prosecutor by the federal government. 
The most startling result of his work was the 
conviction and sentence of Senator Mitchell. 
It is possible that the recent clash between the 
President and Congress over the use of secret 
service men is in part an echo of that convic- 
tion of Mitchell. 

But the contest in San Francisco has 
been the fight of Heney’s life. It is a 
great drama that has been going on out 
there for the last two and a half years. 
At least a score of tragedies, it is said, 
can be traced to the trials that Heney has 
instituted. One man has gone insane. Four 
millionaires have gone into exile’ A chief of 
police has died, as popularly believed. by his 
own hand. Heney himself was shot and dan- 
gerously wounded a few months ago, and a 
day or two later his would-be assassin commit- 
ted suicide. Attempts were made on the lives 
of Crothers, the editor, and Older, the man- 
aging editor, of the Bulletin. But never in the 
whole long series of tragedies has Heney’s 
nerve deserted him. He secured a verdic: 
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against Schmitz and Ruef, and the state su- 
preme court overthrew it. In a new trial, a 
new verdict has been secured, and Ruef has 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for fourteen 
years. But Heney is after bigger men than 
either Schmitz or Ruef. Calhoun, the mil- 
lionaire head of the traction company in San 
"Francisco, and Harriman, the head of the 
Southern Pacific, are regarded by him as the 
men most responsible for the corrupt condi- 
tions out by the Golden Gate. Here are some 
extracts from a recent speech by Heney, de- 
livered in Pennsylvania, in which conditions 
in San Francisco are described: 


“We must reason from cause to effect. The 
corruption of the city life in San Francisco was 
not found in the deals made by Ruef, but was due 
to the fact that Harriman wanted to use certain 
men. Our real boss sits in New York City... . 

“According to my deduction, the head of the 
legal department of the Southern Pacific railway, 
W. E. Herrin, was the boss behind the apparent 
boss. But I am convinced that Herrin was, after 
all, the tool of the actual boss—Harriman.” 


Heney was induced to enter into the San 
Francisco fight by Fremont Older, managing 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. Accord- 
ing to George Kennan, writing in McClure’s, 
this is what Heney told Rudolph Spreckels, 
the financial backer of the prosecution, in reply 
to a question as to what it would cost to make 
the fight for reform and to carry it to a finish: 


“Before we go into that, Mr. Spreckels, I should 
like to ask whether you understand and have 
fully considered the probable consequences of the 
action that you propose to take? You are, I as- 
sume, a novice in this sort of work, but Mr. Burns 
and I have had experience, and we can tell you 
what is likely to happen to you. If you carry 
‘this fight through to a finish, without discrimina- 
tion and without favor, you may ultimately find 
yourself up against men of wealth, power, and 
high social position. Some of them may even be 
your personal associates and friends, They will 
naturally turn against you, and in defending them- 
selves they will do you all the harm they can. 
You must be prepared for loss of friends, injury 
to your business, false statements about your char- 
acter and motives, and worries and annoyances of 
all kinds. You must even be ready to take the 
risk of assassination, because when men are 
threatened with the penitentiary and see no other 
way of escape they sometimes commit murder, or 
hire it done. Have you thought of all these 
things ?” 

Mr. Spreckels replied that he had thought of 
some of them and was fully prepared to take the 
risk of all. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Heney, “I'll join you, 
and we'll carry this prosecution just as far and 
just as high up as the evidence will take us. My 
estimate of the expense is one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 
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Asked what he thought his own share of this 
sum should be, Heney replied: “I don’t want 
any share at all. lf you—a man of wealth, a 
man who doesn’t have to go into things of this 
kind—are willing to give it your time and 
your money, to sacrifice your comfort, and, if 
necessary, your business and your friends, in 
order to put up a fight for honest government, 
I should be a poor sort of creature if I were 
not willing to make some sacrifice myself. I'll 
conduct this prosecution without pay.” 

If Heney had been content to go no higher 
than Ruef and Schmitz, he would not have 
encountered anything like the opposition that 
he has had to contend with. But his con- 
science would not let him stop there. Just after 
he was shot, November 14, in Judge Lawlor'’s 
court room, by an ex-convict who had sought 
a place on the jury, and whose record was ex- 
posed by Heney, the latter issued a signed 
statement that shows the spirit in which the 
man has wrought. He said: 


“In this great human battle against vice and 
corruption let no one believe that the true source 
is to be found in the individual dynamiters, jury 
bribers, kidnappers, and assassins, and that their 
extermination means ultimate victory. Such 
beings are but the bubbles welling from the pool 
of filth that has been years in making. The seed 
has been sown, and we must reap the harvest; 
but in gathering the tares let us be satisfied with 
nothing but the root. 

“It has been a terrible sacrifice, but if my blood 
has not been shed in vain, if the assassin's bullet 
has suddenly disclosed to the public eye the 
hideousness of the gigantic conspiracy to defeat 
the law, then I shall feel that I have not 
lived in vain, that my poor efforts have met 
with immeasurable benefit to my beloved city and 
State. 


In recognition of this spirit, President 
Roosevelt sent a telegram to Heney’s wife, 
saying, in part: “Like every good American, I 
hold your husband in peculiar regard for the 
absolutely fearless way in which he has at- 
tacked and exposed corruption without any 
regard to the political or social prominence of 
the offender or to the dangerous character of 
the work.” 

Since then, the country has been startled 
by new disclosures of official graft in 
Pittsburg, paralleling, perhaps, that in San 
Francisco. And, by a singular coincidence, 
the traction company which is alleged to be 
behind this Pittsburg scullduggery is con- 
trolled by the same capitalists that control that 
in San Francisco. When Heney has cleaned 
up his work in California, there may be an- 
other job for him in the Smoky City. 
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IS MILTON’S POETRY STILL VITAL? 


Cres Q HE whole English-speaking world 

has been celebrating the three 

tk hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of John Milton. Poems 

have been written in his honor, 

addresses delivered, essays printed. Proces- 

sions and banquets have been organized and 

performances of his dramas have been given. 

But underneath all the hubbub the question in- 

sistently obtrudes: Do we read him any 

longer? In this twentieth century is he still 
vital ? 

The London Saturday Review admits that 
Milton is “no longer popular,” and the London 
Outlook believes that “the present generation 
does not read Milton, at least after its school- 
days are done.” The New York Evening Post 
is of the same opinion. It asks: 


“Apart from public ceremonies, how much is 
Milton actually enjoyed to-day, not generally, for 
‘no great poet can be exactly popular, but by the 
scholars and professors of culture who are pro- 
claiming his honor? How many of them, if 
pressed, would say, as Dr. Johnson avowed, that 
‘we read Milton for instruction, retire harassed 
and overburdened, and look elsewhere for recrea- 
tion; we desert our master, and seek for compan- 
ions’? Or, to take a modern instance, how many 
of them in their hearts would agree with the dis- 
tinguished professor of English literature who not 
long ago wrote that ‘no one nowadays would read 
“Paradise Lost” for pleasure’? It is a fair sus- 
picion that one might open the poet’s works in 
many a well-used library without finding the 
owner’s favorite passages marked, as they were in 
Lamb’s copy, with a ‘soiled crumb of right 
Gloucester, or, peradventure, a _ stray 
ash of tobacco.’ 


” 


A New York gentleman has been encour- 
aged by this editorial to confess that for forty 
years he has sincerely tried to read Milton. 
“Even last night,” he writes in a recent letter 
to The Post, “I began to read ‘Comus,’ but, 
alas! I simply could not do it.” He begs The 
Post to suggest some way whereby he can 
“positively feel interested in ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
or, in fact, any of the long poems.” He writes 
further : 


“I love books more than almost anything else. 
I can delight in Shakespeare and Addison and 
Johnson, and others of that age, but as yet Milton 
is simply a closed book. I presume that for years 
to come I'll bravely try to find the key. I will 


doubtless hie away from wife and children and 
say to myself, as I have many a time, ‘Now I'll 
certainly master this wonderful work.’ 1 try 
to avoid the feeling that I am making a task of 
it. I try to throw myself into the spirit of the 
past, and for an hour | hug the delysion that I 
know which is the beginning and the end of a 
sentence. I try to think of a serpent as actually 
talking to a woman, and she not appearing to be 
greatly surprised. I endgavor to construct the 
old theological dogmas that led to sych beliefs, 
and then—oh, the bed looks sq tempting, and in 
fifteen minutes my paradise has been regained. 
I am sound asleep.” 


The Post has not, as yet, suggested a “way” 
out of this gentleman’s difficulties. It declares, 
however, its own conviction that the man who 
does not know how to enjoy Milton misses “a 
large world of delight.” “There are in his 
poetry,” it continues, “deep wells of emotion, 
which can be found in no books of the present 
day, and whose exhilaration, unless we seek 
it there, we are likely never to know.” The 
feeling, indeed, is widespread that Milton 
ought to be widely read, even tho he is not. 

Every young writer and critic, says Wilfred 
Whitten, in Putnam’s Magazine, has some- 
thing to learn from Milton. “Even the novel- 
ist of to-day,” Mr. Whitten is convinced, “in 
common with the historian, the essayist and 
the poet, has something to gain from keeping 
a chamber of his mind sacred to Milton and 
reverberant with his austere music.” More 
specifically, Mr. Whitten says: 


“What Professor Raleigh calls the besetting sin 
of the Romantics—the employment of irrelevant 
and excessive detail—would surely be purged by 
loyalty to the master of English Classicism. Nor 
would this be the only vice to wither away in 
contact with Milton’s altar flame. The power to 
prolong, and balance, and undulate a sentence 
would be acquired by reminiscence; and the young 
writer would not need Milton’s explicit disap- 
proval of the staccato style, so useful as a spurt, 
sO wearying as a pace.” 


Mr. Whitten goes on to pay an enthusiastic 
tribute to the inherent vitality and poetic value 
of Milton’s best writing: 


“Poor and unhappy is that man for whom Mil- 
ton’s poetry has not provided spiritual fountains 
and hiding-places. How the mind rests itself, 
after many wanderings, in the searching moral 
dignity of certain passages! No poet—and this is 
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one secret of Milton’s influence and appositeness 
—has so mingled moral with natural beauty, 

so beneficently confused the purity of nature and 
that of the heart’s best desires. His mere land- 
scapes implant a hunger for good. Who does not 
feel this in reading such lines as these: 


fairy elves, 
Whose midnight rev els by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 


There is no fathoming the pure suggestions and 
the recall of youth in such lines. Or how is one 
to exhaust the marvel of those in ‘Lycidas,’ in 
which the Cornish coast is described with a sense 
of sublimity and space which one could not have 
thought to be within the conga of language. 


Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st, by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 


Such scenes are more real than any in nature, for 
they belong to those landscapes of the inner eye 
which we have caught from old dreams in the 
beginnings of life and worship—that haunting 


world which flashed only to fade, yet glimmers 


behind all that we think and see.’ 


With the same sort of enthusiasm, Harry 
Thurston Peck, in The Cosmopolitan, speaks 
of Milton’s “rare, divine and unmistakable gift 
of fusing thought and language in such a way, 
and with such fire of genius, as to render the 
combination overwhelming, never-to-be-for- 
gotten, irresistible.” It is not the trick of the 
facile phrase. It is the supreme dominance 
of the lure of language which Shakespeare 
alone has shared. Professor Peck writes 


“There are not a few of Milton’s passages 
which, if quoted offhand, would, even by many in- 
telligent people, be at once ascribed to Shake- 
speare. Such are the two lines: 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 
Such, again, are the following: 
That last infirmity of noble minds. 
To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new, 
He touched the tender stops of 
various quills. 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
Hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 
Myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep. 
Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges moving. 
There are lines and phrases from ‘Paradise Lost’ 
which many believe to be Biblical rather than 


Miltonic. They all have a quality of crag-like 
greatness, as do some of the splendid passages of 
his prose. It is not true, as Addison remarked, 
that ‘our language sank under him,’ or, as others 
of later date have written, that he is too uniformly 
majestic, so that we hear only organ strains in 
Milton’s music. In his lovely poems, ‘L’Allegro’ 
and ‘Il Penseroso,’ which were written at Horton, 
near Windsor, when he was twenty-five, there is a 
whole fairy orchestra of chiming bells, ‘and flutes, 
and harps. There is playfulness as well as the 
rarest poetic fancy. Who will not recall: 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come and trip it as ye go, 

On the light fantastic toe? 
And again: 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom? 
And wonderfully Shakespearean is that dar.n; 
mixture of metaphors in ‘Lycidas,’ 

Blind mouths, that scarce themselves 

know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, 
which can fairly be set beside that other expres 
sive paradox in ‘Paradise Lost,’ 

No light, but rather darkness visible. 

“Here, briefly, we may see why Milton, in the 

history of our language, stands second only to 
Shakespeare.” 


To speak of Milton, then, as being “out of 
date” is as futile as to say that Shakespeare 
himself has been outlived. A writer in The 
Fortnightly Review, Alice Law, declares: 


“As the sun and moon they are to each other: 
Milton lighting up the invisible world, the silent 
witness of God, cold, serene, and lofty in the 
heavens, Shakespeare warming and lighting our 
visible globe, breeding life on it, and also occa- 
sionally breeding carrion. We are all brave and 
lusty in the power of sunlight, but it is when be- 
nighted, stumbling, and off the track that the 
moon becomes cur helper. It is the old anti- 
thesis of the Ideal and the Real. While Milton 
on.the one hand points to the bitter fruit of man’s 
first Disobedience, and the cost of his Redemp- 
tion, Shakespeare gives us the impression of not 
caring a jot whether Man has been disobedient 
or not, the impression even of one who revels it 
his very scrapes and shortcomings. Like some 
big-hearted schoolboy he romps and frolics with 
us, while Milton, the grave, tho kindly High 
Master, stands regarding the sport from afar. 
Shakespeare wins our heart by his flattering ap- 
peal to the latent egoism in each of us: no one 
1s apparently too insignificant to be taken thought 
of, and the poorest of us struts a fine fellow 
on his boards. Milton, on the other hand, finds 
little to admire in Man as he its, but glories in 
the conception of what he once was and again 
might be! The contrasts between their points of 
view—the spiritual and the human—cannot per- 
haps be better exemplified than in their respec- 
tive heroes; on the one hand Adam, towering, 
gracious, glorio: is, and godlike; on the other the 
gallantly confiding fat knight, the gentle, gross, 
immortal Falstaff. Shakespeare’s appeal is to 
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Man only: the world is his stage and Humanity 
is both actor and audience. Milton, on the other 
hand, regarding man as constituting only a por- 
tion of the Universe, appeals not to him only 
but to all the infinite. powers outside and beyond 
him, to God Himself, and to all the glorious Com- 
pany of Heaven. Which, finally, of these appeals 
is actually the greater cannot be decided 
finite judgment, because it depends upon an un- 
known factor, namely, upon the existence of that 
‘perfect witness of all-judging Jove’ by which 
Milton throughout his life elected to abide.” 


Modern readers who want to understand 
Milton are advised by the Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon, in The Atlantic Monthly, to conceive 
of his writings in terms of the poet’s own per- 
sonal experience. Milton the human being 
was ever in Milton the artist, and he worked 
out from the personal to the.national and the 
racial. As Dr. Gordon puts it: 


“The joy of the youth Milton, like the sweet 
breath of a summer morning when the quiet earth 
is awakening under the touch of the first beams 
of daybreak, is the pulse of ‘L’Allegro’; its ac- 
cumulated images of clean mirth lay open a soul 
full of honor and delight. His ‘Il Penseroso’ 
brings to us the pensiveness of his contemplative 
and sensitive spirit before the real struggle began. 
The purity and chivalry that were ever Milton’s 
flow in the noble verse of ‘Comus’; also his early- 
born and steadfast optimism: 

Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall’d 

: If this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 
His first great sorrow finds a-voice in ‘Lycidas’; 
the sonnets, whose sound is like the sea, speak 
for the poet as the representative of suffering free- 
dom and ‘heroism; ‘Paradise Lost’ becomes the 
organ requiem of personal and national and racial 
disaster; ‘Paradise Regained’ is bloodless because 
there is so little of Milton in it; in ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ there is the final surge in this mighty 
representative life.” 


“Paradise Lost” was the poem that, above 
all, combined the Miltonic personal note with 
the universal motives. In one sense, it was 
the cry of Milton’s disillusionment ; in another, 
it was the symbol of the universal infidelity of 
man to his highest ideals. Says Dr. Gordon: 


“The vitality of ‘Paradise Lost’ comes from the 
soul of Milton the English patriot. It is, first of 
all, the generalized form of his own history. He 
was born when the king and the people were to 
meet in tragic conflict, when the national church 
was to face the national conscience, when organ- 
ized religion was to join in battle the nobler 
ideals and character of a community inspired by 
the spirit of freedom. At length came Oliver 
Cromwell, his battles, his. victories, his common- 
wealth ; and Milton saw in all this the realiza- 
tion and the prophetic servant of his dreams. 
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English freedom, English manhood, and English 
progress were assured. 

“Then came the tragic reverse. Oliver Crom 
well died in September, 1658, and in 1660 the son 
of ‘Charles I was crowned King of England. The 
restoration of the Stuart dynasty meant disaster 
to Milton’s ‘national hope. Again the tyrant was 
on the throne, again the bishop was co-oppressor 
with the king; again display, corruption, infamy, 
were in the court, setting fashions for the wealth 
and youth of the land; again freemen were driven 


to the wall. Milton’s personal fortunes were 
wrecked, and he lived in a community in which 
he was regarded almost with loathing. But it 


was not personal disaster that made Milton go as 
with a sword in his bones, but the disaster to 
freedom, In the consciousness of a tremendous 
personal and national calamity, he faced the spir 
itual tragedy of mankind as told in the epic of 
the Fall. Personal contradiction and sorrow, na 
tional disaster and woe, were taken up into the 
universal tragedy and misery of the race. ‘Para- 
dise Lost’ is the epic of the race, but the racial 
epic is fed from the tragic issues of personal and 
national history. The great poem burns from its 
first line to its last with this tremendous con 
temporaneous fire.” 


It is in this larger signification that George 
Edward Woodberry, one of our most distin- 
guished critics, extols “Paradise Lost.” The 
poem is not modern, he concedes ;* but “neither 
is it a Renaissance and Reformation poem, 
any more than the ‘Divine Comedy’ is a medi- 
eval poem.” He goes on to say: 


“It remains universal, not for an age, but for 
all time, because it is a poem of the soul and its 
mystery, and sets forth under an intelligible for- 
mula of thought and history, and in image of 
becoming grandeur and splendor, the legend of 
the soul which has been the historical framework 
of spiritual piety in Christian ages and still ap- 
peals by countless tendrils of memory, custom and 
aspiration to men born Christians; it fills imagin- 
atively what is otherwise a void, peoples the lone 
infinite, as no other secular work has done. It is 
thus that it neighbors the Bible in the thoughts 
of men; and not only does it do this by its 
matter, but also by its style. The Bible is the 
standard of perfection in English writing, but the 
same influence which flows from it upon the 
listening mind, and is felt as the unapproached 
perfection of prose speech in langfilage and cadence 
by the host of the common people in congregations, 
also flows from Milton’s verse in the region of 
poetry; every one, however unlearned in litera- 
ture, feels that here is a standard of perfection. 
It is a fit and crowning excellence; but the style 
is no more all of Milton than it is all of Isaiah or 
St.:John. The people cannot escape great style, 
as all oratory shows; neither can they escape 
great poetry. The power of the highest is always 
greatest upon the lowest; it is this which makes a 
national poem possible; this sent Homer with all 
Greek ships, Virgil with all Roman eagles, Milton 
with all English Bibles through the world.” 





*Great Writers. By George Edward Woodberry. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Company. 
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A HISTORIAN WHO REVEALS THE INNER MOTIVE 


“History,” says Guglielmo Ferrero, the eminent Italian author of “The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “is rot 
mere anatomy; it should be considered rather as a study in psychology.” 


* 














HE visit to this country of Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero, the Italian his- 
7 torian, may serve to illustrate, in 
a very delightful way, the ro- 
mantic elements that lie hidden 
in our modern and outwardly prosaic life. 
Ferrero lives in Turin. For several years past 
he has been writing and publishing his history 
of “The Greatness and Decline of Rome.” His 
fellow-countrymen did not think so very much 
of his work, tho in France it was highly 
praised, and Ferrero was invited to lecture in 
Paris. Then, one day, came a letter from a 
far country. It was written by the Italian 
ambassador at Washington, and the gist of 
the message was that President Roosevelt had 
been reading Ferrero’s history and was greatly 
impressed by its merits. In fact, this letter 
said, the President was so much interested in 
the history that he wanted Ferrero to come 
to America and talk it over. So Ferrero came. 
Since his arrival, he and the President have 
enjoyed together many hours of discussion on 
historical topics. The public would doubtless 
be very much interested in knowing what they 
said, but unfortunately no record of the con- 
versations has been kept. All that we know 
for certain is contained in one vivid sentence 
divulged by Ferrero to a reporter of the New 
York Evening Post. “Mr. Roosevelt,” the 
historian said, “thinks Cesar the greatest char- 
acter in history, a noble type of manhood, well 
worth imitating; but he despises Napoleon as 
the greatest hypocrite that ever trod the face 
of the earth.” 

It is not to be inferred from the foregoing 
that President Roosevelt is the only American 
genuinely interested in Ferrero’s history. The 
English translation* of the work, as it has 
appeared in this country, has been widely read 
and discussed. A year and a half ago, we 
characterized Ferrero in these pages as “a 
historian who writes like a novelist.” But he 
is much more than that. He is a historian 
with powers of insight approaching genius. 

The magnitude of Ferrero’s achievement lies 
not in his discovery of new sources. He uses, 
in the main, the authorities from which his 
predecessors have derived their information. 
His peculiar gift is in his new reading of old 
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FERRERO, THE MASTERLY INTERPRETER OF ANCIENT 
ROME 


facts. His interpretation is truer than that of 
others because he understands human nature 
better. “History is not mere anatomy,” he 
says; “it should be considered rather as a 
study in psychology.” 

In preparing himself for his task, which he 
regards as a life-work, Ferrero saturated him- 
self in the ancient literature of Rome. He 
gathered all the original records he could lay 
his hands on. The letters of Cicero, Suetonius 
and Dion Cassius he read as many as ten 
times over. Gradually his main hypotheses 
shaped themselves in his mind. Some proved 
tenable, others untenable. The hypotheses that 
stood the test of the facts became the founda- 
tien on which his whole historical structure 
was raised. 

It is useless, according to Ferrero, to at- 
tempt to write history unless one has the 
imaginative power to frame great hypotheses. 
He has lately told a New York Times inter- 
viewer: 


“To write history you. must surround yourself 
with hypotheses, tracing each one to its origin or 
until you prove it untenable. Take, for example, 
the government of Augustus. One hypothesis is 
that he founded a monarchy under the guise of 
a republic; another is that he attempted to resur- 
rect the old republic without reviving the old 
aristocracy; or there may be others. But what- 
ever hypothesis one takes, one must not do as 
Mommsen did—consecrate 250 pages to the ‘Mo- 
mentum Ancyranum’ and arrive at nowhere. Why 
did Julia go into exile? Why did Tiberius suc- 
ceed Augustus? A man like Augustus, who had 
governed the world for forty-three years, must 
have had some policy. History should show 
what it was.” 


Ferrero’s 
He writes 


The predominating quality in 
mode of expression is its vitality. 
with the repressed vivacity of the Italian. He 
could not be dull if he tried. But it must 
not be supposed that be sacrifices accuracy 
to journalistic sparkle. He is a scholar, and 
he knows his subject through and through. 

The four volumes of the history thus far 
translated cover, with the exception of five 
introductory chapters, a period of less than 
a hundred years. Volumes I and II deal with 
the age of Czxsar, from the death of Sulla 
to the Ides of March. Volumes III and IV 
are devoted to the period which intervened be- 
tween Czsar’s death and the departure of 
Augustus for the East, p.c. 21. Under Fer-" 
rero’s handling this remote past unfolds before 
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us like a vast stage on which the masses, the 
agricultural aristocracy, the commercial middle 
class all play a part. In the language of 
Sibilla Aleramo, who writes in Putnam’s 
Magazine: 


“Figures stand out on this background—agi- 
tators such as Catiline, governors enriched by 
graft, such as Verres, young provincial Italians 
such as Cornelius Nepos, Cicero and Varron, hur- 
rying to exercise in the capital their oratorical, 
poetical and scientific talents; later on, Horace 
and Virgil, and powerful bankers like Atticus 
the friend of Cicero and Maecenas, the friend of 
Horace. Then the great enemies ,of Rome 
emerge, such as Mithridates and Cleopatra. Fin- 
ally, in high relief, appear the great captains, 
legislators _ and conquerors—Lucullus, Cesar, 
Augustus—makers of empire and playthings of 


fate, who, believing they are accomplishing 
their own objects, achieve others. j ‘ 
We see not only great men and_ smaller 
figures mingling in contemporaneous _ society, 


moved by the passions of the time, by personal 
ambitions and necessities of the struggle for su- 
premacy, but also, and above all, the play of the 
great economic forces that govern society and 
direct it unsuspected by its contemporaries.” 


Ferrero is at his happiest in his brilliant 
pen-pictures of the great personalities of 
ancient times. He conceives of Julius Czsar 
as something of a demagog, but a demagog 
in the good sense—that is, as one who in- 
dulged the prejudices of the people in order 
to accomplish a statesman’s purpose. Augustus 
is described as “an old man at thirty-five,” 
without any of the qualities that made Cesar 
great, the heir of Cicero rather than of the 
great Dictator. The usually accepted inter- 
pretation of Augustus as the first of the Em- 
perors, who established despotism under the 
forms of the republic, playing a political com- 
edy all the time, Ferrero not only repudiates 
but ridicules. Mark Antony appears as “a 
man of powerful frame and active mind, dar- 
ing and generous, but sensual, imprudent, 
proud and violent.” Of Cleopatra we get this 
picture: 


“Herself utterly cold and callous, insensitive by 
nature to the flame of true devotion, Cleopatra 
was one of those women gifted with an unerring 
instinct for all the various roads to men’s affec- 
tions. She could be the shrinking, modest girl, 
too shy to reveal her half-unconscious emotions of 
jealousy and depression and _ self-abandonment ; 
or a woman carried away by the sweep of a fiery 
and uncontrollable passion. She could tickle the 
esthetic sensibilities of her victims by rich and 
gorgeous festivals, by the fantastic adornment 
of her own person and her palace, or by brilliant 
discussions on literature and art; she could con- 
jure up all the grosser instincts with the vilest 
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obscenities of conversation, with the free and 
easy jocularity of a woman of the camps. 


Cleopatra, Ferrero thinks, was not a particu- 
larly beautiful woman. Her portraits show a 
fleshy face and a powerful aquiline ngse. Her 
power was in her personality. The Shake- 
spearean tradition of Antony and Cleopatra 
as infatuated lovers is replaced by a much 
more prosaic interpretation of the couple as 
scheming politicians who for ends of their 
own entered into an alliance which was to 
yield Antony hard cash and Cleopatra an 
Eastern empire. 

Another tradition overthrown by Ferrero is 
that which represents Antony as having made 
a perfervid funeral address at the death of 
Cesar. In treating this episode Ferrero fol- 
lows Plutarch and Suetonius. The assassina- 
tion of Cesar, he argues, precipitated a civil 
crisis that must have compelled Antony to 
exercise prudence and caution. It is prob- 
able, he asserts, that in the days of doubt 
which followed Antony tried to steer a middle 
course between the popular party and the con- 
servatives, and that even at Czsar’s funeral 
he only added a few perfunctory words to the 
reading of the Senatorial decree. 

Ferrero is original, but he is not extrava- 
gant, and his theories all have a basis in fact. 
“So far as Ferrero differs from Mommsen,” 
says Harry Thurston Peck in The Bookman, 
“it is not in cutting loose from the historical 
literature of the past, but rather in adhering 
much more closely to it than did Mommsen, 
who rested his case perhaps too much upon 
philological and archeological investigation.” 
The same writer continues: 


“It must be said, if we are to compare the two 
historians, that the Italian is quite as prone as 
the German to give us imaginative . inferences. 
When you come to sift the matter down, it all 
ends in this: that both men have looked at the 
same facts and consulted the same authorities, 
and that the difference lies wholly in the point 
of view Mommsen throws a low light upon 
tata and Cicero, for example, and a high 
light upon Cesar, while with Ferrero this process 
is reversed. Essentially, however, there is little 
difference between the two. Ferrero’s 
volumes do not supersede the work of Mommsen 
for that portion of Roman history which Momm- 
sen’s volumes cover. At the most, they may be 
viewed as a corrective.” 


Ferrero himself would be the last to claim 
that his interpretation is final. As he con- 
ceives it, the writing of history is an infinite 
process. “In twenty or thirty years,” he de- 
clares, “I shall take up my history again, and 
the work will go on,” 














THE SOCIALIST SPIRIT 





NE of the challenging signs of the 
times is to be found in the grow- 
ing strength of the Socialist ap- 
peal to literary men. Socialism 

N2IKSL) sis leaving its impress not mere- 
ly on the political but on the intellectual life 
of the day. It has appealed to men of genius 
as far apart as Maxim Gorky and William 
Morris, and has colored the best work of Ber- 
nard Shaw and Anatole France. Here in 
America it has tinted alike the Arcadian 
dreams of Mr. Howells, the lurid visions of 
Jack London, and the noble poetry of Edwin 
Markham. 

Robert Hunter, in his new book,* “Socialists 
at Work,” declares that the literature of So- 
cialism, in its largest sense, represents “per- 
haps the main current” in the literary effort 
of recent years. He divides it into two periods. 
The first was Socialistic, rather than Socialist, 
and corresponded with the unorganized and 
not always intelligent revolt of the working 
cl4sses previously to the eighties. Nearly all 
the great minds in literature, consciously or 
unconsciously, translated into their work the 
spirit of unrest and blind revolt characteris- 
tic of the time. Turgenieff, Tolstoy, Victor 
Hugo, Zola, Whitman, Carlyle and Ruskin, to 
mention only a few, were all expressing in 
varied form the widespread discontent with 
the existing social order. Mr. Hunter says: 


“cc 


“Amidst the storms then raging over Europe 
there was something magnificent in the Titanic 
labors of these men. Analyzing the warring ele- 
ments, describing the discord, lamenting the car- 
nage, they sought for some guiding principle, but 
in vain; they could only voice the spirit of their 
restless, questioning, dissatisfied age. They were 
the prophets, rather than the teachers of the new 
time of which they saw but the dawn. ‘I know not 
if I deserve,’ said Heine, ‘that a laurel-wreath 
should one day be laid on my coffin. Poetry, 
dearly as I have loved it, has always been to me 
but a divine plaything. I have never attached 
any great value to poetical fame; and I trouble 
myself very little whether people praise my 
verses or blame them. But lay on my coffin a 
sword; for I was a brave soldier in the Libera- 
tion war of humanity.” The same wish might 
have been expressed by all these men, for with- 
out exception they placed higher than their art 
their work in the service of humanity.” 


It is not a mere coincidence, continues Mr. 
Hunter, that during the same period another 
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group of great minds was trying to form an 


International Working Men’s Association. 
Marx, Engels, Bakounine, Mazzini, were all 
minds of a high order, and all were connected 
with the International at some time in its his- 
tory. “It represented in active life,” we read, 
“what the other group represented in litera- 
ture. Both groups felt instinctively the mod- 
ern revolt; both saw the evils of our economic 
system; both recoiled from the anarchy in so- 
ciety, the bitter poverty of the many, the arro- 
gant dominance of the few. But the Inter- 
nationalists, like the writers, could arrive at 
no common program; and, after a few years 
of troubled existence, their organization broke 
into dissension and discord, which was also 
characteristic of the time. Mr. Hunter writes 
further 


“The eighties mark a new period in the litera- 
ture as well as in the politics of Socialism. 
There began to appear at that time in all the coun- 
tries of Europe a new force. There was the same 
revolt against the anarchy of society, against pov- 
erty and riches, but with it there came a master 
passion which differed fundamentally from the 

vague democratic yearnings of the older men. Car- 
lyle, as well as the others, had noticed the grow- 
ing proletariat, but he no more than they under- 
stood the historic role they were destined to play. 
Matthew Arnold said: “Our present social or- 
ganization has been an appointed stage in our 
growth; it has been of good use, and has en- 
abled us to do great things. But the use is at an 
end, and the stage is over.’ Nearly all the older 
men were of a similar view. They felt that society 
was on the eve of new developments, but of 
these their thought was vague and uncertain. In 
general their attitude was destructive and nega- 
tive; more in accord with Bakounine than with 
Marx, who was coming to be the dominant spirit 
of the rising movement. 

“Socialism was beginning to manifest itself in 
definite form in Germany, in France, in Belgium, 
and even in England. It was no longer a mere 
revolt, and as an organized and disciplined move- 
ment it began to play an important role in the 
political life of Europe. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the older men would fully under- 
stand the new movement, and it was but natural 
that in the main it was the younger men in lit- 
erature and art who gave it expression. In any 
case, nothing could be more remarkable than the 
rapid change following the seventies. After the 
vague democratic yearnings and the purely de- 
structive criticism of the older generation, suc- 
ceeded a gospel that dominated men of widely 
different talents; as, for instance: William Mor- 
ris, Anatole France, Bernard Shaw, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Alexander Kielland, Maxim Gorky, 
H. G. Wells, Giovanni Verga, Gerhart Haupt- 
niann, Edmondo de Amicis, Grant Allen, Edward 
Carpenter, Giovanni Pascoli, Ada Negri and 
Frederik van Eeden.” 
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William Morris is accorded by Mr. Hunter 
a first place in the literature of Socialism. 
This great-hearted Englishman had already 
done two men’s work, as poet and artist, at the 
time he threw himself into Socialism. For up- 
wards of ten years he devoted himself to its 
propaganda. The fruitage of this period con- 
sists of pamphlets, lectures, essays, poems and 
two romances, “The Dream of John Ball” and 
“News from Nowhere.” Mr. Hunter charac- 
terizes “The Dream of John Ball” as “one of 
the finest romances in our language.” Of 
“News from Nowhere,” he says: 


“Morris wrote ‘News from Nowhere’ as a re- 
tort to the machine-like Utopia of Edward Bel- 
lamy. Loving labor, he did not want to be 
freed from it, and he could not tolerate the 
thought of a civilization founded upon bell-but- 
tons and automatic machines. It was his ideal 
that all work should be worth doing, and be in 
itself pleasurable. He says: ‘It is right and 
necessary that all men should have work to do 
which shall be worth doing, and be of itself 
pleasant to do; and which should be done under 
such conditions as would make it neither over- 
wearisome nor over-anxious.’ This claim is the 
basis of all his Socialism. ‘To feel,’ as he says, 
‘that we were doing work useful to others and 
pleasant to ourselves, and that such work and its 
due reward could not fail us! What serious harm 
could happen to us then?’ ‘News from Nowhere’ 
is the dream of a society based upon that claim.” 


Bernard Shaw, Mr. Hunter thinks, can 
hardly be understood apart from his relation 
to Socialism. “He employs the drama for 
social and political ends as the church once 
did for moral and religious ends.” 


“Many of Shaw’s admirers fail to grasp the 
fundamental purpose underneath his work, mainly, 
I think, for the reason that wit is so rarely found 
among social reformers and idealists. He is too 
often considered merely a man of literary fancy 
and conceit, fond of trifling with the world’s 
great movements, and jeering at cherished ideals 
and ancient beliefs. But in all his novels, which 
were written in the early eighties when most of 
his time was spent in propaganda for the Socialist 
movement, and in his plays, which have been 
written during the last ten years, a definite social 
philosophy manifests itself. ‘John Bull’s Other 
Island’ is a political tract on the Irish question, 
and ‘Widowers’ Houses’ shows, as Shaw himself 
says, ‘middle-class respectability and younger son 
gentility, fattening on the poverty of the slum” 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ deals with the problem 
of wage-earning women under modern economic 
conditions, and ,attempts to prove, to use Shaw’s 
own words again, that ‘any society which desires 
to found itself on a high standard of integrity of 
character in its units should organize itself in 
such a fashion as to make it possible too for all 
men and all women to maintain themselves in 
reasonable comfort by their industry without sell- 
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ing their affections and their convictions. At 
present we condemn women as a sex to attach 
themselves to “breadwinnets,” licitly or illicitly, on 
pain of heavy privation and disadvantage.’ ‘Man 
and Superman,’ ‘Major Barbara,’ and “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma’ have a broader social outlook. 
They embrace Shaw’s acute criticisms of modern 
life and the elements of his constructive social 
philosophy. As Holbrook Jackson says, what 
Shaw ‘has aimed at doing for the English stage 
is what Ibsen, Tolstoy, Strindberg, Brieux, and 
others have done for the European stage; that is, 
to inaugurate a problem drama of modern ideas, 
to exhibit dramatically the vital part of human 
beings struggling against things and conditions.’ ” 


H. G. Wells and Anatole France are two 
more of the leading authors of the day whose 
work shows the strong impress of Socialist 
influence : 


“H. G. Wells, in ‘A Modern Utopia,’ gives us 
a series of utopian speculations based upon the 
scientific achievement of to-day, and a vision of 
the enormous possibilities for human development 
in a society in which thought and labor shall be 
dominated by the passion for human welfare. 
Anatole France, in ‘Sur la Pierre Blanche,’ pic- 
tures a society arising out of the Socialist move- 
ment now growing in strength and edith 
power in all the countries of Europe. : 
This Utopia is compressed into about sixty pages. 
There is no effort to plan in detail a new society, 
and on the whole it resembles the work of H. G. 
Wells, except that the utopian speculation upon 
the progress of science is more definite. Flying 
machines and wireless telegraphy have abolished 
the frontiers; agriculture is a department of 
chemistry; architecture is the highest developed 
art, as it is the most useful; in education there 
is no more necessity for studying theology and 
law; and wireless telegraphy has done away with 
the need for police. Music retains its old power, 
and in the theatre the lyrical replaces comedy and 
tragedy. Invasion from American and Asiatic 
countries hostile to Socialist is rendered impos- 
sible by a belt of powerful electrical instruments 
that a boy can set in motion. ‘Sur la Pierre 
Blanche’ is a delightful piece of imaginative 
writing, and incidentally presents in their most 
attractive form the fundamental principles of the 
modern Socialist movement.” 


It is in connection, however, with “De 
Kleine Johannes,” or “The Quest,” by Fred- 
erik van Eeden, that Mr. Hunter becomes most 
enthusiastic. “I know of nothing in litera- 
ture,’ he says, “more sweetly fantastical.” 


“Hovering about the infancy of Johannes are 
fascinating little fairies who lead him hither and 
thither through the world of fancy. There is 
‘Windekind,’ whom he wants to take him to the 
setting sun streaming out of the golden cloud- 
gates. There are the little angels of fancy that 
introduce him into the entrancing world of four- 
footed creatures and of the winged beasts of the 
air. ‘Wistick’ and matiy other little fairy gods 
try to show him the beauty of all other creatures 
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there anything good in plainness and sadness” 


but man, and the exquisite harmony of all other f 
i ‘No, Johannes; plainness and sadness are evils. 


societies except the human. And then there is 


‘Pluizer,’ who takes Johannes into the dirty nar- The beautiful and the joyful only are good, and 
row streets of the city, where the little strip of it is they we must seek.’ ; 
. blue sky looks only a finger’s breadth, where “I do not know what ‘The Quest’ means. It ts 
children creep over cold floors, and little girls vague and uncertain, as I suppose a quest must 
hum melodies to their thin, pale nurslings. Fol- be, but as a picture of the unrealities we love 


lowing ‘Pluizer’ comes ‘Marcus,’ a gaunt, wan- and of the realities we hate there is not its like. 
dering scissors-grinder, who goes about among And yet what a painful journey; with its vague, 
circus folk and factory hands preaching a kind of — pervasive longing for some certainty, for peace, 
Christian Socialism. He takes with him little Jo- “beauty and goodness, for kindliness, for human 
hannes, who looks upon the wandering mission- | sympathies, for respect for each other’s soul and 
ary as a kind of deity, despite his long hair, silly each other’s individuality. It is all quest,—lone- 
old cap, and frayed-out trousers. As they lie one some, uncertain quest for that hidden ideal, al- 
night upon a hard mattress in a wayside garret, ways seeming to be in the near future, yet ever 
Johannes falls to weeping over the toil, the pov- evading our grasp when we seem to reach it. It 
erty, and squalor they see and suffer. ‘When I is a sorrowful tale; and our hearts ache with the 
see your shabby clothes and blackened hands,’ little Johannes as he goes through the big world 
sobs. Johannes, ‘when I hear you addressed as_ on this serious business. But it helps us to un- 
comrade by these poor and filthy people, when I derstand the inevitable impulse of the ever active 
see you sharing their hard and unlovely life, then brain and the ever-yearning heart to struggle 
I cannot keep from crying.’ ‘It is dreadful,’ : forward toward the light; a struggle not only of 
Marcus answers, ‘not on my account, but because * the individual, but of masses of individuals. It 
of the necessity for it. ‘But how can there be | is the sole worthy and important portent of the 
any need of your being so plain and sad? Is ‘s Socialist movement, of all quests the greatest.” 
\ 
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: ao» A 
THE MOST EMINENT 'OF LIVING AMERICAN 
WOMEN ¢ PAINTERS 


“~“/M HEN the French Prime Minister,*‘ “primitive” painters fascinated her most of 
M. Clemenceau, referred in a -'all, and Coreggio left an impress on her art 
W recent speech to Miss Mary {that has endured until this day. Her travels 
Cassatt as “one of our artistic ° ended in Paris. This was in the late seven- 
glories,” he undoubtedly voiced’. ties, when Edouard Manet, Edgar Degas, 
the sentiment prevailing in France with regard _' Claude Monet, Auguste Renoir, and their fol- 
to the gifted lady who is conceded, in artistic ;° lowers, were blazing the way for the new and 
circles, to be the greatest woman-painter of ; “then much execrated “impressionistic” school. 
American birth now living. Miss Cassatt was. * Miss Cassatt found herself in heartiest sym- 
born in Pittsburg, but chose for artistic’ ‘ pathy with their aims and ideals, and decided 
reasons to live in France. She has lately,, to affiliate with them. 
visited America for the first time in twelve:. Under the tutelage of Degas, she may be 
years, and an exhibition of her pictures, soon, said to have “found” herself, and during the 
to be held in Boston, promises to bring her!’ years that have followed she has grown stead- 
work prominently before the public. ¢ ily in the capacity for individual expression 
Miss Cassatt is not unknown in this country... and in mastery of her technique. Her paint- 
She contributed to the decoration of the: ings are mostly of child life, and “she is, per- 
Woman's Building at the Chicago Fair, andj haps,” says Camille Mauclair, the distinguished 
has exhibited in the galleries of the Society;\ French critic, “the artist of this period who 
of American Artists. But she is not as well}s has understood and expressed children with 
known or appreciated in America as in France,,* the greatest originality.” An American critic, 
where two of her pictures have won the cov-: writing from Paris to the Chicago Post, has 
eted honor of inclusion in the Luxembourg said: 
collection. She is a painter for the cultivated , : 
few rather than for oe unlearned many, and / PM. 2 else pron portrayed ceidoud os Mies 
Peon assatt; no one else has observed and made their 
has sternly refused, from the first, to paint own the thousand and one little gestures of baby- 
the merely “pretty” pictures that so many hood. One can tell at a glance whether it is the 
admire: Early in her career she went abroad mother, governess or nurse that caresses, dresses 
anh cuitthe te “ht wee” Sin uted 86 bathes these dear little ones. Perhaps they are 


d , not always beautiful, but they are human—real 
through Holland, Spain and Italy. The Italian flesh and blood—just such children and women 











CHILDREN PLAYING WITH THEIR MOTHER 
(By Mary Cassatt) 


“Miss Cassatt,” says Camille Mauclair, the distinguished French critic, 
“is the painter and psychologist of babies and young mothers, whom she 
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values that Miss Cassatt, ac- 
cording to this critic, excels. 
He writes: 


“In this great problem even 
those are now beginning to be in- 
terested who, despite their inter- 
est in pictures, considered fiesh 
as something unprofitable. Some- 
thing ugly, meaty and indecent, to 
be covered up on all occasions 
and not mentioned outside the 
bath-room. They are not yet con- 
verted to the artist’s belief that it 
is the most beautiful substance in 
nature, and one of the most won- 
derful; that neither the Japanese, 
Barbedienne, nor Thiébaut fréres 
can make such bronze as the clear, 
translucent brown of a young 
negro. The nature of the pig- 
ments supplied to the painter by 
his dealer is such that he is able, 
aoproximately, to render either 
the superficial color and form of 
this integument or something of 
its texture, but not both, and he 
is immediately called upon to de- 


likes to depict against backgrounds of the flowered hangings of dressing cide. Many, and some of them of 


rooms, amidst brignt linen, tubs and china, in smiling intimacy.” 


as we all know. The most fleeting expressions. 
have been noted and fixed, yet in a manner which 
leaves much for the imagination.” 


In a more detailed appreciation of Miss 
Cassatt’s achievement, published in Scribner’s 
Magazine, William Walton speaks of “the 
strong individuality of the artist,’ which seems 
to move and live, as it were, behind the mask - 
of her art. “Miss Cassatt’s works, oils, pas-* 
tels and dry points,” he declares, “have so 
much a style of their own as to at once attract 
attention—even among those more conven- 
tional or more timid who prefer milder meth- 
ods of painting pictures.” Mr. Walton con- . 
tinues: 


“She seems to have turned in later years to the 
consideration of the simplest domestic and rural 
subjects, mothers with babies, or without their- 
babies, seated on the grass, or on garden benches. 
Many of these are midsummer scenes, set in the 
greenest of landscapes. In all of them may be 
felt that directness and vigor of presentation 
which has caused this lady to be claimed by the’ 
impressionists; but hers is scarcely impression- 
istic painting, as generally understood, vague as 
is that term. In all of them may be felt a certain 
sentiment, or charm, or poetry—something much 
more than mere good painting. The feeling of 
nature, of summer air and space, of the charm of 
green apple orchards, or parks, and, very fre- 
quently, the mystery of mother love and the 
pulchritude of the baby.” 


It is especially in her treatment of flesh 


great renown, elect to try for the 
beautiful, smooth, delicately tinted 
surface; the more analyzing and tormented souls 
resolve, at all hazards, to give the substance and 
qualities of this baffling epidermis. The method 
cf the intransigeant is well known—to construct, 
as it were, the substance with varying and vio- 
lently colored pigments, and then leave the put- 
ting on of the finishing and smoothing outer 
cuticle to the judicious spectator and his duly 
elongated point of view. The solution of this 
problem by some of the masters, three or four 
hundred years ago, has been accepted as very 
nearly satisfactory without any one’s being able 
to discover just how they did it; at least one 
distinguished American painter devoted a large 
part of his working !ife to the attempt to solve 
the problem of ‘Titian’s flesh,’ and is said to have 
died in the belief that he had succeeded, without 
convincing his fellows. An experiment made 
upon a Rembrandt in the Louvre, a few years 
ago, seemed to determine, what had been sus- 
pected, that the yellow and golden glow of the 
picture was due in great measure to time, Span- 
ish licorice, and many coats of varnish; but the 
new Rembrandt underneath was thought to be 
even finer. The qualities of this admirable sub- 
stance with which we are clothed are such that 
it is difficult even to describe it. Fuseli’s appar- 
ently idiotic phrase for Rubens’s flesh, ‘the brawny 
pulp of slaughtermen,’ is not to be despised. The 
conscientious painter thinks he must at least sug- 
gest all the qualities of this ‘brawny pulp’—its 
color and form, contexture, resilience and other 
properties, even to its muffled resonance when 
struck. And of course his pigments and chalks 
naturally abandon at once any such _ unequal 
contest. 

“Miss Cassatt’s selections and compromises, 
among the various methods of flesh-painting 
known, constitute one of the most interesting fea- 
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tures of her work. She cannot reconcile herself 
to the painting of a beautiful, smooth, hard sub- 
stance like tinted ivory, and she is not satisfied 
with the coarsely hatched structure of many of 
her contemporaries, which at least suggests the 
depth of the fleshly integument, if not the finish. 
By wise and vigorous painting, with the full 
strength of her palette and a careful observance 
of the local variations, she secures the intrinsic 
quality of her fleshly tones—so that you can well 
imagine that her rendering would feel under your 
fingers much as the naked body does in life—and 
she is much aided in securing this desirable effect 
by a free use of that hard outline which the im- 
pressionists so generally disregard.” 





Mr. Walton discerns in much of Mary Cas- 
satt’s work “a species of compromise between 
nature and Japanese methods.” He says, in 
concluding: 


“In her neglect of structural qualities for the 
elaborate repetition of pattern on wall or drapery, 
Miss Cassatt follows the traditions of the Jap- 
anese artist, who wrecks himself on the infinite 
detail of the kimono to the total neglect of the 
body it covers, because he is so constituted. 
The color is pleasant, decorative and cool, run- 
ning to grays and keeping within a reasonable 
distance of nature. Occasionally on teapots or 
other important substances, as well as on the hu- 
man head, it breaks into a little modeling and 
roundness. The color in the later pastels and 
paintings ranges through a long scale, sometimes 
very rich and decorative, and at others much 
quieter and simpler. 








LITTLE GIRL IN A GARDEN 
(By Mary Cassatt) 
“No one else,” it has been said, “ever portrayed child- 


hood as Miss Cassatt; no one else has observed and 
made thei1 own the thousand and one little gestures of 
babyhood.”’ 





YOUNG MOTHER AND HER TWO CHILDREN 


One of Mary Cassatt’s later pictures, showing vigor 
and directness of treatment and a masterly handling ot 
flesh values. 


“An art so learned, so well-inspired as hers, 
which so well combines the letter and the spirit, 
and knows how to present the most popular of 
themes in a large and comprehensive way, pre- 
serving all the tenderness and avoiding all of the 
little and the commonplace, is sufficiently rare 
even in this age of over-production, and any 
knowledge of it is to be accounted as gain.” 


Of Miss Cassatt’s personality a writer in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger gives this intimate 
account; 


_ “Content with her growing fame, and eschew- 
ing notoriety, Miss Cassatt has always held aloof 
from publicity of every sort; the would-be inter- 
viewer finds her a difficult person to approach. 
The possessor of an apartment in Paris and a 
chateau near Chantilly, while dispensing cordial 
hospitality to a limited circle of chosen friends, 
she has never thrown open the doors of her homes 
to the merely curious, fs is the custom with many 
celebrated artists in Paris. 

“Such has been her dislike of public life that 
she has persistently refused to identify herself 
openly with any artistic enterprise. It was there- 
fore much of a surprise to every one that she 
should have accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Art League, in connection with the Hostel for 
American Girl Students, which, with character- 
istic generosity, Mrs. John Hoff has_ recently 
established in Paris. 

“In appearance Miss Cassatt is tall and slender, 
with features and gestures plainly betraying the 
strong personality which won for her the posi- 
tion she now occupied. The most characteristic 
portrait of her which exists is a small sketch by 
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Degas, made many years ago, and now in the 
private collection of M. Durand-Ruel, through 
whose galleries the greater part of her works for 
the last twenty years have passed, ‘The picture 
shows a glimpse through a doorway in the 
Louvre. Seated in the foreground is a young 
woman, and behind her, with her back toward 


THE PASSING OF 


ITH the death of Donald G. 
Mitchell, the poet-sage of Edge- 
W wood, Connecticut, goes one who 
has helped to color the inner life 
of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans. His works are not so widely read 
nowadays as they once were, but even yet they 
show an inexhaustible vitality. The “Rever- 
ies of a Bachelor” and “Dream Life” are 
books the world is not willing to let die. For 
fifty years they have been published and re- 
published; and the indications are that they 
will be published for fifty years more. 

It was a sure instinct that led Mr. Mitchell 
to select as his nom-de-plume “Ik Marvel.” 
He retained, his life long, that childlike sense 
of wonder which inevitably. accompanies the 
poetic gift. The books which brought him 
fame are fantasies; their appeal is to senti- 
ment and imagination. On a mere gossamer- 
thread of story they hang a series of dream- 
pictures reflecting the changing moods of 
lonely hearts. The bachelor, ever musing on 
marriage yet never wedding, the aged widower 
sitting by his fireside and yearning over the 
days that are gone, furnish the types. The 
flavor of these books can best be illustrated 
by citation, and the following passage from 
“Dream Life,” describing the dreamer’s fare- 
well to college days on the night after gradua- 
‘tion, is thoroly characteristic: 


“As the night wanes, you wander, for a last 
look, toward the dingy walls that have made for 
you so long a home. The old broken expectan- 
cies, the days of glee, the triumphs, the rivalries, 
the defeats, the friendships, are recalled with a 
fluttering of the heart that pride cannot wholly 
subdue. You step upon the chapel-porch, in the 
quiet of the night, as you would step on the 
graves of friends. You pace back and forth in 
the wan moonlight, dreaming of that dim life 
which opens wide and long from the morrow. 
The width and length oppress you; they crush 
down your struggling self-consciousness, like 
Titans dealing with Pigmies. A single piercing 
thought of the vast and shadowy future which is 
so near tears off on the instant all the gew-gaws 
of pride, strips away the vanity that troubles your 
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the spectator, another, a slim figure in a dark 
gown, with hair so arranged as to look short, 
if not actually so. Her hand rests upon an um- 
brella, with a suggestion of American self-suff- 
ciency and assertiveness, the whole attitude indica- 
tive of that decision so apparent in the strength 
and breadth and independence of her art.” 


“TK MARVEL” 


bigness, and forces you down on the bare naked- 
ness of what you truly are! 

“With one more yearning look at the gray hulks 
of building, you loiter away under the trees. The 
monster elms which have bordered your proud 
steps through four years of proudest life lift up 
to the night their rounded canopy of leaves, with 
a quiet majesty that mocks you. They kiss the 
same calm sky, which they wooed four years ago; 
and they droop their trailing limbs lovingly to the 
same earth, which has steadily and quietly 
wrought in them their stature and their strength. 
Only here and there you catch the loitering foot- 
fall of some other benighted dreamer, strolling 
around the vast quadrangle of level green, which 
lies like a-prairie-child under the edging shadows 
of the town. The lights glimmer one by one; 
and one by one—like breaking hopes—they fade 
away from the houses. The full risen moon that 
dapples the ground beneath the trees, touches the 
tall church spires with silver; and slants their 
loftiness—as memory slants grief—in long, dark, 
tapering lines upon the silvered green.” 





In just such a mist of romantic sentiment 
“Tk Marvel’s” books clothe all the happenings 
of life. Mr. Clarence Deming, a writer in the 
Yale Alumni Weekly, says: 


“Life with its episodes of ambition, love, toil, 
domesticity, affection, is depicted as one sees the 
mountain through the autumnal haze or the spark- 
ling waterfall through the half-concealing trees. 
In that vague and misty shadowland of dreams 
the writer has introduced nothing of the tragic, 
not much even of the dramatic, but a constant 
play upon the emotions quickened by death, grief, 
disappointment, hope, aspiration, success, and the 
whole scale of common human experience. His 
dream-pictures of memory are limpid and real. 
but rarely sublime or powerful, and the esthetic 
and emotional motive ever dominates them. It 
has been charged, perhaps justly, that the linked 
sweetness of the two volumes is too long drawn 
out, their emotion beaten too thin, that they are 
literary confectionery to be tasted at dessert rather 
than taken as solid food, and that they are the 
stuff for the romantic rather than the realistic 
and normal appetite. It stands true, nevertheless, 
that they have exercised a pure and wholesome 
influence on their generation, that they have 
passed the ordeal of popularity in reading circles 
not sentimental, and that they have measurably 
proved the title of the author as the ‘Antinous of 
the fireside’ and facile princeps among American 
writers in what may be called the literary rhap- 
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THE GREAT DREAMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The quintessence of “Ik Marvel” is distilled in ‘Dream Life” and the ‘“Reveries of a Bachelor.” These 
dream books have come to be regarded as American classics, possessing the same sort of authentic individu 
ality as that which distinguishes Washington Irving’s “Sketch Book” and Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“Autocrat.” 
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sody. College men have ever read and for years 
to come will read ‘Dream Life’ and the ‘Reveries’ 
through moist eyes.” 


“Ik Marvel” wrote many books besides 
“Dream Life” and the “Reveries,” and he used 
to say that he regarded these other books as 
better than the ones the public bought and read 
so eagerly. Since his death some of the 
critics have taken the same attitude. Paul 
Elmer More, for instance, regards his “Wet 
Days at Edgewood,” “My Farm at Edgewood,” 
and “Out-of-Town Places” as by all odds ‘his 
most successful literary work. But the world 
at large is not likely to accept this verdict. 
For the great mass of readers the quintessence 
of “Ik Marvel” is distilled in the dream-books. 
They have come to be regarded as American 
classics, possessing the same sort of authentic 
originality as that which distinguishes Wash- 
ington Irving’s “Sketch Book,’ and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s “Autocrat.” 

There is a passage in “Dream Life” which 
suggests “Ik Marvel’s” confession of faith, 
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and which could hardly be omitted from an 
article chronicling his death. It occurs in the 
introductory chapter: 


“What is Reverie, and what are these Day 
dreams, but fleecy cloud-drifts that float eternally, 
and eternally change shapes, upon the great over- 
arching. sky of thought? You may seize the 
strong outlines that the passion breezes of to-day 
shall throw into their figures; but to-morrow may 
breed a whirlwind that will chase swift, gigantic 
shadows over the heaven of your thought, and 
change the whole landscape of your life 

“Dream-land will never be exhausted until we 
enter the land of dreams; and until, in ‘shuffling 
off this mortal coil, thought will become fact, 
and all facts will be only thought. 

“As it is, I can conceive no mood of mind more 
in keeping with what is to follow upon the grave 
than those fancies which warp our frail hulks 
toward the ocean of the Infinite; and that so sub- 
limate the realities of this being that they seem 
to belong to that shadowy realm where every 
day’s journey is leading.” 


In this faith, we may be sure, “Ik Marvel” 
himself passed on to the “land of dreams.” 





THE ISHMAEL OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


AGAZINE writers and university 
professors have joined hands 
with poets in the celebration of 
the Poe centenary. At Columbia 

SDCSY Professor BrandereMatthews has 
delivered an address on “Poe’s Cosmopoli- 
tan Fame,” and at the University of Virginia 
an elaborate program, covering four days, was 
arranged and carried through under the direc- 
tion of Professor Charles W. Kent. The cele- 
bration began with the opening of a Poe 
museum in the room which the author of “The 
Raven” occupied as a student, and included a 
sermon and speeches by prominent educators. 
And, if the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view is correctly informed, there is a move- 
ment on foot to erect a Poe memorial in the 
library at West Point. Nevertheless, the “Hall 
of Fame” is still dishonored by the absence 
of a monument to Poe, and even among maga- 
zine writers there are still differences of opin- 
ion as to the poet’s literary eminence. The 
ancient Puritan prejudice creeps out occa- 
sionally, and the poet’s. alleged predilection 
for liquor still robs his critics of sleep. 
Poe’s is easily the most fascinating and per- 
versely attractive personality in American 
letters. “There is no more effective way of 
realizing the distinction of Poe’s genius,” re- 


marks one of his most adverse critics, W. C. 
Brownell (in Scribner’s), “than by imagining 
American literature without him.” His origin- 
ality, in that writer’s opinion, appears chiefly 
in relief against the background of his en- 
vironment. The older countries each have 
their literature of revolt. “Our only Ishmael,” 
asserts Mr. Brownell, “is Poe. . . . If 
not unprecedented in the history of letters, he 
was sufficiently salient among us, and the fact 
that so generally his hand was against every 
man accentuated his individuality in the nat- 
ural course of apology and polemic.” 

The isolation of Poe from his fellows and 
the solitariness of his genius is discussed by 
a variety of writers; by none more searching- 
ly than by an English critic, Norman Douglas, 
in Putnam’s Monthly. Poe, he claims, was 
essentially non-American and non-English. 
The promptings of his temperament were Cel- 
tic and Latin. His sense of analysis, of form 
and measure, was classic. He is held in high 
repute for these qualities by French critics, 
and it is not without a sense of propriety that 
he has given French names and extractions 
to the heroes of his tales of ratiocination. 
Truth versus goodness is the keynote of his 
intellectual endeavor. Lowell significantly ob- 
served-of him that he “seemed wanting in 














the faculty of perceiving the profounder ethics 
of art’”—‘which,” adds Mr. Douglas “merely 
means that scientific criticism, as Poe con- 
ceived it, is in a manner unmoral.” It is for 
this very reason that Poe’s influence on litera- 
ture, in the writer’s opinion, is to be regarded 
in the light of a civilizing and purifying 
agency. “Poe,” he says, “is a great anti- 
vulgarian. As such he has discarded the 
ethical moment, and in doing so he has fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the masters of all ages.” 
The same writer goes on to say: 


“This whole question of morality in art is 
neither too difficult nor too delicate to be probed 
to the bottom. Philosophers may grow gray in 
theorizing upon the growth, the laws and limita- 
tions, of the moral sense of mankind; but there is, 
and there can be, nothing new about morality in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term; the whole 
body of it is reducible to a single word—charity— 
and that word is plain to an infant’s understand- 
ing. To burden dainty verses with a load of max- 
ims regarding the inadvisability of coveting one’s 
neighbor’s wife and other matters that we babbled 
on our nurses’ knees, is as incongruous as serv- 
ing tripe and sausages (healthy fare, no doubt) 
upon a platter of Benvenuto Cellini. There is 
no poiesis in a didactic work of art, and whoever 
eliminates the moral moment will discover often 
that he is eliminating, simultaneously, the vulgar 
moment. For morality is the property of the 
crowd; it bears an inscription that damns it for 
all purposes of art: connu! The minutest hint 
of a moral lesson is a generalization: generaliza- 
tions cannot awaken emotions like single images, 
and therefore morality should not intrude where 
the awakening of emotions is the primary object.” 


Some authors, Mr. Andrew Lang among 
them, continues the writer, have suggested 
the question whether Poe was not born at an 
inopportune moment; meaning, presumably, 
that under other circumstances of time and 
place he would have met with a more sym- 
pathetic reception. Likely enough, Mr. Doug- 
las contends, he exemplified in more ways 
than one the irruption of an older type into 
an immature stock, and suffered accordingly. 
For at that period there was little tolerance 
of anti-social habits among the cultured so- 
ciety of the States; and the phenomenon 
known as New England conscience seems to 
have been, geographically speaking, less local- 
ized than at present. “Still,” the writer 
queries, “where is the time or country that 
needed Poe as badly as the America of 1830? 
His appearance at that hour was singularly 
appropriate. We must hence conclude that 
such men ought to be born twice; once to 
teach their lesson to humanity, and again to 
profit by it themselves.” 

Poe himself emphasized the terrible lone- 
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someness of his life. In a sense he never 
passed out of the misunderstood stage. 


From childhood’s hour I have not been 
As others were—I have not seen 

As others saw—I could not bring 

My passions from a common spring. 


Thus sang the lad, and felt the man. “In 
judging of Poe’s sufferings,” Mr. Douglas con- 
cludes, “his own nature, that intensified them 
a thousandfold, must not be left out of ac- 
count.” 


“The stupendous Beethoven is the most awful 
example of such a fate—awful from the contrast 
between the sublimity of his mind and the mean- 
ness of his daily cares. But Beethoven had 
lighted his torch at no earthly altar; he was no 
mortal, but a Titan smiling with Promethean 
composure upon the vultures that devoured his 
heart. Poe was only a neurasthenic littérateur, 
tortured with a lamentable craving for alcohol and 
with a craving for beauty and refinement which, 
considering the circumstances wherein Fate or- 
dained he should live, was hardly less lamentable. 
His life and his life’s work have been widely, tho 
not universally, misunderstood. Time will give the 
unhappy writer his deserts. An eminent critic has 
remarked that the literary case of Poe must be 
periodically re-judged. The same applies to his 
moral case. 

“And each time, let us hope, we shall attain a 
nearer approximation to verity.” 


And yet even the moral case of this lone- 
some and misjudged man, if John Macy, the 
latest biographer of Poe, is right, has been 
hugely exaggerated. The real human Poe has 
been constantly confused with the fictitious 
Poe of his own creation. “His fragile verse,” 
remarks Mr. Macy (in The Atlantic Monthly), 
“is pitched above any landscape of fact; his 
tales contain only misty reflections of common 
experience; and the legendary personage 
which he has become is a creature inspired 
by other imaginations through his books, and 
not a faithful portrait of the human being 
who lived in America between 1809 and 1849.” 
The contrast between Poe’s aspirations and his 
earthly condition, between the figure of ro- 
mance he Would fain have been and the man 
of authentic records stripped of myth and con- 
troversy, is pitiful, almost violent. “To fol- 
low Poe’s course by the guide of literary land- 
marks,” Mr. Macy goes on to say, “is to un- 
dertake a desolate journey.” 


“As his artistic self_is apart from things, so 
it is apart from men. In his criticisms, it is true, 
he is found in open and somewhat controversial 
relations with the writers of his time and vicinity. 
As editor, he had dealings with the world of 
authors and journalists. But his acquaintance 
among the ‘Literati’ includes no man of letters 
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who is now well remembered, and implies no pos- 
sibility of flashing exchange between his imagina- 
tion and another as brilliant. He never met his 
intellectual equal in the flesh, except Lowell, 
whom he saw only once. Irving i in Sunnyside was 
not nearer than Irving in Spain. Not a friend 
was qualified to counsel or encourage Poe in his 
work; not a neighbor in art was competent to 
inspire him. He was the flower of no group of 
writers, but stands alone, original, aloof, all but 
exotic.” 


The isolation of Poe, in Mr. Macy’s opin- 
ion, is not well understood by those who have 
not a correct geographical conception of 
America in 1840. 


“The intellectual life of the only Greater Bos- 
ton that has produced literature was as remote 
from Poe as was Victorian London, and he was 
the only important critic in America who under- 
stood the relative magnitudes of those two centres 
of light. His caustic opinions about the Boston- 
ians, which seem more discerning to us than they 
did to our New England fathers, are witness to 
his detachment from the only considerable move- 
ment in American literature of those dim pro- 
vincial times. . 

“The nature of Poe's disseverance from life is 
one of the strangest in the annals of unworldly 
men of books. He was not among those who, like 
Lamb, transfigure petty and dull experience, or 
those who combat suffering with blithe philoso- 
phies like Stevenson; he was not a wilful hermit; 
nor was he among those invalids who, in con- 
strained seclusion, have leisure for artistry and 
contemplation. He was a practical editor in busy 
offices. He no doubt thought of himself, Mr. 
Poe, as urbane and cosmopolitan. He had knocked 
about the world a little. For a while he was in 
the army. He was effective and at ease upon the 
lecture platform. He meditated rash adventures 
in foreign lands until he apparently came to be- 
lieve that he had really met with them. At his 
best, he was reserved and well bred, aware of his 
intellectual superiority. Sometimes, perhaps when 
*he was most cast down and hard driven, he met 
the world with a jaunty man-of-the-world swag- 
ger. After he left the Allans, he was on the out- 
skirts of social groups, high or low. His love for 
elegant society unfitted him for vagabondage. 
His lack of worldly success, if no other limita- 
tion, forbade him entering for more than a visit 
the circles of comfort and good breeding. But 
no matter what his mood or what his circum- 
stance, it did not affect the quality of his work 
or the nature of his subjects. When he wrote he 
dropped the rest of himself.” 


Poe, claims the writer, lived laborious days 
and lived in frugal style. He spent no money 
on himself, but handed his earnings to his 
mother-in-law. “When he went into debt, the 
lust he hoped to gratify was the insane desire 
to found a good magazine. His appetites 
were mainly intellectual. His wildest dissipa- 
tion was the performance of mental acrobatics 
for the applause that he craved.” Most lives 
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of Poe are written, like some novels, with a 
hintful row of stars. A shadowy path seems 
to lead to the “misty mid-region of Weir,” 
but “Weir is a place that Poe invented—he 
himself is the first foolish biographer of Poe.” 


“The craving for story has been at work de- 
manding and producing such fiction, The raw 
materials were made in America and shipped to 
France for psychological manufacture. The re- 
sulting figure is an irresponsible genius scribbling 
immortality under vinous inspiration, or turning 
neuropsychopathic rhymes. Before paranoia was 
discovered as a source of genius, wine received 
all the credit. But Poe could not write a line 
except when his head was clear and he was at the 
antipodes of hilarity. 

“The unromantic fact is that alcohol made Poe 
sick and he got no consolation from it. But before 
this fact was widely understood, long before there 
was talk of neuropsychology and hydrocephalus, 
when even starvation was not cfearly reckoned 
with, it was known in America that Poe drank. 
This fact became involved with a tradition which 
has descended in direct line from Elizabethan 
puritanism to nineteenth-century America. Ac- 
cording to this tradition, poets who do nothing 
but write poetry are frivolous persons inclined to 
frequent taverns. The New England poets, to be 
sure, were not revelers, but they were moral 
teachers as well as poets. The American, know- 
ing them, saw Poe in contrast, as the English- 
woman in the theatre contrasted the ruin of Cleo- 
patra with ‘the ’ome life of our own dear Queen.’ 
And Poe, always unfortunate, offers a confirm- 
atory half-fact by beginning to die-in a gutter in 
Baltimore—a fact about which Holmes, the phy- 
sician, can make a not unkindly joke. Besides, 
what can be expected of a poet who is said to 
have influenced French poets? We know what 
the French poets are, because they also wrote 
novels—or somebody with about the same name 
wrote them. Alas for Poe'that, in addition to his 
other offences against respectability, he should 
have got a French reputation and become, not only 
a son of Marlowe, but a son of Villon and 
brother of Verlaine.” 


“If,” Mr. Macy continues, “Poe’s spirit has 
not forgotten that in its earthly progress 
it perpetrated hoaxes, courted Byronic fame, 
advertised itself as an infant prodigy, made up 
adventures in Greece and France which its 
earthly tenement did not experience, took sar- 
donic delight in mystifying the public, it must 
see a kind of grim justice in the game the 
world is playing with its reputation. Never- 
theless,” he contends, “it is unfitting that a 
than who did little worth remembering but 
write books, who lived in bleak alleys and dull 
places, should be haled up and down the main: 
streets of gossip; that a poet who was, as one. 
of his critics says, all head like a cherub, 
should have volumes written about his physical 
habits.” 

It is the charlatanism, the “three-fifths sheer 
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fudge” so strangely blended with Poe's genius, 
that seems to predispose the academic mind 
against him. Mr. W. C. Brownell, whose 
characterization has already been cited, depre- 
cates in his merciless analysis of Poe the 
poet's European reputation, which in his judg- 
ment attests not merit but the extraordinari- 
ness of his writings, and a little, no doubt, the 
extraordinariness of their being produced in 
America. ‘The cult of Poe,” he solemnly as- 
serts, “is not in the interests of literature, 
since as literature his writings are essentially 
valueless.” There is, he tells us, “a particular 
irrationality in American overpraise of Poe, 
because, unlike foreign literature and English 
literature, American literature has no back- 
ground.” 


“Its figures do not form part of a pageant re- 
lieved against a rich and varied scenic setting, but 
stand in silhouette before the black ‘drop’ that iso- 
lates rather than supports them and focuses at- 
tention on their individualities from the stately 
lyceum lecturer like Emerson to the genial ‘song- 
and-dance artist,’ in all strictness too numerous to 
mention. Lacking—within our own exclusively 
American ranks, I repeat—ancestors and _ tradi- 
tions, we are without the restrictive influences of 
a ‘stream of tendency,’ an orderly evolution, with- 
out that sub-conscious education which saves con- 
scious intelligence so much unintelligent perform- 
ance. Our protestant and innovating tempere- 
ments have really nothing to protest against, no- 
thing to break away from, no routine to vivify. 
More than that, we have, comparativ ely speaking, 
nothing to maintain, nothing to keep in mind, no 
standards in a word. Such a romanticist as Gau- 
tier, with the whole heritage of the noble seven- 
teenth and the enlightened eighteenth century 
French literature in his literary blood, could safely 
practise and preach the literary freedom which 
with us means license—and consequent insignifi- 
cance. No romantic artist can do more than ‘pad 
round’ the skeleton he must have derived from his 
predecessors—at least in our day, the human 
imagination on which he leans having been so 
long at work. Our realists are in better case— 
nature being inexhaustible. Hence our disposition 
to magnify our extravagant and capricious writers 
—such as Poe and Whitman—is destructive of our 
hold on the standards which it is of the last im- 
portance for us consciously to keep in mind, since 
so only can we have them in mind at all. Only 
an older society than ours can with impunity 
cherish and coddle ‘les jeunes,’ who with us are 
merely out of the ranks, however bravely we may 
imagine them at the head of the procession.’ 





William Marion Reedy, in The Mirror (St. 
Louis), in turn analyzes Mr. Brownell’s “al- 
most painful vivisection” of Poe. “You admit 
reluctantly,” he remarks, “the cumulative force 
of his demonstration that Poe was a charlatan 
—of genius, to be sure—an artist having no 
motive but the effect, and a creature conscious 
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of thrill and shock because of the craving gen- 
erated by alcohol.” 


“Brownell tells us that Poe’s work is inferior in 
real value to the tales of Hoffman, in German. 
And Brownell does this in no temper at all, as 
cold-bloodedly as if he were analyzing a mathe- 
matical problem When I had done reading 
Brownell, Poe seemed to me a realization of a 
Frankenstein, a creature detached from the hu- 
man, contemptuous of the sympathies, inferior 
to Swinburne in mastery of melody—a something 
ghoulish in quality, however gifted. 1 will not 
dispute Mr. ‘Brownell’s dicta, nor will I accept 
them. Nor will I be a Laodicean and remark, 
like a Jack Bunsby, that there is much to be said 
on both sides. All say is that poetry is not 
measurable by Monsieur Bertillon’s system, or the 
spirit of fiction by chemical actions and reactions, 
and you can’t drink starlight out of a ‘growler.’ 
The answer to Brownell, to Griswold, to all 
those who would disparage Poe, is in fifteen lines 
of verse entitled ‘To Helen.’ Here they are: 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 
Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand. 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 


Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


“That’s the answer. Poe is a poet for all time, 
granting his limitations. He is a greater literary 
artist in the best sense than any literary man who 
has as yet written about him. He cannot be 
written down. His work is as immortal as Vil- 
lon’s in France, as Shelley’s or Keats’s. Deep tho 
the Brownells probe, strong however the acid tests 
they apply, Poe escapes their grasp and his song 
goes singing in the hearts of those to whom and 
to whom alone the true poet addresses himself.” 


The one great ambition of our literary 
Ishmael has been, in his own words, to estab- 
lish for himself “a name which this country 
will not willingly let die.” But he deserted the 
herd; he dwelt in the solitude of his splendid 
imaginings. Therefore to this day he remains 
what he always has been—the wanderer, the 
outsider, the outcast. “And,” to quote Lucile 
Erskine, writing in Mr. Reedy’s brilliant 
weekly, “rich as was the achievement for that 
miserable and hunted life, his name, if we 
consider the neglect of his home and grave, 
and the denial of admission to the ‘Hall of 
Fame,’ has been one that this country, to her 
ridicule abtoad and shame at home, has un- 
willingly let live,” 
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WHAT IS THE SUPERMAN? 


ay?0 WORD in modern philosophical 


parlance has gone farther than 
N the word “superman.” It touches 

contemporary thought at almost 

every point. It is in the dramas 
of Bernard Shaw, the music of Richard 
Strauss, and the sculpture of Max Klinger. 
It is the symbol of much that is latent in life 
and literature at the present time. Yet who 
can tell just what it signifies? Does it repre- 
sent the mere conception of an extravagant 
German philosopher? Is it a plaything of 
Shaw? Is it a dream of Darwin? 

Thomas Stockham Baker, a Maryland 
schoolmaster who raises these questions in the 
New York Independent, declares: “The super- 
man is all this and more.” The idea that the 
word represents, he reminds us, has existed 
since the earliest times, and there have been 
in all ages “superior” men; but it has re- 
mained for the philosopher Nietzsche to sum- 
marize much of the undefined aspiration of 
recent times, to combine with it certain scien- 
tific suggestions, and in doing so to give to the 
world a name for an old type which has been 
worshipped under various forms. Here is 
what Nietzsche himself wrote, in his rhapsodic 
poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra” : 


“I teach you beyond man. Man is something 
that shall be surpassed. What have you done 
to surpass him? 

“All things hitherto have created something 
beyond themselves, and are ye going to be the 
ebb of this great tide and rather revert to the 
animal than surpass man? 

“What with man 1s the ape? A joke or a 
sore shame. Man shall be the same for beyond- 
man, a joke or a sore shame. 

“Ye have made your way from worm to man 
and much within you is still worm. Once ye 
were ape, even now man is ape in a higher 
degree than any ape. 

“He who is wisest among you is but a discord 
and hybrid, of plant and ghost. But do I order 
you to become ghosts or plants? 

“Behold, I teach you beyond man.” 


How was the “beyorid-man” to be reached? 
This is the basis of Nietzsche's philosophy. 
The teaching of the “beyond-man,” as he for- 
mulated it, is the development of the indi- 
vidual, the love of self, the emphasis of ego- 
ism. Such expressions as the “sovereignty of 


the individual,” “selfhood,” “individualism,” 
“personal freedom,’ abound in his writings. 
He said: 


“The thou is older than the I; the thou hath 
been proclaimed holy, but the I not yet; man 
thrusteth himself upon his neighbor, Do I coun- 
sel you to love your neighbor? I rather counsel 
you to flee from your neighbor and to love the 
most remote. Love unto the most remote future 
man is higher than love unto your neighbor. 

“One must learn how to love one’s self—thus 
I teach with a whole and healthy love, that one 
may find life with one’s self endurable, and not 
go gadding about.” 


The increase of man’s stature, then, is to 
come about through a greater mental and 
spiritual development, and, above all, through 
a more intense cultivation of the will. Good, 
evil, happiness and life are all to be tested by 
their relation to the idea of power: 


“What is good? Everything that increases in 
man the feeling of power, power itself.” “What 
is evil? Everything that grows out of weakness.” 
“What is happiness? The feeling that power is 
increasing—that an obstacle is overcome. Not 
contentment, but more power; not peace at all, 
but war; not virtue, but strength.” “Life for 
me is instinct for development, for endurance, for 
the heaping up of forces, for might. Where the 
will for power is lacking, there is retrogression.” 

It follows fram this that man must climb 
over the prostrate forms of his weaker breth- 
ren if he is to reach the zenith of his develop- 
ment. He cannot afford to be a “slave to 
pity.” Sentimental feelings of sympathy and 
charity must be sternly repressed in the inter- 
est of the larger ideal. Far too many are 
born. Let the superfluous go the way of the 
weak, and let swift death overtake them. And 
man is not to strive for self-improvement 
merely to increase his enjoyment or his capa- 
city. All motives of reward cr cf punishment 
should be set aside. He must come to feel that 
the act of development is in itself the sufficient 
reason for striving toward ever higher and 
higher ideals. 

In summing up the theories of Nietzsche 
on the subject of the superman, Mr. Baker 
says: 


“If one wishes to construct Nietzsche’s philos- 
ophy into a system, he is very much embarrassed 











by the fact that the philosopher has left no con- 
nected and coherent analysis of his views. Nearly 
everything that he has written is in the form of 
aphorisms, brief paragraphs and short chapters. 
This form of literary expression was well adapted 
to his temperament, and it may be questioned 
whether he could ever have submitted to the 
rigorous demands which the development of a 
system of philosophy would have made. His 
enthusiastic apostles deduce many theories from 
his sayings which might be questioned, In de- 
stroying all forms of religion they claim that he 
is striving merely for an higher ideal of faith, 
one that is stript of the hindrances of an his- 
torical church. They claim that, on that account, 
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he is religious in the highest sense of the word, 
and that he is supplying just the spiritual food 
which a large body of serious and profound 
thinkers desire. 

“It is the fashion now in certain quarters to 
deal with Nietzsche as a constructive thinker. 
Formerly he was treated as one of the greatest 
of iconoclasts, whose every theory was destruc- 
tive and negative. It has required twenty years 
to traverse this distance, namely, from the man 
who denies to the man who creates. There is, 
however, great danger of going too far, and it is 
probable that Nietzsche’s greatest contribution 
to the world does not consist in any theory or 
system, but in his power of suggestion.” 





AN ONSLAUGHT ON 


OME of our modern prophets are 
roughly handled by that distin- 


S guished writer, Vernon Lee 
(Miss Violet Paget), in her 
latest collection of essays, en- 


titled “Gospels of Anarchy.”* Vernon Lee is 
not the founder of a school, has neither dis- 
ciples nor worshippers, runs no new religion, 
has no axes to grind. She is just an inquirer, 
and has been characterized by those who like 
her not too well as “the apostle of an irritat- 
ing sanity.” 

The particular prophets she has chosen to 
criticize in “Gospels of Anarchy” are Ibsen 
(or rather the Ibsenites), Stirner, Whitman, 
Maurice Barrés and Bernard Shaw—the last 
named, oddly enough, in spite of his professed 
Socialism. These “champions of moral an- 
archy and intellectual nihilism” are not, she 
assures us, of “Mephistophelian origin.” “The 
spirit which denies,” she writes, “has arisen, 
in our days at least, neither from heartlessness 
nor from levity. On the contrary, and little as 
the apostles of anarchy may suspect it, it is 
from greater sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
others, and greater respect for intellectual 
sincerity, that have resulted these doubts of 
the methods hitherto devised for diminishing 
unhappiness and securing truth.” For this 
reason, if for no other, such subversive criti- 
cism, in her opinion, should be of the highest 
use to the ideas and tendencies which it at- 
tacks. The present conflict between old ideals 
of conduct and the new, the spirit which has 
given rise to Ibsenism, she describes as 
follows: 


“Leaving alone the epic feats of the old spirit 
of duty, the tragedies of Jeanie Deans and Maggie 





Awarcnuy, By Vernon Lee, Brentano’s, 


*GOSPELS OF 





“INTELLECTUAL NIHILISM” 


Tulliver, the lesser, tho not less astonishing, hero- 
ism shown us in some of Mary Wilkins’s New 
England stories, we have all of us witnessed the 
action of that moral training which thwarted per- 
sonal preferences and repugnances, and victori- 
ously silenced their claims. We have all of us 
heard of women (particularly in the times of 
our mothers and grandmothers) refusing the man 
they loved and marrying the man of whom their 
parents approved; we still look on, every day, at 
lives dragged along in hated companionship; at 
talents—nay, actual vocations—suppressed in def- 
erence to family prejudice or convenience; acts 
of spiritual mutilation so thoro as often to mini- 
mise their own. suffering, changing the current 
of life, atrophying organic possibilities in such 
a way ‘that the victim’s subsequent existence was 
not actively unhappy, and not even obviously 
barren. Such things still go on all round us. The 
difference now is that the minor sacrifices are 
no longer taken for granted by all lookers-on; 
and the grand, heroic self-immolation no longer 
universally applauded.” 


We have not only begun to think differently 
from our fathers, but, as is the case with the 
Ibsenites, we are swinging to the other ex- 
treme; and all of us are more or less “in- 
fected” with Ibsenism. Vernon Lee finds this 
not at all alarming. “Even the most rabid 
Ibsenism will be advantageous in the long 
run,’ she writes. But just as the old concep- 
tion of duty was warped by the error of 
thinking that human nature was bad, that in- 
divitlual instincts could not be trusted, so to- 
day we are equally in danger of taking it for 
granted that human nature is entirely good, 
that the instincts, desires and interests of the 
individual must necessarily work for the good 
of the community. Is the Ibsenian theory 
right, questions Vernon Lee, in supposing that 
persons, for instance, like Captain Alving, 
Rebecca West, Hedda Gabler, or the Master 
Builder “would have become harmless and de- 
sirable if no one had interfered with their self- 
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indulgence, their unscrupulousness, their in- 
born love of excitement, or their inborn ego- 
mania?” There is not the smallest reason, 
she finds, why the removal of moral stigma 
and self-criticising ideals should modify their 
dangerous instincts. And each one of them, 
she reminds us, is merely a type of what is 
mixed up in most people. The process of 
evolution by which we have eliminated or 
superseded fierce unsocial instincts is largely 
this despised mechanism of ideals and duties 
which has made it more and more difficult to 
enjoy oneself at other people’s cost. This, the 
Ibsenites are inclined to forget. Moreover, 
she continues: 


“The champions of the Will of the Ego, whether 
represented by bluff Bernard Shaw or by am- 
biguous Maurice Barrés, start from the supposi- 
tion that because the individual is a concrete exist- 
ence, while the species is obviously an abstraction, 
the will of the individual can alone be a reality, 
and the will of the species must be a figment. 
They completely forget that there is not one con- 
crete individual, but an infinite number of con- 
crete individuals, and that what governs the world 
is, therefore, the roughly averaged will of all 
these concrete individuals. The single individual 
may will to live as hard as he can, will to expand, 
assimilate, reproduce, cultivate his moi, Or any- 
thing else besides; but the accomplishment of that 
Will of his—nay, the bare existence of himself 
and his Will—depends entirely upon the Will 
of the species.” 


The psychological theory of anarchy pre- 
ceded its practical application by many years, 
the earliest and least read of its prophets being 
the German, Max Stirner (Kaspar Schmidt), 
author of “Der Einzige und sein Eigenthum” 
—“The Ego and his Own’—who died so 
long ago as 1856. Stirner’s hatred of system, 
says Vernon Lee, was expressed in elaborately 
systematic form. It is built up on “the netion 
that the Geist, the intellect which forms con- 
ceptions, is a colossal cheat forever robbing 
the individual of its due.” Duty, ideal, voca- 
tion, aim, law, formula, are all delusions 
against which the human individual has been 
slowly and painfully fighting his way since 
the beginning of time; never attaining to any 
kind of freedom, only exchanging one form 
of slavery for another, religious, metaphysical 
or civic. “This,” says Vernon Lee, “is the 
darkest, if not the deepest pit of anarchical 
thought; and through its mazes Stirner drags 
us round and round for as long a time as 
Kant requires for his Categories, or the 
Medieval Monk for the imitation of Christ. 

i But even as Dante clambered out of 
hell by continuing the way he had come down, 
so we also can emerge from Stirner’s nega- 
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tions by pursuing the arguments which had led 
into them.” Having got to the individual as 


_“the only and original reality,” she thus works 


her way back to those “subsidiary and con- 
tingent realities, the individual’s. duties, ideals 
and institutions” : 


“There is nothing real, says Stirner, but the 
various conditions of the individual; the rest is 
delusion, Spuk. But if only the ego is real, how 
can anything else interfere with it? If such ab- 
stractions and figments as God, State, Family, 
Morality (or whatever the name of the particu- 
lar bogey), can cramp, cabin; maim our individu- 
ality ; then, since our individuality alone has real- 
ity, these various delusions must be a part of our 
individuality. Free yourselves, says Stirner, from 
your own ideas. But our ideas, whether spon- 
taneously generated in ourselves or assimilated 
from others, must, in order to have real powers 
such as we attribute to them, be a part of our- 
self; and if we sacrifice any other part of our- 
self to those ideas, it is a proof that they, and 
not the sacrificed part, must be, at that particu- 
lar conjunction of circumstances, the dominant 
part of our ego. Stirner’s psychology admits love 
for individuals as a determinant of action; and 
similarly regard for the reciprocity of self-inter- 
est. But is not love for mankind, however vague 
the mankind, and regard for principle, however 
abstract the principle, quite as much a real active 
power of our nature? If Stirner is made uncom- 
fortable, as he says, by the frown on the face of 
his beloved, and ‘kisses the frown away’—to rid 
himself of his discomfort; why, so are other egos 
—less numerous, but not less real—made uncom- 
fortable by the look of pain in men and women 
whom they do not care for, nay, by the mere 
knowledge that men and women, even animals, 
whom they have never seen, are suffering, or are 
likely to suffer; and, in certain egos—rarest, but 
most efficaciously real—there will arise an im- 
pulse—yes, something so irresistibly real as a 
constitutional impulse—to sacrifice everything for 
the sake of diminishing that unseen, that possible 
suffering; suffering present in hospitals, in fac- 
tories, in slums, in prisons or future suffering in 
hell. 

“And similarly there are egos which are made 
as wretched by the neglect of some civic or reli- 
gious duty as Stirner could possibly be by skip- 
ping a meal or losing a night’s sleep. It is quite 
a different question whether such ideas as these, 
ideas whose coercive power reveals them an in- 
tegral part of the ego, happen or not to coin- 
cide with the courses most desirable for the total 
welfare either of one single ego or of a great 
number of egos. The point at issue is whether or 
not such active factors in life can be treated as 
separate from life itself; it is a different question 
similarly whether any more egoistic preference, 
say for alcohol or gambling, happens in the long 
run to tally with the ego’s advantage. Stirner, 
indeed, entrenches himself behind the ncition that 
wherever there exists any kind of overmastering 
desire, need, or idea, the ego ceases to exist. But, 
as a psychological fact, at any given moment of 
reality, some desire, need, or idea, or group of 
desires, needs, or ideas, must inevitably be hav- 
ing the mastery, otherwise impulse would disap- 
pear and action of all kinds cease. For the ego 











which refuses to be dominated by any particular 
idea or any particular desire, be it externalized 
as humanity, duty, or merely tobacco or bottle, 
is an ego dominated by some other idea or desire, 
by the idea or desire that it ought to be free 
from such domination én particular, or from all 


conscious domination in general. But as to an 
ego which, at any given moment, is otherwise 
than dominated by some feeling, impulse, or 
thought, that kind of ego is, oddly enough, exactly 
the thing which Stirner is waging war against— 
an abstraction, a nonentity, a figment of logic, of 
which we have no practical experience. Yes, 
indeed, nothing but the ego is sufficient; since, to 
be efficient, everything else must have been ab- 
sorbed into or must impinge upon it.” 


Vernon Lee next examines the metaphysics 
of anarchy, or rather its theology; for, not 
satisfied with appealing to our reason, anarchy, 
she says, “meddles with the instincts which 
seek for the quality we call divine.” It even 
“suggests the making of new gods, the crea- 
tion of a strange metaphorical Olympus.” This 
theology is both esoteric and exoteric. It has 
its works of veiled metaphysical subtlety, and 
its popular catechisms, such as John Addington 
Symonds’, made up of the opinions (or “what 
he took to be the opinions”) of Walt Whit- 
man. Herein one finds the declaration of the 
equal rights and equal dignity of all the parts 
of man’s nature; the assertion that all things 
are equally divine. “It is characteristically 
different in tone,” says Vernon Lee, “from 
the anarchical utterances of the egotistic de- 
cadent Barrés and the metaphysical Nihilist 
Stirner; it is eminently Anglo-Saxon in a 
sort of unconscious optimistic cant.” She 
continues : 


“Now if you start with identifying divine with 
divinely ordaimed, and identify the Divinity with 
the bare fact of existence, then all things are cer- 
tainly portions of the Divinity, and, in so far, 
divine. But if all things are in this sense divine, 
then divine ceases to be a quality which evokes 
any sense of preference; then divine is no longer 
an. expression commensurate with esteem, still 
less legitimately productive of emotional satisfac- 
tion; if all things are divine, why then some may 
be divine and honorable and others divine and 
dishonorable. It is the acceptance of the emo- 
tional quality of a word after emptying out the 
meaning which had produced it. Good, noble, 
divine; a hierarchy of words denoting such quali- 
ties as we think especially desirable; denoting the 
fuller possession of that which we esteem most 
highly in ourselves, be it strength of beauty, moral 
or intellectual helpfulness; words which awaken 
in our mind the sense of approval, of respect, and 
finally of reverence and wonder. Perform a little 
sleight-of-hand, and shuffle divinity with God, God 
with Nature, Nature with Being, and you con- 
trive to awaken that emotion of rareness, super- 
jority, wonderfulness, in connection with—with 
what? O irony of self-delusion! With everything 
equally.” 
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The “transcendental theology of anarchy” is 
most remarkably expressed in H. B. Brew- 
ster’s little known book, “Theories of Anarchy 
and Law.” Mr. Brewster “has separated from 
the various practical and speculative items 
which held it in solution, and distilled into the 
subtlest essence, a transcendental principle 
which lurks, however unperceived, in all an- 
archic writings, a transcendental equivalent of 
the old Persian and Manichean dualism.” 
Which brings us to the final doubt—the great 
doubt: Have we a right to prefer good to 
evil? Thus answers Vernon Lee: 


“The pessimistic philosophers of our century 
have accustomed us to conceive of forces in crea- 
tion which are irreconcilable with benevolence. 
The later Darwinism is training us to perceive 
that in the process of evolution there is, along- 
side of the selection of the fittest, the rendering 
even unfitter of the initially unfit, degenerative 
tendencies as well as tendencies to adaptation. 
We have had to admit that destruction is a factor 
in all construction. The doubt arises, may not de- 
struction be just as great a power as construc- 
tion? Not as its servant, but as its rival, its 
equal. Are we not Pharisees in condemning all 
persons and instincts unsuitable when those 
persons and instincts are as much realities as any 
others? Are we not Philistines in condemning 
all views of life which do not square with our 
particular intellectual organization? Is not what 
we call evil a reality, and does chaos perhaps not 
exist as truly as order? Shall we not recognize 
the great dualism? 

“By no means. We are so constituted that evil 
cannot please nor chaos satisfy us; and our con- 
stitution must be, for us, the law of the universe. 
For we conceive the universe only in terms of our 
own existence, and the qualities we attribute to it 
are only modes of our own feeling. All we can 
be sure of about good and evil, chaos and order, 
is that they are conceptions of ours. What 
we call forces of destruction and disorder are such 
to us; nay, they are forces perhaps only to us; it 
is only through our own aversion that we know 
of destruction and disorder at all. The origin of 
all such doubts, and their solution also, lies in 
the nature of the doubter. In the little world 
which our faculties, our spiritual and practical 
needs, as well as our bodily senses, have created 
for us out of the infinite unknown universe, it is 
our human instincts which decide, as they have 
determined, everything. And among the ideas 
they have set on foot they decide for good against 
evil, for order against chaos.” 


Here, Vernon Lee is at one with H. G. 
Wells, the modern prophet with whom she 
finds herself most in sympathy, and to whom 
she dedicates her book. Both skeptics, they 


have made a deliberate choice for good against 
evil, order against chaos. Both “religiously 


minded rationalists,” they believe in the prac- 
tical result of their choice—a possible King- 
dom of Heaven on Earth, 








NE of the cleverest of our younger 
magazine writers, Michael Wil- 
liams, has lately called attention 
to a discovery that, if accepted 

ONS at his own valuation, throws all 

the rest of the news of the day into compara- 

tive insignificance. He says that he has found 

a new continent—he calls it “New America.” 

As yet its frontiers are dim, its regions 

troubled and largely unexplored. But it has 

an “imperial future,” so he tells us. 

This continent, it might as well be explained 
at once, is a spiritual, not a physical, entity. 
It can not be described or limited in ordinary 
terms. Material America is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the south by the 
Antarctic, on the west by the Pacific and on 
the east by the Atlantic. The new continent 
has boundaries of an entirely different sort. 
As Mr. Williams describes it (in Van Nor- 
den’s Magazine): 


“New America is bounded on the north by 
Will, on the south by Hope, on the east by Faith, 
and on the west by Charity. And over all its 
outwardly diversified extent, over, and bathing, 
and vivifying, all its expressions in the form of 
the various movements of a mystical, religious 
nature so numerous among our people to-day, lies 
its atmosphere—which is optimism. And opti- 
mism, in its quintessential substance, in its ani- 
mating principle, so to speak, would seem to be 
an expression of human love—the instinct of 
brotherhood, of mutual trust and aid, which 
Prince Kropotkin proves, by the scientific method 
(after twenty years of scientific investigation) 
to be a factor in evolution, organic and social, 
more important than the idea of the ‘survival of 
the fittest’—or trampling down of the weak by 
the strong. And, as all seas are water, irrespective 
of their names, ‘and as all air is life, or the in- 
dispensable factor of life, however it may be di- 
vided into its constituent qualities, so all the 
forms and attributes characteristic of the opti- 
mistic faiths of New America are expressions of 
one fundamental thing, which is—religious belief. 
Not religious belief in any petty or narrow sense, 
not in dogma or sect or creed, but religious belief 
in its broadest and most essential meaning, name- 
ly, the belief of man in himself and in his des- 
tiny—the belief that man in himself is predomi- 
nantly good, and is rising step by step into the 
realization of a future of positive good.” 


Emerson was one of the prophets of “New 
America,” and Walt Whitman wrote its 
psalms. Among those who have sensed its 
coming have been the friends of Whitman, 
Richard Maurice Bucke and Edward Carpen- 
ter; and poets of a later day—Horace Traubel, 
Ernest Crosby and Edwin Markham. Its 
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THE NEW SPIRITUAL AMERICA EMERGING 





Columbus, however, was Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby, the mental healer of Portland, Maine. 
And with the mention of this name the full 
significance of Mr. Williams’s imagery be- 
comes apparent. His “New America” is no- 
thing else than that mystical and spiritual 
America which centers predominantly about 
the recognition of new and hitherto unrecog- 
nized powers of Mind. It is hardly here yet, 
but it is emerging. Quimby caught the first 
clear vision of it, and Mrs. Eddy saw the 
light in his eyes. Others not so well known, 
the Dressers and the Rev. W. F. Evans, and, 
during recent years, such pioneers as Henry 
Wood and Elwood Worcester, have had a 
share in the discovery. From the Orient, too, 
have come contributing influences—Madame 
Blavatsky, with her Theosophy, and Swami 
Vivekananda with his Vedanta philosophy. As 
the new domain has enlarged, charlatans and 
fakirs a-plenty have flocked to it, and men and 
women unbalanced to the verge of madness; 
but its foundations have stood. To-day the 
New Land has two million and a half inhabit- 
ants, and a myriad of shining temples. 

It was inevitable, and appropriate, Mr. Wil- 
liams thinks, that “New America” should 
impart to the world, as its peculiar gift, the 
priceless treasure of a true Mental Science. 
Ours is pre-eminently the age of mental suf- 
fering and nervous unrest. The physical dis- 
eases we are learning to conquer, but mental 
diseases are everywhere on the increase. They 
seem to be a part of the penalty we pay for 
our higher, more complex and more sensitive 
organisms. And America, being the country 
in which diseases of this sort have become most 
prevalent, was appropriately the country from 
which should issue a gospel of mental libera- 
tion. Mr. Williams continues: 


“Moreover, it is plain that America—or some 
nation of civilized man—was forced to the discov- 
ery, or re-discovery, of a recuperative principle 
of life by the instinct of self-preservation. No 
fact is more supported by historical proof than 
that all known civilizations—empire after empire, 
republic after republic—have decayed and died; 
the current of general human progress being 
restored each time by a fresh influx of savage or 
barbarian people. : 

“But now—there are no longer any barbarians 
in the world, not enough of them, anyhow, to 
carry out the gigantic job of revivifying our 
world-wide civilization. 

“Does this mean that the pessimistic critics 
are in the right, that man is going down-hill at 
last for good and all? 
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“The optimists of New America say ‘No!’ to 
this. They declare that civilization to-day has 
within itself the same regenerating force which 
strove vainly in old times, but which will win 
its way with us this time because it is now at its 
prime. It is a force in which, so they aver, sci- 
ence, religion, art, and statecraft fuse and co- 
operate, and through the instrumentality of the 
forces of optimistic thought and conduct it is 
effecting a thorough and rapid reconstruction of 
society, which is more apparent in America than 
elsewhere. 

“It is a law of life that where the greatest need 
exists there shall the force of regeneration be 
most manifest; because, after all, nothing can be 
plainer, when you come right down to the bottom 
facts, than that man does not die out, or even 
retrograde, despite all pessimistic contentions to 
the contrary, but that he is constantly, if unstead- 
ily, progressing, and improving. America needed 
the healing power of the mind in every phase 
of its life more than other nations—that is why 
the movement is so strong in America.” 


There are two other reasons, in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s judgment, why “New America” had to 
become the spiritual savior of the nations: 


“First, because the people of the United States 
is a people made up of all other peoples, of all 
racial strains of man. It is nearly always the 
case that world movements—all great movements 
—have their origin in the mass of people at large. 
. . . Our national consciousness, which is 
gradually being evolved from the mingling of 
the divers kinds of racial consciousness, can ab- 
sorb and assimilate all messages wherever uttered 
—the message of a Jew, of a Briton, of a Scan- 
dinavian, of an Oriental, of a Latin, or of any 
nation or race. 

“And, secondly, America is destined to become 
the center of the new civilization, simply because 
it is the youngest of the nations; and already the 
growth of the regenerative spirit is far more pro- 
nounced in America than in any other country.” 


The essence of the new religion from which 
Mr. Williams hopes so much is a certain mys- 
tical spirit. Mysticism has been defined as 
“the search for direct intercourse with God 
in elevated religious feeling or ecstasy.” If 
this thought be stated in a somewhat more 
exact fashion, and we say, “A mystic is one 
who seeks for direct knowledge of the Crea- 
tive Principle,’ we have, in Mr. Williams’s 
opinion, a definition that is thoroly satisfactory. 
He goes on to say: 


“Accepting, then, this definition of mysticism 
as a search for direct knowledge of the Creative 
Principle, or First Cause of all things, I do not 
think that we go wrong when we say that mys- 
ticism is the right name for the great manifesta- 
tion of religious and altruistic activity so pro- 
nounced in the United States here and now. 

“Any open-minded student of such organiza- 
tions, for instance, as Christian Science, as the 
New Thought cults, as the various Spiritistic bod- 
ies (but not the advertising mediums!), as the 
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Theosophical and Vedanta Societies, as the Sun- 
shine Society and kindred attempts on the part 
of men and women to be of tangible service to 
others, will be bound to admit sooner or later 
that they all are expressions of the growing 
need of the nation for a more truly religious 
life; they betoken the tentative but very practical 
efforts of but newly awakened souls to reach to 
direct knowledge of the underlying cause of 
things. Not only in Missouri do modern Ameri- 
cans want to be shown! They want to be shown 
the secret of the ages. In every state of the Un- 
ion, in every city, town, and hamlet, the new 
spirit is awake; and here mistakenly. there blind- 
ly under the leadership of the blind, and yonder 
led astray by the charlatan, but everywhere ear- 
nestly and unremittingly, it is growing and spread- 
ing and profoundly affecting our national char- 
acter and our national destiny.” 


The second distinguishing trait of the new 
spiritual America Mr. Williams finds described 
in Prof. William James’s now famous paper 
on “The Energies of Men,” read before the 
American Philosophical Association at Colum- 
bia University. In that paper Professor 
James said: 


“We are just now witnessing a copious unlock- 
ing of energies by ideas, in the persons of those 
converts to New Thought, Christian Science, 
Metaphysical Healing, or other forms of spiritual 
philosophy, who are so numerous among us to- 
day. The ideas here are healthy-minded and op- 
timistic; and it is quite obvious that a wave of 
religious activity, analogous in some respects to 
the spread of early Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism 1s passing over our American 
world. The common feature of these optimistic 
faiths is that they all tend to the suppression of 
what Mr. Horace Fletcher calls ‘fear thought.’ 
Fear thought he defines as ‘the self-suggestion 
of inferiority’; so that one may say that these 
systems all operate by the suggestion of power. 
And the power, small or great, comes in various 
shapes to the individual; power, as he will tell 
you, not to ‘mind’ things that used to vex him, 
power to concentrate his mind, good cheer, good 
temper; in short, to put it mildly, a firmer, more 
elastic moral tone.” 


Practical optimism, then, may be said to be 
the keynote of the creed of “New America,” 
following upon and growing out of its mysti- 
cism. It rests upon a threefold conviction 
which Mr. Williams summarizes as follows: 


“1. That man has power within himself to gov- 
ern his conditions and plane in life. 

“2. That every person can develop this power 
by his own will. 

“3. That optimism—the power of courageous, 
hopeful belief, as opposed to fear, anger or worry 
—is the instrument by use of which the will of 
any person can develop the power to govern his 
conditions.” 


There is nothing new about these ideas, Mr. 
Williams concedes. Centuries ago the Orient 
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knew and taught them. “But it has remained 
for America,” he says, “to turn the force of a 
moral idea into a practical factor in every- 
day affairs and in the development of its racial 
life.” He adds: 


“‘Be good and you will be happy’ is one of 
the tritest of religious phrases, however true it 
may be—and no matter how true, it is also no- 
torious that the trite phrase is a bore. 

“‘Be happy and you will be good’ say the mod- 
ern mystics, and the phrase is talismanic. Op- 
timism is coined into good money; it supports 
thousands of people industrially; it is employed 
as a therapeutic agency for which thousands of 
wonderful cures are claimed with apparent jus- 
tice; it creates great religious sects; it has only 
recently stilled with its magic oil the troubled 
waters of one of our greatest financial panics; 
and, in short, it has become the principle of con- 
scious or subconscious action for millions of hu- 
man beings. 

“It was used as every other force, from steam 
to piety, has been used in America; it was put 
to work; it was made to be useful; it played a 
part in the every-day life from—well from the 
dining table to the church.” 


Quite as remarkable as the mysticism and 
the optimism of “New America” is its sense 
of brotherhood. Mr. Williams lays stress on 
the absence of bigotry in the new propaganda. 
“We find,” he says, “the leaders of the Em- 
manuel movement acknowledging what they 
find good and commendable in Christian 
Science and the New Thought cults; and we 
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find the New Thought writers and teachers 
hailing the advent of the Emmanuel move- 
ment.” Mr. Williams writes, in concluding: 


“The basic creed of New America is belief 
in human brotherhood; but if a New American 
asks you to be his brother, and you decline with 
or without thanks, he does not yearn to kill you. 
On the contrary, he says: ‘Very well. Be my 
cousin. No? My friend, then? Not even that? 
Well, good luck—and don’t let us quarrel, at 
any rate. No doubt you are trying to work 
towards the good in your way, and I wish you 
would let me help you.’ 

“In other words, the creed of New America is 
far from being an attempt to be the creed of 
one, universal, all-including church or denomina- 
tion, or sect, or cult. Indeed, the tendency seems 
all the other way. It is being generally recognized 
in New America that nearly all creeds, all sects, 
all denominations, are necessary and useful—even 
some that appear bigoted, narrow and fantastic. 
Even these narrow and fantastic cults, save in 
obvious cases where some charlatan is leading 
astray a flock of emotional dupes for the money 
in the game—even these, provide outlets for the 
spiritual life of undeveloped souls. Beautiful and 
artistic ritual may be most valuable aids to other 
souls. Clear, rational, intellectual reasoning may 
be the prayers of still other souls. And with the 
general spread of the knowledge of the power 
of the inner self to heal and help in all ways, 
physically, mentally, spiritually; and with the 
growth of the realization of human brotherhood, 
there comes to New Americans a deep sense of 
the mystical truth that every person, and every 
thing, in the world is unique—and yet a part of 
one great Whole.” 





A 


FEDERATION OF EIGHTEEN MILLION PROTESTANT 


COMMUNICANTS 


ROBABLY no more substantial 
evidence of the growth of a 
P spirit of Christian unity has ap- 
peared in this or in any country 

than that afforded by the delib- 

erations of the Federal Council of Churches 
in Philadelphia early in December. It “marks 
an epoch in the history of the American 
church,” according to the New York Inde- 
pendent. The gathering was not merely im- 
portant; it was unique. It was a meeting not 
simply of church people, but of churches. It 
was more than interdenominational ; it was co- 
denominational. “Great Sunday-school con- 
ventions, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Endeavor conventions, joint missionary con- 
ventions and many others of the like,” the 
Chicago Presbyterian organ, The Interior, 
points out, “have for years past again and 
again brought together companies of Chris- 


tian people of diverse denominational names, 
and always in a spirit of excellent Christian 
harmony. Merely that Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and so on, should have sat down 
in a friendly meeting together would not have 
made the Philadelphia conference singular. 
The difference in the Philadelphia assembly is 
that it was composed of’credentialed delegates 
who represented their respective denomina- 
tions by authority of bodies that had a right 
to speak for the general membership of each.” 
Four hundred and fifty such delegates, minis- 
ters and laymen, participated, representing 
thirty-three religious bodies and eighteen mil- 
lion communicants—an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Protestant communicants of the 
country. 

The object of the assembly was to form a 
federation of the Protestant denominations of 
the United States, “to bring the Christian 
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bodies of America into united service for 
Christ and the world’; and a long step in this 
direction was taken. “The old sharpness of 
theological odium,” writes one who was pres- 
ent at the proceedings, “disappeared in the 
warmth of a Christian love.” Another dele- 
gate, writing in The Interior, declares: 


“Now and again there were touches of timidity 
and hesitation plainly due to the bewilderment 
of high ecclesiastics who could not in a moment 
substitute for a denominational consciousness long 
cultivated the supra-denominational conscious- 
ness which the occasion called for. There were 
no gushes of enthusiasm, no rhapsodies of poetry, 
such as a voluntary convention responsible to 
itself alone, would have been very certain to in- 
dulge generously. Men were feeling their way. 
But if this hesitation at the first seemed exasper- 
ating, there was compensation for it in the pleas- 
.ure of watching acquaintance and fellowship 
crowd away doubts. Even in the short space of 
time that the delegates of the council were to- 
gether, they grew manifestly nearer in cordiality 
and confidence. The last sessions of the coun- 
cil were notably warmer than the first.” 


Four of the notable addresses at the confer- 
ence were made by denominational leaders— 
Bishop Mackay-Smith, of the Protestant Epis- 
cepal Church; Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the 
well-known Presbyterian minister; Dr. 
Charles F. Aked, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York; and Dr. Dunning, 
editor of the Boston Congregationalist. Much 
of the discussion centred around the social 
question. In the judgment of the New York 
Outlook, the most important action taken was 
the adoption of resolutions on “The Church 
and Modern Industry,” drawn up by the Rev. 
Dr. F. M. North, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. They declare that the churches 
ought to stand— 


For equal rights and complete justice for all 
men in all stations of life. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity 
for self-maintenance, a right ever to be wisely 
and strongly safeguarded against encroachments 
of every kind. ' 

For the right of workers to some protection 
against the hardships often resulting from the 
swift crises of industrial change. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitration 
in industrial dissensions. 

For the protection of the worker from danger- 
ous machinery, occupational disease, injuries, and 
mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil 
for women as shall safeguard the physical and 
moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the “sweating sys- 

” 


m. 
For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
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hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, 
and for that degree of leisure for all which is 
a condition of the highest human life. 

For a release from employment one day in 
seven. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every in- 
dustry and for the highest wage that each industry 
can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the products 
of industry that can ultimately be devised. 

For suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers and for those incapacitated by in- 


jury. 
For the abatement of poverty. 


Other problems at the conference were 
handled with largeness and tolerance. It was 
the feeling of all that unbrotherly competition 
of churches in small communities and re- 
stricted neighborhoods should be ended. A 
closer spirit of sympathy with the immigrant 
stranger landing in this country was recom- 
mended. In regard to temperance, middle 
ground was taken. Prohibition was recog- 
nized as an ultimate ideal, while temporary 
measures of less drastic character were felt 
to be necessary in certain conditions. No 
definite program was laid out, but in dealing 
with all such questions it was agreed that a 
spirit of Christian co-operation ought to over- 
master segregative tendencies. 

The net result of the Federal Council's 
deliberations is summed up in the Boston 
Congregationalist as follows: “Thus far its 
real mission seems to be to call into being 
and give expression to the essential unity of 
the Christian churches in America, rather than 
to form another national institution with a 
prescribed program of work.” The same paper 
comments further: 


“The new federation has great possibilities. 
There is an urgent demand for expressed unity 
of action and aspiration of Christians, while their 
amalgamation into one organized body is as yet 
a distant ideal. The federation, however, has 
not yet found itself. The pressure from each de- 
nomination, real or imagined, for recognition in 
the offices is a retarding force. The eagerness of 
religious, social, reform and semi-political soci- 
eties, industries and enterprises for its indorse- 
ment and for the use of it to their own advance- 
ment, tend to push it aside from the path it has 
marked out for itself. We say this without any 
disparagement to the International Sunday School 
Association, the American Bible and other so- 
cieties, the Anti-saloon League and other nation- 
al organizations of great value to Christianity 
and to our country. 

“If this federation is to become a controlling 
influence in all the churches represented it must 
move along the larger lines. It must choose to 
be an influence rather than a directing official or- 

anization. It must seek for leaders, not yet 
ound, nor reasonably expected as yet to be rec- 
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ognized. It must be willing, at least for some 
time to come, to set forth principles of action, 
while it leaves to other organizations to apply 
these principles to classes and communities. It 
must aspire to be a clearing house rather than 1 
corporation.” 


The Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Church, has acted as president of the Federal 
Council during the past three years, but now 
gives way to Bishop E. R. Hendrix, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
secretary of the organization, and the man 
whose persistence and enthusiasm have made 
it possible, is the Rev. Dr. E. B. Sanford, of 
New York. 





SOME 


YMAN ABBOTT, Bernard Shaw 
and Sir Oliver Lodge—a seem- 
L ingly ill-assorted trio united by 
a certain vitality and originality 
of utterance—have all been 
delivering themselves lately on the subject of 
the miraculous. Dr. Abbott, it goes without 
saying, is the most conservative of the three; 
but Bernard Shaw, in the true manner of the 
paradoxical and the unexpected, is rather con- 
servative too. Sir Oliver Lodge goes further 
than either in his definite denial of definite 
miracles, such as the Virgin-birth and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 

Dr. Abbott confesses, in The Outlook, that 
he is often asked whether he believes in 
miracles. No question, it seems, more per- 
sistently haunts and troubles the minds of reli- 
gious inquirers. By way of illustrating his own 
attitude toward the problems of such inquir- 
ers, he quotes the following passage from Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s latest book,* differentiating 
between the scientific and the religious concep- 
tions of the universe: 

7 

“Orthodox modern science shows us a self- 
contained and self-sufficient universe, not in 
touch with anything beyond or above itself—the 
general trend and outline of it known—nothing 
supernatural or miraculous, no intervention of 
beings other than ourselves being conceived pos- 
sible. While religion, on the other hand, re- 
quires us constantly and consciously to be in 
touch, even affectionately in touch, with a power, 
a mind, a being or beings, entirely out of our 
sphere, entirely beyond our scientific ken.” 


Commenting on this, Dr. Abbott says: “I 
believe profoundly and absolutely in the reli- 
gious and spiritual view of the universe as de- 
scribed above by Sir Oliver Lodge; and I dis- 
believe in what Sir Oliver Lodge calls the 
scientific but what I should prefer to call the 
mechanical view. Because I believe that man 
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is God’s child and has inherited from his 
Father a mastery over nature, I have never 
doubted that he would in time accomplish 
aerial navigation, not by a violation of the laws 
of nature, but by a use of nature’s forces in 
accordance with those laws. For the same 
reason I have no doubt that the Father can do, 
and has done through natural forces, what 
none of his children could do.” But it by 
no means follows from this that Dr. Abbott 
accepts all the miracles handed down to us, or 
believes them all equally credible. On the 
contrary, he declares: 


“Whether any particular incident narrated in 
the Bible took place as narrated is purely a 
question of evidence. The Samson feats are a 
part of the folk-lore of ancient Israel, with 
what measure of historical basis it is now im- 
possible to know. The passage of the Red Sea 
is a part of the history of Israel, is embedded in 
her legends and her literature, and its probability 
is confirmed by later investigations of the locality. 
That the sick were healed by the handkerchiefs 
of Paul I do not believe. The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ I regard as one of the best attested 
facts of ancient history.” 


In very much the same spirit, Mr. Shaw, 
using the London Socialist weekly, The New 
Age, as the medium of his expression, declares 
his conviction that “each miracle remains a 
separate matter of opinion after all; and every 
brace of miracles is like the two women grind- 
ing at the mill; one shall be taken and the 
other left by that capricious human appetite 
which we call faith.” He writes further: 


“The world is full of miracles. Consciousness, 
for instance, is a complete miracle. Birth is a 
miracle; life is a miracle; and death was a miracle 
until quite recently, when Weismann made out 
a very plausible case for regarding it as a rather 
late product of natural selection. Anyhow, there 
are lots of miracles about; and the man who 
denies their existence is always a man who is 
simply wrong in his definition of a miracle. By 
a miracle he means only something that he is not 
accustomed to and did not expect. 
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“Miracles can bé divided into two main classes: 
(1) Miraculous events as to the actual occur- 
rence of which there is no question and no doubt. 
(2) Miraculous events of which the occurrence 
is not generally admitted. For instance, it is al- 
leged of a certain Lazarus that he achieved the 
miracle of living; and nobody doubts or denies 
this. It is further alleged that Lazarus rose 
from the dead at the command of Jesus. Though 
this was a very much simpler feat than to get 
born and grow up, nobody believes that he actually 
did it except people who would believe anything. 

“The reason of this is obvious enough. None 
of us has ever seen a man raised from the dead 
except on the banks of the Serpentine by a po- 
liceman skilled in the art of inducing artificial 
respiration; and even this exception we try to 
get out of by the manifestly futile contention 
that the resurrected one was not dead—that he 
was only drowned. Still, the distinction between 
a familiar miracle and an unprecedented one ac- 
counts roughly for a good deal of the flat fact 
that we are credulous as to some miracles and 
incredulous as to others.” 


¥ 


In this matter of miracles, Bernard Shaw 
continues, mankind may be divided into people 
who, like Hume, consider that any “natural” 
explanation of an event is to be preferred to 
the no-explanation that it is miraculous, and 
the other sort of people who have the opposite 
preference and will believe almost anything 
they are told. These marvellers will not ac- 
cept a religion unless its apostles entertain 
them with conjuring tricks; the other sort will 
not believe in religion at all, because of the 
concessions that have been made to miracle- 
mongers. “And of course,” Mr. Shaw re- 
marks, “these two sorts of people are mostly 
of the same sort. Professor Tyndall would 
not believe in spontaneous generation on any 
terms; but he made no bones about attributing 
to every atom a positive and negative mag- 
netic pole, and a consequent self-arrangement 
of atoms into crystals, and mountains, and 
sunsets, and vertebrate animals, stopping short 
quite unaccountably of cherubim and seraphim, 
who, if they exist, may surely be as atomic 
and magnetic as anybody else. Other learned 
doctors are quite ready to believe that when 
St. Paul’s head was chopped off it bounded 
away, leaving a new spring of fresh water to 
mark the place of each ricochet; but they will 
not believe the simplest fact of natural history 
discovered by Darwin.” This leads to the 
conclusion : 


“Let us confess, then, that the man who argues 
that miracles must be either credible or incredible, 
and that if some miracles are credible (as the 
undoubtedly are), then all miracles must be ok 
ible, is the most hopelessly unreal kind of logician. 
The plain facts are that some miracles are cred- 
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ible and some are incredible, and that every differ- 
ent sort of man draws the line in a different 
place. Therefore there is nothing to be got out 
of miracles, either one way or the other, by spe- 
cial pleaders for or against any particular re- 
ligion.” 


These interesting generalizations fail to re- 
veal whether Bernard Shaw himseli believes 
or disbelieves in the miracles on which Chris- 
tianity, as popularly accepted, is based. Sir 
Oliver Lodge is less reticent. He tells us 
frankly, in his new book, that he believes in 
the Incarnation of Christ, but not in the 
Virgin-birth, and he adds that, for him, the 
difficulties in the way of believing in the 
Resurrection are insurmountable. More 
specifically he says: 


“The proof of material resurrection or resusci- 
tation adduced in the Gospel is not such as will 
bear scrutiny: it offers no case to the Society for 
Psychical Research. If the stone and the seal and 
the watch had been found intact and yet the tomb 
empty, there would have been something to in- 
vestigate. But to find the place abandoned, and 
the stone rolled away, is equivalent to finding the 
grave rifled: no question of dematerialization 
need arise.” 


This skeptical pronouncement is typical of 
Sir Oliver’s attitude. He is inclined, on the 
whole, to reject what is ordinarily regarded as 
the miraculous. He says: 


“The reasonable scientific view is that a com- 
plete knowledge of nature would enable us to 
recognize the rationale of every event which ever 
occurred, or ever can occur; and so it would seem 
to follow concerning any given apparent prodigy 
either that it did not happen as related, or else 
that it happened in accordance with natural law, 
of which at present we are more or less ignorant. 
Some of the popularly-quoted miracles certainly 
did not happen, and were never by really compe- 
tent judges thought to have happened, as nar- 
rated by the poet or rhapsodist of the time. To 
regard the poetic suspension of the motion of 
the sun (or earth) as a scientific statement is 
absurd.” 


At the same time, Sir Oliver goes on to say, 
there are many phenomena hitherto regarded 
as miraculous which in course of time may be 
seen to be a part of natural law. Some of 
them may represent either extension or sur- 
vival of human faculty, while others may be 
an inevitable endowment or attribute of a 
sufficiently lofty character. Sir Oliver de- 
clares finally: e 


“Miracles lie all around us; only they are not 
miraculous. Special providences envelop us; 
only they are not special. Prayer is a means of 
communication as natural and as simple as 
speech.” 





N THE flood of tributes evoked 
by the tercentenary of John 
| Milton, two attitudes may be 


said to predominate. The first 

emphasizes his commanding 
position as a poet; the second lays stress on 
his equally commanding moral qualities. One 
writer, in The Contemporary Review, compar- 
ing Milton with Shelley, declares that the 
difference between these two greatest of Eng- 
land’s poets lay just in this—that Milton had 
character and Shelley had not; and the editor 
of The Century thinks that the deepest lesson 
of Milton’s career is to be found in the fact 
that his character and his genius were in 
splendid harmony. 

The records of Milton’s life make it clear 
that from the first he had determined to dedi- 
cate himself to moral ends. While still a child 
he scorned delights and lived laborious days. 
It was his habit to pore over his books in the 
midnight hours, and when, at fifteen, he went 
to St. Paul’s School, London, there was no 
one of his age in England who could compare 
with him in scholarship. At Cambridge they 
called him “the Lady of Christ’s,” because he 
vas so innocent, so virginally pure. He seldom 
joined in the frolics of his fellow-students; 
he concentrated all his forces on one object, 
that by “labor and intent study,” as he said, 
“which I take to be my portion in this life, 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, I 
might perhaps leave something so written to 
aftertimes as they should not willingly let 
die.” His youthful journey to Italy was in 
deliberate pursuit of the same object. He 
sought to perfect himself in foreign lan- 
guages and to measure his culture by that of 
the greatest thinkers of his age. Among 
those whom he met at this time was the blind 
Galileo, who must have inspired him to bolder 
flights of imagination than any he had known. 
He came into contact, indeed, with all sorts 
of brilliant men and women, and in Italy, like 
Goethe, he felt the lure of the sensuous life; 
but he would not swerve an inch from the 
straight and narrow path he had decreed for 
himself, and all his conduct was ruled by a 
Puritan integrity. It was his determination 
to educate his moral nature equally with his 
intellect that he might himself be “a true 
poem not presuming to sing high 


the praises of heroic men or famous cities, 
only to have in himself the experience and 
the practice of all that is praiseworthy.” His 
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moral temper during this period is well illus- 
trated in one of his letters to a friend: 


“Light Elegy is the care of many gods. . 


To poets of this order, therefore, conviviality is 
allowable, and they may often indulge in 
draughts of good old wine. But the man who 
speaks of high matters, the heaven of the full- 
grown Jove and pious heroes let him 
live sparely, let clear water in a beech- 
en cup stand near him, and let him drink sober 
draughts from a pure fountain! To this be 
there added a youth chaste and free from guilt, 
and rigid morals and hands without stain.” 


Even a European trip inspired by such high 
aims became a kind of guiltiness when duty 
called at home; and the first news of a civil 
crisis in England, in 1639, brought Milton 
hastening to his native land. He thought it 
“disgraceful” that while his “fellow-country- 
men were fighting for liberty at home” he 
should be “travelling abroad at ease for intel- 
lectual purposes.” Then followed a period 
of stress and storm in which, for a time, the 
budding poetic genius of Milton was almost 
cbscured. He became a political revolutionist, 
a moral pioneer, championing the cause of 
Oliver Cromwell and the people against a cor- 
rupt autocracy. 

In one sense, it may be said that Milton 
imbued his fellow-countrymen with their pres- 
ent ideals; for he first taught them what a 
king, a people, a parliament ought to be. And 
he taught them, paradoxical as it may seem, 
by the strength of his revolutionary faith, the 
persistence of his belief in democracy. His 
public influence reached its zenith after 
Charles I had been executed by the leaders of 
the army. All Europe stood aghast. Even 
Englishmen who had believed, theoretically 
at least, that the King had forfeited his life, 
felt misgivings now that he was dead. Then, 
“strong and clear, in sonorous Latin,” came 
a justification of the regicides. The voice 
was Milton’s. 

For eleven years now he devoted himself, 
almost exclusively, to the championship of 
civil and religious liberty. He was in some 
ways the greatest apostle of liberty that the 
world has ever known. One of his favorite 
sayings was this: “Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple. Who ever knew Truth put to the 
worst in a free and open encounter? Her con- 
futing is the best and surest suppressing.” He 
foretold the establishment of free schools at 
a time when the idea was scoffed at. His plea 
for a free and uncensored press, the famous 
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“Areopagitica,” is unsurpassed in logic and 
persuasiveness even to this day, and has helped 
to furnish a charter of liberty in all countries. 
His views on marriage and divorce, at first 
attacked and misrepresented in terms of the 
vilest abuse, are coming to be recognized as 
the conclusions of a mind not merely singu- 
larly pure, but singularly penetrating. 
Milton’s contention in this connection was 
that spiritual and intellectual companionship, 
far above any other kind of attraction, con- 
stitute the primary and most desirable basis 
of union between a wife and her husband. 
Marriage, he said, is “the dearest league of 
love, and the dearest resemblance of that love 
which in Christ is dearest to His Church.” It 
is “that desire which God put into Adam in 
Paradise . which, if it were so need- 
ful before the fall, when man was much more 
perfect in himself, how much more is it need- 
ful now against all the sorrows and casualties 
of this life to have an intimate and speaking 
help, a ready and reviving associate in mar- 
riage?” Plato’s theory, he went on to say, 
“divinely sorts” with what Moses in effect 
tells us—that “Love was the son of Loneliness, 
begot in Paradise by that sociable and helpful 
aptitude which God implanted between man 
and woman toward each other.” Just because 
Milton’s ideal of marriage was so high, he 
could not brook the false unions which, be- 
cause they have been bound by formal ritual, 
so often masquerade as true marriages. 
“When,” he continued, “this original and sin- 
less penury or loneliness of the soul cannot 
lay itself down by the side of such a meet and 
acceptable union as God ordained in marriage, 
it cannot bring forth love, but remains utterly 
unmarried under a formal wedlock. ; 
He, therefore, who, lacking of his due in the 
most native and humane end of marriage, 
thinks it better to part than to live sadly and 
injuriously to that cheerful covenant (for not 
to be beloved, and yet retained, is the greatest 
injury to a gentle spirit), he, I say, who, there- 
fore, seeks to part is one who highly honors 
the married life and would not stain it.” 
Milton believed in freedom in the Church, 
no less than in the State. He strove against 
episcopal oligarchy, and claimed that all power 
in the church is derived from the assembly of 
believers. It is significant of the limitations 
of even his great mind that he discriminated 
against Roman Catholics very much as we 
would discriminate against murderers and 
lunatics in our day; but he pioneered the way 
for final freedom of Catholics also. “Intoler- 
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ance,” he declared, “is a dishonor to the 
tyrant and a dishonor to the victim.” 

It should be remembered that Milton, in 
preaching his gospel of liberty, was always 
and fundamentally a Puritan. He cannot be 
understood apart from his Puritanism. But 
the Puritanism of his day was something very 
different from what we understand by the 
term at the present time. Puritanism, as John 
Morley has said, and as we so often forget, 
was, like the Reformation, “one of those re- 
volts against the leaden yoke of convention, 
ordinance, institution, in which, whether in 
individuals or a total mass of men, the soul 
soars passionately towards new horizons of 
life and hope.” It was primarily a reaction 
against religious corruption and the abuses 
of the court. It fought the subjection 
of the people to the lords, and the unre- 
strained vice and self-indulgence of those in 
high places. If it ran to excess of restraint, 
it was because the evils against which it was 
a protest were so monstrous. 

This very excess, we can now see, was in- 
evitable and necessary. England was passing 
through a period of intense moral and polit- 
ical ferment. The royalists were enveloped 
in a stench of their own rottenness, and Crom- 
well came, like a new Hercules, to cleanse 
the Augean stables. But even he and Milton 
together could not save England, and in the 
end, after Cromwell’s death, the country re- 
verted to its older levels. This is the period 
of which Macaulay wrote: 


“Then came those days never to be recalled 
without a blush, the days of servitude without 
loyalty, and sensuality without love, of dwarf- 
ish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of 
cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave. The 
King cringed to his rival that he might trample 
on his people, sank into a viceroy of France, and 
pocketed, with complacent infamy, her degrad- 
ing insults, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons 
regulated the policy of the State. The Govern- 
ment had just ability enough to deceive, and 
just religion enough to persecute. The principles 
of liberty were the scoff of every grinning cour- 
tier, and the Anathema Maranatha of every 
fawning dean. In every high place worship was 
paid to Charleseand James—Belial and Moloch; 
and England propitiated those obscene and cruel 
idols with the blood of her best and bravest 
children. Crime succeeded to crime, and dis- 
grace to disgrace, till the race accursed of God 
and man was a second time driven forth, to 
wander on the face of the earth, and to be a 
by-word and a shaking of the head to the na- 
tions.’ 


In the light of this memorable utterance, we 
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may understand something of the deeper 
meaning of “Paradise Lost.” Milton must 
have intended to convey a symbol of that 
Puritan Paradise which England glimpsed 
from afar, but never entered. That it was 
the cry of his disillusionment we know. The 
writer in The Contemporary Review already 
cited, Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, tells us: 


“As the dream of liberty faded a change slow- 
ly passed over the outlook of Milton’s mighty 
soul. The long-silenced muse was slowly awak- 
ening, domestic griefs came thick and fast, a 
new tyranny had the land in grasp. When in 
1658 the now blind poet began to write the long 
meditated epic, time and its revenges had damped 
the puritanic fires, had blown away the smoke 
and mist of social, constitutional, and personal 
illusions. The natal rights of man were no 
longer pure liberty, equality, fraternity; man _in- 
herited also the passions that fetter liberty. The 
whole of ‘Paradise Lost’ is the history of the 
loss of liberty. The man that wrote it had parted 
with his illusions. The way to liberty was now 
the way of reasonableness, the way of educa- 
tion, the way of love. Six years had passed 
since he had written in his sonnet to the Lord 
General Cromwell: 


Yet much remains 
To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War. 


And he had seen no victories of peace, and was 
about to see, as he knew full well, a land of lust 
and license, a land reeking with all that his 
youth had hated most, and yet a land of peace.” 


But Milton’s mood could not for long be 
negative, and Mr. de Montmorency shows us 
clearly how the great poet turned defeat into 
victory. “I like to compare,” he says, “Mil- 
ton’s slow disillusionment and the marvellous 
‘way in which he turned that bitterness into a 
new source of life, with the similar disillu- 
sionment that came to a very different but 
scarcely less great poet—Wordsworth.” He 
goes on: 


“Wordsworth, of course, began as a revolu- 
tionist, and, by one of those charming ironies 
that almost reconcile one to fate, he was in Paris 
in October, 1792. It was just the place for an 
English revolutionist. His experiences are told 
with minute detail in books nine, ten, and eleven 
of the ‘Prelude.’ Lord Morley says that ‘the 
story of these three books has something of the 
severity, the self-control, the inexorable neces- 
sity of classic tragedy, and like classic tragedy, 
it has a noble end. The French Revolution made 
the one crisis in Wordsworth’s mental history, the 
one heavy assault on his continence of soul, and 
when he emerged from it all his greatness re- 
mained to him.’ 

“Cannot we say the same and more of Mil- 
ton? He gave the best years of his manhood, 
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the best gifts of his mind, to the English Revo- 
lution, only to find, when he awakened from his 
dream, that he was poor and of no account in 
the world for which he had striven, that he was 
blind to the world of beauty and nature, that 
he had few to love him and few to love. Those 
heavy assaults on his continence of soul had 
left him reinvigorated. He emerged from them 
with a new greatness. He that had been blind 
to the essential facts of human nature and human 
society saw truth at last with a vision perpetually 
undulled; and so he resumed his singing robes 
and made music that will be coeval with time.” 


In “Samson Agonistes,” more plainly even 
than in “Paradise Lost,” may be heard the 
heart-cry of Milton’s stricken but unconquer- 
able spirit. He believed that the afflictions 
visited upon him had been sent by the will of 
God. He regarded himself as one honorably 
discharged from the field of battle that he 
might meditate “a song so sublime and so holy 
that it would not misbecome the lips of those 
ethereal Virtues whom he saw, with that inner 
eye which no calamity could darken, fling 
down on the jasper pavement their crowns of 
amaranth and gold.” Manly pride, no less than 
Christian faith, upheld him. 


What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The —. friend, to have lost them over- 
plie 
In liberty’s defense, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s 
vain mask, 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. 


As for the ruin that had overtaken England, 
it could only be met by dauntless faith and 
ceaseless energy: 

I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart and hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 


In the end, asked Milton, what else but the 
Right could win? “Paradise Regained” was 
but another symbol. One of its loveliest pas- 
sages tells how the Redeemer hears the tor- 
tured shrieks of infernal beings in the dark- 
ness— 

Till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray, 
Who with her radiant finger still’d the roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds, and laid the winds, 
And grisly spectres, which the fiend had rais’d 
To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 
But now the sun with more effectual beams 
Had cheer’d the face of earth, and dri’d the wet 
From dropping plant or dropping tree; the birds, 
Who all things now beheld more fresh and green, 
After a night of storm so ruinous, 
Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush and spray, 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn. 








Music and the Drama 








“SAMSON,” HENRI BERNSTEIN’S LATEST NERVE- 
RACKING DRAMA. 


AMSON, the new play by Henri 
Bernstein, so brilliantly pro- 
duced by William Gillette and 
his company at the Criterion 
Theater, New York, is even 

more violent than “The Thief.” The third act 

particularly is one of the most powerful and 
nerve-racking ever witnessed on any stage. 

There was no critic in overfed Gotham 

who was not impressed, and Mr. Bris- 

bane devoted an entire number of his 
vening Journal to the play and its author. 

Bernstein is the author of a half dozen dramas 
and comedies, but “Rafale” (The Squall) and 
“The Thief,” both produced for the first time 
only three years ago, are the two corner stones 
of his dramatic success. “Samson,” contends 
the Paris correspondent of the New York 
World, clinched the author’s position as the 
most dynamic living French dramatist. His 
latest play, “Israel,” produced for the first 
time by Madame Rejane in October of last 
year, a play of Jewish suffering, according to 
the same source, has given to the tall thin 
young dramatist the final stamp of individu- 
ality. “Whether or not he maintains it, what- 
ever he writes for a time will be sure to be re- 
ceived without reading. It means two hundred 
performances at least.” M. Bernstein is a 
poet and a dramatist—he is not a preacher. 
It is impossible to him to conceive of work 
that is intended to prove anything. “The artist 
in me,” he observes, “revolts at the simple sug- 
gestion of a play that demonstrates some 
superfluous truth. I am quite unequal to put 
upon the scene anything else than a bit of 
humanity, troubled, trembling, bleeding. 

I see it that way. It is not my fault.” 
Maurice Brachard (William Gillette), the 

hero of Bernstein’s play, is a copper king of 

simple origin who has amassed through pro- 
digious speculation a fortune of eighty-four 
million francs. He has married Anne Marie, 
daughter of the henpecked Marquis Honore 
d’Andeline and his scheming spouse Francoise. 

Anne Marie, who is described by one critic 

as a Dresden china girl, has bestowed her 

affection upon a cynical blonde blackguard, 

Jerome LeGovain. In the opening of the first 

act, Brachard is about to leave for an import- 





ant business transaction in London, when his 
slumbering suspicion of his wife’s misconduct 
is aroused, half inadvertently, by the latter's 
cousin, Elise Vernette, discarded mistress of 
LeGovain. 





BracHarp. She’s deceiving me! 

Eutse. It isn’t so, 

BRACHARD. It is! 

EuiseE. No, no! Maurice—I swear to you 

BracHarD, (Seizes her wrist.) Tell me the 
truth! 


Eutse. I don’t know anything about—— 
Bracuarp. You know perfectly well—— 
Eutszk. No, no, I don’t. Let go, Maurice. 
(Wrenches herself free.) 
BracHarp. Hurt you? 
Euise. (After a pause.) 
you like this! You’re madly in love with her! 
BracHarp. Nothing else exists. The only 
thing in the world is her love—and I want it! 
All of it—not an atom must escape me! And 
what I want I get! 
_ Extse. Have a care, my friend! This time it 
isn’t a struggle on the stock exchange—a battle 
with a giant of finance. There you're a con- 
queror, because you’re afraid of nothing, and you 
have the quick insight of the born speculator. But 
this is another matter. You are dashing yourself 
to pieces against the little heart of a woman! 
And a woman’s heart that doesn’t love you is the 
hardest rock in the world! 


It’s too bad to see 


BracHarp. Then I'll wait. I can do that too! 

Eutse. Wait? For what? 

BracHArD. My hour—that always comes! 

Ettse. I hope it'll come this time, Maurice. I 
do with all my heart. Good night. 

BracHArD. You haven't told me yet. Does she 


love someone? 

Eutse. I have nothing to say. 

BrACHARD. Because I love her you think you 
must deceive me too! 

Eutse. No, no! 

BracHarp. Then why did you do it? 

Extse. My dear friend, if you’ll only—— 
_Bsacnarp. Your dear friend asks you a ques- 
tion. 

Eutse. You're going too far with me! 

BracHarp. Do you think I could stop now? 

Eutse. (After slight pause. Very serious.) 
Listen, then—— 

BracHarp. At last! 

Eutse. It’s only because I never can forget— 
in Cairo—five years ago! Even now you're the 
only one I can trust—the only one, Maurice! 
I understand you’re leaving for London to-night. 

BracHarp. Yes. 

Eutse. This trip may be of the utmost import- 
ance. (Brachard nods.) In that case it’s hardly 
worth while, I suppose. 
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BracHarD. What? 

Euise. I thought of suggesting something. 
BracHarp. What was it? 

Euise. That you don’t go. Let them think 
you're gone, but don’t leave the city. That was 
ali. Of course, I can’t be sure of anything, and 
I hope it may not be true. But if you go back to 
your house about one o’clock in the morning and 
knock at your wife’s door—- Of course, you 
may not care to do this. And the business in 
London may be of greater importance. How does 
it seem to you? Well, what are you going to do? 
(Slight pause.) Ha, ha! You've gone dumb, 
have you! Drawn back into your shell and closed 
it tight! I know the symptoms. (She moves 
toward the door.) Oh, well, I shan’t insist! I’m 
not so very curious! But one of these days, 
Maurice! Yes, my good friend! Shrug your 
big shoulders as much as you like. Open your 
eyes and close them just as you please. Shut up 
your thoughts in that wonderful shell of yours. 
But don’t forget the advice of a friend and a 
woman: Don’t leave Paris to-night! 


LeGovain persuades Anne Marie to partici- 
pate with him in a supper he intends to give 
to a couple of fast friends at a hotel of du- 
bious reputation. When Brachard enters his 
home at midnight he finds his wife’s room 
locked. He breaks in the door, and finds an 
empty bed. At three o’clock in the morning 
Anne Marie returns; her dress is disarranged 
and there is a wound on her wrist. He demands 
an explanation as to where she has been. She 
refuses. 


Marie. I married you—I consented to marry 
you—because my mother begged me to do it— 
begged me on her knees; and when I say that I 
mean on her knees! At first I refused with all 
my soul—the very thought of it frightened me. 
But when I saw my mother on the ground at my 
feet and felt her tears on my hands as she held 
them, it was too much. For I love her, and I 
love the memories of her, and I forget everything 
else, and wished only to give her what she wanted, 
even tho it was money—even that. And so I said 
yes, and she has what she wants! And tho I 
have to pay the price over and over again, I pay 


it! I pay it! Are you satisfied? Do you un- 
derstand it all? 
BracHarp. I understand. But I want to know 


where you've been? 


Marie. I—I’m sleepy now. (Rises.) I’m 
going to bed! 
BracHarp. That wasn’t nice—to hide yourself, 


conceal yourself so you could steal out of the 
house like a thief! A woman as proud as you! 
Marie. What do you mean by that? 
BrAcHARD. You took advantage of my first 
night away from home. You took advantage of 
it! (Marie makes a wearied gesture.) 
Marie. It’s easy to keep a woman from leav- 


ing a room when she wants to—that’s plain 
enough! (She returns and sits down.) 
BracHarp. Anne—Marie—you’re in love with 
some onc! 
Marie. 


Bah! 
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BracHarp. I know it! 

Marie. If you do there’s nothing more to say 

BracHarpD. Well, what is it? Yes or no? 

Marie. Neither one nor the other. 

BracHarp. You think it’s brave to defy me! 

Marie. I think it’s tiresome. 

BraAcHARD. It isn’t bravery, it’s bravado, and 
you hide yourself behind it because you’re afraid 
to come out and declare it to my face! 

Marie. You never look one in the face! You 
worked on the docks too long! 

BracHarpD. Insults are easy, and it’s nothing 
to be proud of to deceive a man who trusts you 
even in his own house. But while you dare to 
do these things you’re afraid of me—that’s not 
difficult to see! 

Marie. Who wouldn’t be afraid of you in a 
certain way? 

Bracuarp. It isn’t fear of my anger, or my 
grief, or my despair. It’s only that your lady 
mother may lose the son-in-law she values so 
highly in her thirst for riches! 


Marte. (Rises.) Don’t you dare to speak of 
her like that! 
BracHarp. Haven’t I just been hearing from 


your own lips that she sold her daughter to a 
beast for the money that was in it? 

Marie. I’ve had enough! I’ve had enough! 
I’ve had enough! If I speak, if I tell you, will 
you let me alone? Will you let me leave this 


room? 
BracHArRD. I swear it! 
Martie, You will not trouble me with storm- 


ing and fury and questions? 

Bracuarp. Nothing of the kind. 

Martz. Then I'll give you an answer—just to 
escape from the sound of your voice!’ Yes! J 
have a lover! 

BracHArp. Good God! 

Marie. Or rather, if you want to know, I had 
a lover—or one I thought I loved! But mis- 
fortune follows whichever way I turn. I was 
handed over to a dock laborer, and in my recoil 
from that I fell in love with a worthless black- 
guard! And to-night, to celebrate my first night 
of freedom, he took me to supper at a well known 
restaurant. I had no suspicion what it would be. 
I was ignorant of such utter foulness! He urged 
me in, and all at once I found myself among men 
and women whose very names—— (She rises.) 

BracHarD. Tell me who they were! 

Maric. Don’t ask me anything! I’ve just 
come from that merry-making! They tried to 
keep me there, but I managed, with the strength 
of desperation, to break away from them, and I 
reached this house, shuddering, trembling, deliri- 
ous, mad! And to cap the climax Monsieur 
Brachard, who had made me believe he was going 
to London, stood before me! Oh, if I could for- 
get! If I could die! 

BraAcHArD. (Moves towards her.) What's 
your lover’s name? 

Marie. Ah, no! Ah, no! 

BracHarp. What’s his name? 

Marie. I won’t go so far as that! 

BracHarD. You needn’t! I know! 
very well. It’s Michel Brazac! 

Marie. Quite likely! 

BracHARD. It isn’t Michel Brazac! Wait! I 
remember now! La Beaume! Alphonse la 
Beaume! He’s been with you every day! 


I know 
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Marte. (Carelessly.) That’s a good idea of 


yours! Alphonse de !a Beaume! 

BrAcCHARD. You mean no? 

Marie. Didn’t you promise not to ask ques- 
tions? 

BracHarp. I don’t ask any more! Not an- 
other one, for I’ve got my man! You needn't 
speak his name; I know him! And to-morrow 
morning I’ll send my seconds to him. We'll fight 
and I'll kill him like a rabbit! 

(Marie suddenly bursts out laughing.) 

Marie. (Laughing.) Ha, ha, ha! 
good! You make me laugh at last! 

BracHarp. And I was waiting for that laugh! 
(Marie’s laugh dies down.) It’s such a funny 
thing because you know that if we fight, your 
lover and I, it’s he who will kill me! Ah, now 
you don’t laugh! Caught, eh? That laugh of 
yours played him a nasty trick, your cut-throat, 
your duellist, your crack swordsman—Jerome 


That’s 


Govain! 
Marte. (Rises.) It isn’t true! 
BracHarp. You didn’t take the trouble to 


deny the others! I said I’d make you tell— 
you’ve told me twice! Twice you’ve betrayed 
your friend! 

Marie. Have it your own way! 

BracHarp. It’s too late for "that! Do you 
think you can catch me, you poor innocent? 
Stronger than you have tried and failed! They 
may deceive you, but they don’t get me! It’s I 
who have them! 

Marie. (With infinite contempt.) Dockman! 

BraCHARD. Dockman, if you like; but a dock- 
man badly duped! Badly duped! Badly duped! 
I’m a little tired myself. We both need rest. 
You’d better go. 

Martz. At least—thank you for that! 

BracHarD. No! not there! Not your room! 
(Marie stops.) Go to mine! 

Maric. What! Are you out of your mind? 

BracHarD. Not now! But a while ago, before 
you came in, I was a little upset, and I happened 
to break down the door to your dressing room. 
Now, if you please, I want a few hours to myself, 
and even tho you aren’t likely to communicate 


with your—— 
Marie. He! You can be sure of that! 
BracHarp. I'll be doubly sure, because there's 


a lock on that door! 


Marie. I won’t endure it! 

BracHarp. Once more excuse me! There are 
several hours; and I’d like to know that you’re 
safe! 


Mariz. You're perforiving the cheapest kind 
of a melodrama all by yourself! I’m out of it! 
(Snatches her cloak from the lounge.) 

BracHarp. You'll be in it! 

Marie. As a small favor, will you let me go 
to my room in peace? That's all I ask! 

BracHarD. You go in there! 

Maric. What if I refuse? 

BracHarp. It won’t make any difference. 

Marie. I suppose you know I’d do anything 
to prevent you from touching me! 

BracHarD. Come! Come! (Marie goes in. 
Brachard goes up to the door, locks it, putting 
key in his pocket. After thinking a moment he 


goes to the telephone and takes it in his hand, 
ringing up.) 
BRACHARD. 


(Speaking in low, distinct voice.) 
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Hello! Give me 517-22. Yes—517-22. Yes! 
Ring again! Keep on ringing! Wake him up! 
Never mind who! It’s a matter of life and death! 
Hullo—hullo—hullo! That you, Deveaux? Don’t 
speak any names! Don’t speak any names! You 
know my voice! You’re my business agent! I 





left you at three. Now you know. Yes, that’s 
right. No, I didn’t go. I’m telephoning because 
I don’t want you to go out of town. I want you 


in the morning. Without fail, you understand! 
Everyone must suppose I’ve left Paris. Every- 
one! Come at half past eleven to the Hotel Ritz! 
Yes, I'll be there. No, no, not before! Send 
your name in to me at half-past eleven. Not a 
word to anyone, you understand. I’ve gone 
away! Yes, I’m in London. All .that clear? 
Good-bye. 


The next act takes place in a private room 
at the Hotel de Ritz. Brachard has conceived 
a diabolical plan of revenge. He has invited 
LeGovain to lunch, and altho the latter is most 
anxious to examine the ticker, the copper king 
manages adroitly to prevent him from leaving 
the house. He plays with him as a cat plays 
with a mouse, when his confidential financial 
agent, Deveaux, is announced, whom he had 
instructed to sell, sell, sell copper until it 
dropped to six hundred points, thereby making 
LeGovain, who had invested every cent he had 
in copper, a beggar. Brachard lures LeGovain 
into ‘ne adjoining room, locks the door, and 
the following thrilling conversation takes 
place between him and the agent: 


Deveaux. (Breathless.) I came back, I’m 
here, sir—because it’s a matter of life and death! 
There’s only one—— 

BracHarD. Sh! Be careful! 
it down to six hundred? 

Deveaux. No, no! It was impossible! 
in the midst of the selling—— 

BracHARD. Speak low! Speak low! 
is it now? 

Deveaux. Seven hundred eighty! 

BracHARD. What? 

Deveaux. That’s the last quotation! 

BracHARD. You mean to say it hasn’t gone off 
a hundred points? 

Deveaux. The brokers made every-—— 

BracHArRD. What does this mean? What right 
had you to leave the exchange? 

Deveaux. I came because—— 

BracHarp. You had my orders—down to six 
hundred francs—not an instant before! 

Deveaux. I beg you, I beg you to listen! 

BracHarD. Go on! 

. DEvEAUX. The opening was eight hundred and 
ve! 


Have they got 
Right 
Where 


BracHARD. With London advices in? 
Deveaux. London sent it down to forty 
francs! The way it was going you'd have had 


to throw sixty thousand shares on the market 
to get it off a hundred points, and your entire 
holding is only thirty thousand odd! 
BracHarD. What are you doing here? 
Deveaux. I—I—— 
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BracHarp. How dare you leave the exchange 
to tell me this? Did I give you a limit? 

Deveaux. Sir, I—will you be so— 

BracHarp, I give my orders to be carried out! 
Your business was to sell and keep on selling till 
the stock went to six hundred if it took a hundred 
thousand shares! 

Deveaux. (Speaks louder.) A hundred thou- 
sand shares wouldn’t have done it! 

BracHarp. Sh! (Moves nearer Deveaux.) 
Wouldn’t have done it? 

Deveaux. Let me tell you, sir; 
against you! That’s the trouble! 
fighting you! 

BracHarp. So much the worse for him! 

Deveaux. It’s the Baron! 

BracHarp, Not Hazfeldt? 

Deveaux. Baron Hazfeldt, sir! 

BracHArD. Impossible, Deveaux! 
the best of terms! 

Deveaux. Nevertheless, he’s standing behind 
Egyptian copper to-day and won’t let it go down! 

BracHarp. You're sure of this? 

Deveaux. It wasn’t ten minutes after the sell- 
ing began when a messenger came. 


someone’s 
Someone’s 


We're on 


BracHarp. From him? 

Deveaux. Monsieur Picard, his confidential 
agent. 

BracHarp, What did he say? 

Deveaux. He warned me the Baron would 
stop it. I saw it was a waste of time to discuss 


it, so I stopped the selling. If I’d obeyed your 
instructions blindly and thrown copper on the 
market right and left without regard to your hold- 
ings the stock would have to go to six hundred, 
the speculators on margin would be mercilessly 
slaughtered, and if a panic set in even the Baron 
himself might go down before it! But you, sir! 
Where would you be? Absolute ruin and dis- 
grace! I hope you won’t think—— I’ve figured 
in everything. If you go on you would be utterly 
bankrupt, and perhaps involved in trouble with 
the government! I hope—— (Pause.) In view 
of all this—you won’t blame me quite so much 
for disobeying your instructions. (Pause.) Id 
like to get back to the exchange and do what I 


can. (Pause.) I’m only waiting your orders, 
sir. 
BrACHARD. My orders are the same! 


Deveaux. What? 


BracHarp. Go! (Deveaux exits quickly.) 

BracHarp. (Calling.) Govain! Govain! 
Wake up, Govain! I say, Govain! 

Govain. Yes, yes, I’m coming! 

BracHarD. Here’s news for you, Govain! 


News—do you hear? 

(Govain enters.) 

Govain. Good lord, Brachard, what a deuce 
of a hurry you’re in! You seem to have a mania 
for rousing people up to-day. This is the second 
time for me! If you knew what a night I had 
you wouldn’t—— (Stops suddenly, looking at 
Brachard.) Hallo! You've got a strange look 
about you, I must say! What’s the matter, old 
man? Bad news? 

BracHarD. (Shakes head.) Oh, no! Oh, no! 

Govain. Glad to hear that! So the little ro- 
mance of which you spoke is all right, eh? I’m 
dying to hear what it is! 

BracHarp. Govain! (Moving toward him.) 
Jerome Govain! You are a low lived loafer! 
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(Strikes Govain in the face.) 
Govain. Take care, my friend! 
know what you're saying! 
BracHarp. Do I not? 
Govan. If I thought you did—— (Pauses.) 
BracHarp. And if you thought I did? 
Govain. Oh, pf! This is absurd! Of course 
you're joking! 
BracHarp. Am I? 
Govain. Aren’t you? 
BracHarp. Would you like to know where 


You don’t 


copper is? 
Govain. I see you change the subject! 
BracHarp. No, it’s the same subject! Would 


you like to know where copper is? 

Govain. Well, where is it? 

BracHarbD. Seven hundred and fifty francs! 

Govain. You mean eight hundred and fifty! 

BracHArRD. I mean seven hundred and fifty! 
There’s been a fall of a hundred francs! 

Govain. You’ve been drinking! 

Bracuarp. And before you leave this room 
again that stock will fall to six hundred! 

Govan. I was right! You’ve had something 
while I was asleep! (Getting hat and cane at 
table.) Ill leave you to get over it! But there 
are some things even a drunken man ought to 
know enough not to say—that is if he pretends 
to be a gentleman. I was a fool to come here! 


BracHarp. Wait! (Standing before him.) 

Govan. What? 

BracHarp. You don’t go! 

Govain. I don’t? 

BracHarp. Not till you answer a question of 
mine! 

Govan. I haven’t time! 


Bracuarp. Where did you go to supper last 
night? 
Govain. It’s none of your affair! 


BracHarD. Where did you go to supper last 
night ? 

Govan. Before I answer that I’ll wait till you 
sober up! 


BracHarp, And while you're waiting I'll 
answer for you—the Cafe de Paris! 

Govan. Very likely! 

BracHArD. With a party of fast women! 

Govan. Still more likely! 

BracHArRD. With the Ruches! 

Govarn. I don’t remember! 

BracHarp. And Susette Leglise—and Loulou 
Alberron—and Christine Roy! 

Govan. I don’t remember! 

BracHarp. And with my wife Anne-Marie! 

Govain. See here, Brachard, I’ve had enough 
of this. Some jokes are—— 

BracHARD. You took my wife to a disreputable 
resort with dissolute men and abandoned women, 
and I’m going to wipe your fortune from the 
face of the earth! 

Govain. What are you talking about? I don’t 
know what you mean! 

BracHarD. You don’t know what I mean? 

Govan. That’s what I said! 

BracHarp. Then I haven’t made 
enough! 

Govan. You’ve made it plain enough that 
you’re making a drunken fool of yourself! 

BracHarp. Are you afraid to understand? 

Govain. Afraid! Do you dare to—— 

BracHarD. Last night you did me the most 


it plain 




















deadly outrage that one man can do to another! 
This afternoon Egyptian Copper falls to six hun- 
dred! Can you glean anything from that? 
Govain. I can glean that I’m getting very tired 
of this. (As if to go.) Stand out of the way! 
Bachan. You think you're going, but you're 
not! 


Govain. Who'll prevent me? 

BracHarD. Do you see anybody here? 

Govain. You will, will you? (Attacks 
Brachard.) How will you do it? (They 
struggle.) 

BracHarp. So! See! So! E-hu! I'll do it 
this way! Oh, no! Oh, no! You won't have 
that! (They struggle. Govain drops his cane. 


Brachard forces Govain back on table with both 


hands to his throat.) You see how, eh? Those 
tales you like to tell are true! I’ve worked on 
the wharves—oh, yes!—lifted loads, pushed 


trucks, gripped ropes—and now it comes in well 
to handle a thing like you! 

Govain. (Trying to get knife.) By God, I’'ll— 

BracHarp. Pull that knife out and I’ll strangle 
you to death! 

Govan. (Choking.) Will you let go? Let go! 
L—  (Brachard suddenly lets Govain rise. Go- 
vain moves, gasping and enraged.) 

Govain. (Enraged; speaks huskily, breath- 
lessly.) You ruffian! You blackguard! What do 
you mean by this? 

BracHARD. Maybe you'll stay here a while! 

Govan. That’s as I please! As I please, my 
friend! Whether I stay or go is my own affair! 
I won’t submit to being bullied by a drunken 
loafer, I can tell you that! (Govain begins to 
move, to recover his cane, which is on the floor.) 
You invite me here, make me your guest, and then 
assault me! I'll get even for this! Tll— 
(Making a rapid start for cane, but stops when 
Brachard puts his foot on it. Brachard picks up 
the cane as Govain is making a start for it.) 
Do you suppose I’m going to let it rest at this? 
I’ll make you pay for your beastly low lived con- 
duct! (Brachard draws sword out of cane and 
tosses it upon floor in doorway.) Oh, very neat! 
Very neat, Monsieur Brachard! Perhaps you 
think that’s the only weapon in Paris; but it isn’t, 
and you'll find that out! 

BracHarb. All you’ve got to do is to stay 
here! 

Govain. I don’t hob-nob with a dock roust- 
about! A beastly, blackguardly way to get your 
satisfaction! Ha! If you consider yourself in- 
sulted you know well enough the thing to do— 
the thing a gentleman would do—and the.thing 
I'll do now! Two of my friends will call this 
afternoon. See that yours are ready! 

BracHarp. A duel! 

Govan. A duel! 

BrACHARD.* Yéu’ve had my money, you've 
taken my wife, now you want my life! Not if I 
know what I’m doing, and I think I do! I think 
I do! 

Govain. You coward; you want to get out 
of fighting! : 

Bracuarp. No! But I'll fight with my own 
weapons—and hére in this private parlor of the 
Ritz Hotel! (Tosses stick of cane on table.) 


Govgin. So! That's it! 
Bi fARD. That’s it! meee 
Govain. You propose to assault me again like 
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a street tough! 
BraCHARD. i don’t propose to touch you! 
Govain. You think you've got me in a tsap! 

Because you're a low-lived dock man you ey pect 

to keep me here by force! 

BracHarp. Something like that! 

GovaIn. It’s the act of a contemptible coward! 
(Moves toward door. Brachard moves before 
door. Govain, seeing his way blocked, stops near 
table.) 

Govan. A coward, a coward, a coward! You 
hear yourself called a coward and you dc no- 
thing! Ha, ha! You do nothing! If you weren't 
the very lowest kind of a cur you’d know that 
every decent man who is a man has at least 
something to defend what’s known as honor! 

BracHarp. I knew it would come! I knew 
honor would come! Listen to me, Govain! I 
was born in Faubourg of Marseilles—in what 
they call the Thieves Corner. My first home was 
a disreputable pawn shop. At school the other 
boys combined to beat me. For a while I took 
their kicks and blows, until one day, driven to 
madness, I turned and sent them screaming down 
the streets. From that time I knew what to do— 
fight !—and I’ve been at it ever since! Scoffed at 
by men because I rose from the slums, I’ve 
fought my way among them with clenched fist, 
moist hands, defiance on my lips! That’s my life! 
I’ve got tenacity, ferocity, rage, but I haven’t got 
what you call honor! Where would I get it? 
Where would I get this thing you call honor 
from? 

GovaIN. Where in- 
deed? 

BracHarp. But you! What a difference! The 
son of an upright soldier! Your mother a saintly 
woman! Your home all that a home should be! 
Nourished with honor from the day you were 
born! Taught honor as you grew up! Surround- 
ed on every side with shining examples of honor! 
Of course you have honor! You couldn’t help 
it! You’ve got more than you want! When you 
serve some fool as second in a duel you charge 
him five hundred louis for your trouble! You've 
got more honor than you can use so you sell it— 
at so much an hour! You allow a woman to pay 
your debts—you promise her marriage—and then, 
when you happen to make a fortune of your own, 
you throw her over like a cad. You still have 
your honor—but you’ve got her money with it! 
And with this parvenu, whom you met by chance, 
you make a tacit bargain! You give him what 
you call your friendship and in exchange you ac- 
cept his money, his help, his advice! And then 
one night, when you think his back is turned, you 
steal from him his one chance of happiness— 
his only hope—the one light of his life! You can 
afford to do this because you have honor! And 
now if I was silly enough to fall into this snare 
you call honor you’d have me stand up as a target 
and shoot the life out of me on the field of honor! 
With_all your stupendous honor from beginning 
to end of this honorable affair there’s nothing but 
loathsome dishonor, and you know it! (Govain 
makes slight movement to pass.) Try to get 
out of here and I'll smash your bloody jaw! 

Govan. I only wanted a cigarette. Is the odor 
of tobacto disagreeable to you? 

(Brachard gets cigarettes at table, offering them 
to Govain.) 


(Contemptuously.) Ha! 
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BracHarp. (Govain lights cigarette.) Smoke 
away, Jerome Govain! It’s the most expensive 
smoke you'll ever have on earth! 

Govan. Are you planning to keep me here 
all night ? 

BracHarp. Only till your money’s gone! When 
you’re wiped out, you can get out! 

Govain. You waste your time, my friend, try- 
ing to frighten me! Do I look such a fool as 
that? A slump in copper! Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
baw think you can make me believe such a silly 
tale! 

BrAcCHARD. You couldn’t believe it, eh? 

Govain. I should think not! A crash to order! 
How did you manage it? Have you got that part 
of the story made up yet? 

BracHarp. I’ll do it as we go along. 

Govain. Well, you’ve got a piece of work be- 
fore you to get up a yarn like that! How are 
you going to make a fall of two hundred and 
fifty francs, eh? 

‘ BrAcHARD. Do you think eighty millions might 
oO it? 

Govain. Eighty millions—ha, ha! go on! 
That’s a good beginning! You mean your eighty 
millions ? 

BracHarp. Mine till half an hour ago! 

Govan. Really, Brachard, this is too good! 
Your plan was to get me in here and then give 
me a fright! I see it all now! (So amused he 
throws his head back laughing.) Ha, ha, ha! 
Such a cheap revenge! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! My 
soul! but that’ll amuse the street! I wouldn’t 
miss that story for—for a—— (He stops, listen- 
ing. A very faint sound of newspaper boys cry- 
ing out in the streets in the far distance—hardly 
distinguishable. In the midst of his laughter and 
bantering Govain catches the slight sound, and 
his merriment dies out. He listens. Brachard 
stands motionless with his eyes on Govain. Then 
he goes nearer to Govain.) 

BracHarp. Do you hear anything? 

Govain. What is it? 

BracHArp. Listen! 
come louder.) 

Govain. It’s only the boys shouting in the 
street! 

BracHArD. That’s it! 
shouting in the street! 


(The newsboys’ crivs be- 


It’s only the newsboys 


Govain. What of it? They often shout! 

BracHarp. But they don’t often shout this! 
You’d better listen! It’s something about the 
exchange! 


Govain. My God! 

Bracuarp. Ah! It dawns upon you! 
may be something in it, after all! 

Govan. (Sudden bravado.) Nothing of the 
kind! This is a trick to frighten me! 

BracHarp. Is it? Then listen again; it’s 
louder now. They’re calling a panic on the ex- 
change! 

Govain. What’s that? 
and throws it open.) 

BraAcHarD. (As Govain runs across.) A panic 
on the exchange! The flood is loose! A panic 
on the exchange! (Calls of newsboys louder as 
windows thrown open, echoing through distant 
streets.) Ha, ha, ha! The Baron goes down 
with the rest! A panic on the exchange! 

Govan. (Turning on Brachard.) Scoundrel! 
Scoundrel! Scoundrel! 


There 


(Rushes to window 
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BracHarp. You're a ruined man, Govyain! 
Wiped out; done for; and that’s the end of you! 

Govain. You swindler! You thief! 

BracHarp. The treacherous cur snarls in the 
dirt at my feet! 

Govain.—(Choking with rage.) You'll pay for 
this scurvy trick—you swine! (He turns and 
goes up as if to go to door.) You swindling 
dock-loafer!* I’ll get even for this! (Turns.) It’s 
true about your wife! 

BRACHARD. (Sitting on edge of table.) But 
you've lost your money, Govain! 

Govain. It’s true, I say. She was there last 
night! 

BracHarp, And your money’s all gone, Go- 
vain! 

Govain. She came to that supper party with 
me! Do you hear? 

BracHarp. And now you're a pauper, Govain! 

Govan. (Leaning over back of chair.) You 
know what that means! When I see your ugly 
face in the street I’ll be the one to laugh! 

BracHarp. Oh, no, you won’t laugh! You'll 
think of your own wife! That’ll be enough for 


you! 
Govan. Mine, you fool! Do you think I'd 
I know too much for that! 


have a wife? 
BracHarp. You owe her money, and now she'll 


have you, honor and all! 


In the terrific financial crash that follows 
Brachard himself is absolutely ruined. There 
is even a rumor of an indictment; the minister 
of justice strongly advises him to leave Paris 
for the time being. The Marquis and his wife 
now urge their daughter Anne Marie to 
desert the sinking ship of her husband's for- 
tune and to apply for a special dispensation 
for a divorce. She refuses, because now that 
the Paris that had worshipped him has turned 
its back on him, woman-like she feels drawn 
toward this fallen giant, and while the family 
is still engaged in animated discussion, 
Brachard himself appears. All leave the room, 
except Anne Marie, and Brachard moves 
toward her. 


BracHARD. Well, Marie, we haven’t hit it off 
very well together, you and I! (Brief patse.) 
I thought you might love me some time! That 
wasn’t so! I know it at last, and I’m going to 
make what amends I can. It isn’t so easy to 
leave you, Marie, when I—when—— (Pause.) 
But that’s what I’ve got to do. (He goes to her 
and takes her hand.) Good-bye, Marie! (He 
turns away to right, moving toward the door.) 

Marie. Did you—did you say you're leaving 
to-morrow? 

BRACHARD. Yes. a 

Martz. May I say something before you go? 
(Brachard stands listening near lounge.) I’m 
only afraid you'll misunderstand me. Yesterday 
morning, when you left the house, after that ter- 
rible scene we had, I was mad to be free! To 
leave you for ever was my only thought, my only 
wish. Before I had time to do anything the 
panic came—the excitement—everyone demented 
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—hundreds of people ruined, and so many we 
knew! All about me a pandemonium, and nothing 
but curses and maledictions against you—that 
you were a swindler—(Brachard sits on lounge) 
—a traitor to those who had trusted you; that 
you planned the ruin and wreck only to make 
yourself richer. Whether these things are true, 
how can I tell? (4 wave of the hands.) I don’t 
know anything about it, and don’t want to! But 
I do know this—if you had ary such plan it 
failed, and you are ruined with the others. Not 
only ruined, but in trouble. I’d rather not leave 
you at such atime. (Slight pause.) Yesterday 
you were the people’s idol! To-day you are 
fallen in the dust—trampled on, insulted, driven 
from the city! That makes a difference! And if 
you care to have me, in spite of what happened 
night before last, I'll go with you! (Pause.) 

BracHArD. (Stil! seated.) You don’t love me, 
Marie! (Marie lowers her eyes.) You speak 
only from pity. (Shakes head a little.) 

Marie. Why do you say pity? 

BrAcHARD. Because that’s what it is! 

Marie. At least, it isn’t that alone. I don’t 
feel as I did. The hatred in my heart has gone! 
And if you can forget the—the pain I’ve caused 
you, we might be companions yet. 

BracHarp. There’s only one thing Iask! You 
can’t give it, and so we part! (Marie rises.) 
See, we began wrong! I know that. But don’t 
blame me too much. I loved you long before I 
knew you. The old days in Marseilles—you an 
aristocratic young girl, dainty, exquisite, beauti- 
ful! I a wretched, half-grown boy working in 
the streets! From the moment I caught sight of 
you the world was changed! I watched for you 
every day—to see you leave the house, to ride or 
drive in the parks, and far into the night I was 
in the streets before your windows. When your 
family left Marseilles and moved to Paris the 
memory of your loveliness was all I had left— 
it was my life! Some time to meet you—some 
time to see you face to face—it was my only 
dream. Then came the turn, and I began to win the 
fight. But I was winning it for you—I was fight- 
ing for you; and every successful move filled me 
with mad exultation because it brought nearer 
the possibility of you! Then one day that pos- 
sibility came true. I looked in your eyes, proud 
and honest, and listened to the music of your 
voice. Of course you despised me! How could 
it be different when we met in such a way? But 
where was any other? Could I lose you then? 
Impossible! I took the desperate chance—I took 
it, and I lost! But I don’t need pity—no, not 
that! I’ve lost the love of my life; but even so, 
I’ve had my hour! For yesterday I held Jerome 
Govain by the throat and made him dance to my 
piping while I turned his pockets inside out! 
(Marie looks up in sudden amazement.) 

Marie. (After looking at Brachard an in- 
stant.) Do you mean—the panic—the ruin—yes- 
terday—on the exchange—was it for him? 
(Brachard does not answer.) You beggared your- 
self to do that! 

BracHArb. I got what I wanted! I know how 
it is; you like his ways, Marie. You don’t like 
mine. He was reared a polished gentleman—I 
came from the docks! He can talk glibly of 
duels and fighting and honor—but I avenge the 
woman [| love, and that’s enough for me! 
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A MODERN SAMSON RAZING THE TEMPLE OF 
FINANCE 

William Gillette in the title role of Henri Bernstein’s 
violent drama. 


(Still astounded.) How did you hap- 
What made you think of 


MakrIe. 
pen to think of it? 
doing that? 

BracHarp. It was the first thing that came to 
my hand! Nothing so very much, but it answered! 
Wasn’t there an old Bible yarn about a man who 
pulled a temple down on his enemies? 

Marie. Samson! 

BracHarp. That’s the one! They used to 
preach it to us of a Sunday on the wharves of 
Toulon! Ha, ha! That man had his hour, like 
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« The Samson of Bernstein’s play, a King of Finance, gaining his wife’s affection after he has shaken down the 
pillars of his prosperity to avenge her honor. 


Did you ever think of him there alone— 
betrayed by his friends, his strength gone, his eyes 


me! 


put out, decrepit, blind, wretched! How they led 
him out to be insulted, jeered at, spat upon! Did 
you ever think of him there—that the persecution 
got so terrible that his rage revived and tore at 
his broken heart—and he cried out to Almighty 
God to give him back the strength he’d lost for 
one brief moment? And then, when he felt it 
coming—and knew his prayer was answered! 
Hearing the insults and jeers as the rabble passed 
him, crowding into the temple—that gigantic trap 
that he alone could spring! Did you ever think of 
him when he was sure they were in, and he be- 
gan to reach out and grope in his blindness for 
the great pillars? Did you ever think of him 
when he found them—and tried them—and felt 
them tremble in his mighty grasp? And a little 
more—and a little more—and they moved and 
twisted and cracked, crunching and grinding on 
their pedestal! Then an awful stillness for one 
deadly instant, and breaking upon it the sudden 


mighty convulsion, and the temple rocked, and 
the walls tottered, and the ruin tumbled down 
about him, and over him, and upon him ;—but he 
had them! He had them! My temple was built 
of gold, Marie; and the vile wretch who spat upon 
me lies buried in the ruins! (He goes to her.) 
It was for you—it was only for you—because I 
love you! (Turns from her blindly to go.) 

Marte. (Speaking as he turns away.) Oh! 
(Brachard turns quickly and looks at her. She 
lowers her eyes.) 

BracHarp. (Looks at her intently for an in- 
stant, then goes to her impulsively.) Ah, Marie! 
Marie! If there’s any hope, if there’s a chance— 
tell me now before it’s too late! What have I 
done? What is it that stands between us? Tell 
me, so I can tear it away! If I know I can fight 
it! Is it my life—the way I’ve made money? 
You never liked that, I know! 

Marie. When you deceive people—to get away 


what they have—— 
Bracuarp. Yes, yes! The deals and stocks! 
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(Marie nods a little.) But see, there's no more of 
that! Everything is gone. They have it all back 
and I begin again! The old Brachard is dead; 
a new man takes his place. Whatever kind of 
man you like, nothing but you. You will let me 
tell you—— (Sinking on the bench beside her 
and getting her hands in his.) 

Marie. (Drawing away.) 
(She rises quickly.) 

Bracuarp. (Rising with her and catching her 
it his arms.) If you knew how I loved you you 
couldn't resist! You'd be mine, Marie—my own! 

Marie. (Freeing herself from him and draw- 
ing away impulsively.) No, no! You must let 
me go! You’re so oOverpowering—so over- 
whelming! 


No, no, Maurice! 
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BracHarp. Ha! You raise me to heaven, and 
then I’m down again! 

Marie. No, no! (Moves toward him a little.) 
I only meant—(Breathless)—you don’t give me 
time to think! 

BracHarp. I know what I am! _ It’s impos- 
sible! If you loved me would you want time to 
think? 

Marie. (Advancing 

want time, M: 1urice—I_ don’t want time! 
ing her eyes.) 1 know! 

BracHarp. (Catching her in his arms.) 
Marie! Marie! Marie! (He holds her close.) 
I’m ruined! I’ve lost everything!—and I’m the 
richest man in Paris to-night!—the richest man 
in the world! 


toward him.) I don't 
(L ower 
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MISCHA ELMAN—THE MARVELOUS 


RESH from his European suc- 

cesses, the Russian boy-violinist, 

Mischa Elman, has come to 

America. He has more than 

SDCSY) lived up to his high reputation. 

His New York début, says The Musical Cour- 

ier, was “a triumph, brilliant, complete, ex- 

traordinary.” Of Elman’s future standing and 

successes in this country the same authority 

has not an atom of doubt. “There is nobody 
” it says. 


just like him, 
Practically all the New York critics write 


in the same enthusiastic spirit. Mr. Finck, of 
The Evening Post, testifies that the applause 
evoked by the young violinist at his first con- 
cert “bade fair to rival that of the great polit- 
ical conventions of last summer in duration”; 
and Reginald de Koven has declared in The 
World: 


“The name of this great artist, who made an 
immediate and striking success, is rightly coupled 
with that of the greatest master of the instrument 
since Joachim and Weiniawski, Ysaye; and the 
connection, the marvellous tone and dash of in- 
terpretation characteristic of both, is obvious. 

“A few bars of exquisite, smooth, mellow tone, 
a. few sweeps of that magic bow across the strings, 
and the story of a great success and a new real 
musical sensation was told, for one knew at once 
that here was no prodigy, but a master, virile in 
conception and execution, in force and emotion. 

“The Tschaikowsky concerto has been called a 
thankless work, but as played by Elman last night, 
with a fire and ardor which made the nerves 
tingle, with an ease and mastery of technique 
which swept away the many difficulties like cob- 
webs, with a master hand and a marvellous tone 
of combined breadth and power, sweetness and 
incisive quality, it seemed a fitting vehicle for the 
talent amounting to genius which it revealed. 

“If there were a few slips of intonation, due 
to the tensity of excitement of the moment, if 
the sentiment of the canzonetta seemed a little re- 
strained and shallow at times, these were inci- 


BOY VIOLINIST 


dents at which it would be hypercritical to cavil 
in the face of an art so commanding and so 
magnetic. 

“The cadenza was superbly played, and the 
whole interpretation scintillated with a brilliancy 
and enthusiasm that fairly swept the audience 
away and evoked applause that was an ovation, 
a due and fitting recognition and tribute to a 
great artist.’ 


Mischa Elman was born under a lucky star, 
and his New York triumph is but the culmina- 
tion of a remarkable career. He first saw the 
light in the little Russian town of Talnoje, 
near Odessa, eighteen years ago. As a mere 
child he showed amazing sensitiveness to 
music, and at four, without lessons, he could 
play tunes on the violin. Six months later, the 
landed proprietress of the feighborhood, Prin- 
cess Urusoff, pronounced him a genius, and 
offered to adopt him. She made only one 
stipulation—that he renounce the Jewish faith 
in which he had been born, and become a 
Christian. The boy’s father would not hear 
of this, and in 1896 took him to Odessa. Here 
Mischa was accepted as a free pupil. 

Soon afterward, Professor Leopold Auer, 
head of the violin department of the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, became interested in 
Mischa, and determined to invite him to St. 
Petersburg. But serious difficulties interposed. 
According to official regulations in Russia, no 
Jew born outside of St. Petersburg is allowed 
to live in that city. Mischa could not come, 
unless the Czar gave special permission. This 
permission was finally obtained. Then other 
difficulties arose at the Conservatory, and it is 
said that Professor Auer actually threatened 
to resign if he were not allowed to have “the 
best pupil ever offered me.” 

It was not Professor Auer’s intention that 
Mischa should be exhibited as a “child prod- 








EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD AND A GENIUS 


Mischa Elman, the Russian virtuoso now visiting this 
country, is hailed as the world’s coming violinist. 


igy.” He wanted the boy to work quietly 
until he had perfected himself. But Mischa 
matured so rapidly that Auer finally consented 
to his appearance at a great concert in Octo- 
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ber, 1904. As J. W. Malone, a writer in The 
Theatre Magazine, tells the story: 


“A child wonder, a violinist, came to the city 
and gave a concert. Critics were enthusiastic, 
and praised him so warmly to Professor Auer 
that the latter, somewhat nettled, declared that 
he had a young pupil who was more remarkable 
than the boy over whom they raved. This rather 
amused but did not convince his hearers. Auer 
then determined to prove the truth of his asser- 
tion, and took a bold measure. He had always 
played at the opening concert of the season of the 
Deutscher Liedertafel, the most important musical 
society of St. Petersburg. Arrangements were 
quietly made, and when the audience assembled 
for the first concert the president announced that 
Professor Auer was unable to play that evening, 
but had sent his youngest pupil as his substitute. 
To the amazement of all, the thirteen-year-old 
boy appeared, and achieved such great success, 
playing the Mendelssohn Concerto, a Chopin 
Nocturne, and Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo, that 
he was at once engaged to play in Berlin by a 
concert agent present.” 


“That was the beginning of Mischa’s public 
career. He appeared in Berlin a few days 
later; then in Dresden, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, 
Hanover. And in Leipzig the child played 
at a concert in the Gewandhaus—something 
almost unheard of in German musical tradi- 
tion. The following spring he duplicated his 
successes in London and Paris. 

If Mischa Elman fulfils the promise of his 
youth, he is likely to surpass all the other 
violinists of our time. A well-known German 
musical paper, the Deutsche Musiker Zeitung, 
already regards him as “the greatest living 
genius of the violin.” 





; WHY “THE 
HE failure of Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s play, “The Winterfeast,” 
és in spite of the phenomenal suc- 
cess of “The Servant in the 
House,” the first in the series of 
seven plays contemplated by the author, has 
led to an animated discussion as to the pos- 
sible causes of the chill with which it was re- 
ceived by the public. There are, it seems, few, 
if any, positive tests by which the success of 
a play can be predicted. Of the plays selected 
by Mr. Frohman four out of ten are said to 
fail, and Mr. Frohman is accounted one of 
the most successful and certainly one of the 
biggest of dramatic producers. There are, 
however, certain canons from which—post 
facto at least—deductions may be made as to 
the possible causes for failures, Why, then, 


WINTERFEAST” 


FAILED 


according to the critics, was Mr. Kennedy’s 
“Winterfeast” less fortunate than his dramatic 
exploitation of Christ? Mr. Kennedy has 
studied for orders, and, according to his own 
confession, is on the best possible terms with 
Deity itself. “The reason I love God so well,” 
he remarked to a writer in The Theatre Maga- 
sine, “is that He is so much like me. I mean 
it,” he went on to say. “God does things as 
a dramatist would do them. Note in how small 
and quiet a way He begins His work, what 
‘preparation’ He makes, and to what grand 
climaxes does He develop!” It is in this spirit 
that Mr. Kennedy has conceived a cycle of 
plays, which, like Balzac’s “Human Comedy,” 
shall embrace all the passions of the world. 
“The Servant in the House,” in Mr. Kennedy’s 
conception, is the depiction of the idea of 
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Love and Truth in life that saves. “The Win- 
terfeast” portrays the Hate that kills. Mr. 
Kennedy's didacticism would probably’ have 
killed “The Servant in the House” as a popu- 
lar success but for the sensational introduction 
of the Savior himself. “The Winterfeast” is 
a play that killed itself; the moral purpose is 
aggressively set forth, and the artistic pur- 
pose not well sustained from the point of 
view of drama. Both plays possess liter- 
ary merit of no mean order. Elizabeth 
Luther Cary emphasizes the almost classic 
simplicity of Kennedy's style. To her 
mind this poet possessed with moral pas- 
sion writes dramas with the zeal where- 
with the ancient monks painted pictures to the 
glory of God. “In consequence,” she remarks 
in The Atlantic Monthly, “his work hangs to- 
gether with the integrity of good craftsman- 
ship. There are no empty spaces, no loosely 
woven connections, no structural points un- 
accounted for.” She goes on to say: 


“The whole is tight and true and of the firmest 
texture. There are contrast and rhythm and bal- 
ance, especially there is the sense of substance. 
ven in ‘The Winterfeast,’ where the scene is laid 
in a distant country and the characters are kept 
faithfully adherent to ancient types, the feeling 
that they belong to this ponderable world, and 
not to the eccentric aerial world of the imagina- 
tion, is not for a moment lost. This in part is 
because they care for moral questions, which is 
the quality that divides real from imaginary char- 
acters far more positively than it divides man from 
the brutes. But it is also in part due to the fact 
that the author has not only thought but observed, 
and has sifted his observation of this incredible 
world untiringly for those elements that will best 
lend credibility to the spiritual world which he 
discerns beneath all appearances.” 


In spite of the moral and literary excellence 
of the piece, as a play “The Winterfeast” 
seems to be unconvincing. In Mr. William 
Winter’s opinion, Mr. Kennedy’s tragedy pos- 
sesses no more movement than would be vis- 
ible in a hearse stalled in a snowstorm. “The 
Winterfeast,” declares The Theatre Maga- 
sine, “does not touch the heart of its audience 
for a single moment.” « 


“The theme and the moral of the play concern 
the baneful and far-reaching effect of a lie; but 
there is no truth in the subsequent proceedings 
after the utterance of the lie. It is not the lie 
which causes a series of murders, but the artifice 
and the zeal of the author for righteous didacti- 
cism. Mr. Kennedy is here not treading upon 
the firm ground of the twentieth century. His in- 
spiration is purely the obsolete inspiration of a 
past literature.” 


Mr. Clayton Hamilton, in The Forum, offers 
a subtle and convincing analysis of the play 
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and the cause of its failure. “A failure by a 
dramatist who has proved himself to be im- 
portant,” he maintains, “is worthy of studious 
and careful criticism. Many reasons,” he 
goes on to say, “have already been adduced by 
the newspaper reviewers to explain why this 
earnest and ambitious drama failed to please 
the public.” 


“The action passed in Iceland in the year 1020 
A.D.; and it has been suggested that the period 
and the place were too remote to awaken the 
lethargic imagination of the many. The story 
was intricate and difficult to follow, and the piece 
was very much too long. It was conceived and 
projected with unwavering unity of mood; and 
since the mood was sombre and harrowing, the 
utter lack of relief palled upon the audience. Al- 
tho only seven actors were needed to present the 
play, no less than twelve persons suffered violent 
deaths before the catastrophe was completed. Be- 
sides a rather inefficient servant, only two char- 
acters were left alive at the close; and these two 
were the only people in the story who had done 
anything positive to deserve disaster. The action 
was frequently delayed by long and _literary 
speeches, some of which were soliloquies delivered 
to the circumjacent air. But all of these accumu- 
lated dicta do not explain the failure of the play, 
because such incidental handicaps as these were 
discounted by the unusual merits of the per- 
formance. 

“No; we must look more deeply than this to 
discern what was irremediably wrong with “The 
Winterfeast.’ I think that the true explanation 
of the matter lies in an evident inconsistency be- 
tween the author’s intention and his actual accom- 
plishment. It is quite evident from the tenor and 
tone of the drama that he intended to make a 
tragedy; and it is just as evident, upon studious 
consideration, that he succeeded only in making 
a melodrama.” 


Kennedy’s purpose was to exhibit the ruin- 
ous effects of a lie told by one man—a single 
lie which, like a snowball loosened on a moun- 
tain summit, becomes an avalanche in its fall. 
He should have exhibited the disintegration 
of character within the man who told the lie— 
a disintegration so complete that he drags to 
destruction with him the innocent people 
whose fate is entwined with his by the fila- 
ments of his falsehood. Instead of this 
tragic rendering of the subject, Mr. Kennedy 
adopted the melodramatic method of inventing 
a villain to motivate the plot from the outside. 


“Thorkel, a viking, has a son, Valbrand, who isa 
skald, and a foster-son, Bjorn, who is a warrior. 
Both the young men love Herdisa. She prefers 
Bjorn, but Thorkel wishes her to marry Val- 
brand. Therefore he fares forth overseas to 
Vineland, taking Bjorn with him and leaving 
Valbrand at home. Before the expedition starts, 
Herdisa, unasked, clearly indicates her love for 
Bjorn. Bjorn is by accident left behind in Vine- 
land, but sends back a message of love to Herdisa, 
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Thorkel lies about this message, saying that Bjorn 
sent Herdisa as a taunt the single word ‘Unasked.’ 
Herdisa, stung by this, immediately marries Val- 
brand. By him she has a daughter, Swanhild; 
but she continues to love Bjorn, whom she sup- 
poses to be dead. Twenty years later Bjorn re- 
turns to Iceland with a son, Olaf, who has been 
born to him in Vineland. His return and Thor- 
kel’s old deception are discovered by Priest Ufeig, 
who for many years has been at feud with Thor- 
kel, for some reason which the author never re- 
veals. Ufeig, possessed of his enemy’s guilty 
secret, proceeds to undermine him by the usual 
methods of blackmail. He secures a formal remis- 
sion of the open enmity between them, and then 
tries to force a marriage between Swanhild and 
his son, Helgi. The aged Thorkel prevents this 
by killing the young Helgi; and, insatiate of 
carnage, slays also a full half dozen other sons of 
Ufeig. 

“Bjorn, after his return home, is left alone with 
Herdisa. Naturally he wonders why she ever 
married Valbrand. She tells him that she did 
so because of that bitter word of his, ‘Unasked.’ 
Thus confronted with the old lie, Bjorn, for some 
inexplicable reason, does not supplant it with the 
simple truth. Instead, he picks a querulous quar-, 
rel with Valbrand. The two men go forth to 
fight; and one of them slays the other. A thrall, 
named Odd, is present at their combat; but tho 
the survivor speaks several sentences to him, Odd 
—— inexplicably ignorant as to which killed 

hich. By chance he brings back a sword which 
indienten that Valbrand has been slain by Bjorn. 

“Olaf happens in, and falls in love with Swan- 
hild at first sight. Herdisa makes him swear to 
kill the supposed slayer of Swanhild’s father. Olaf, 
deeming from the accidental sword that he has 
sworn to kill his own father, Bjorn, kills himself 
instead. His suicide leads to Swanhild’s. Val- 
brand returns, a slayer but not slain. Discovering 
his daughter’s fate, he madly rushes forth to kill 
himself. Herdisa dies of shock at this accumu- 
lation of arbitrary deaths, The villain, Ufeig, re- 
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mains unscathed, except for the loss of his small 
army of sons at one fell swoop. The only other 
person (barring Odd) who remains unpunished 
is the guilty source of all the trouble, Thorkel. 
Never during the course of the action has he ex- 
hibited any truly tragic compunctions of consci- 
ence. Only at the very end of the play does he 
feel ready to confess his ancient fault; and by 
that time, unfortunately, nobody is left alive to 
listen to his confession. 

“This summary, which I think is not unfair, 
must make it clearly evident that the characters 
of ‘The Winterfeast’ are controlled at all points 
by the fortuitous falling out of circumstance. 
Every detail of the catastrophe is the result of 
accident. Olaf kills himself, not because of any 
inherent necessity, but merely because a_ stupid 
thrall has brought back misleading tidings of a 
mortal combat. Since Olaf’s death conditions 
Swanhild’s, and her death conditions Valbrand’s, 
all three deaths are due to chance. Also it must 
have been by some blind accident that Valbrand 
slew Bjorn, since the latter was admittedly the 
better warrior. The author offers no explanation 
of Thorkel’s miraculous prowess in killing in a 
single combat seven men, all younger and stronger 
than himself. Herdisa, apparently, dies merely by 
contagion, because death is in the air. Surely, 
surely, the catastrophe of this play o’ersteps even 
the immodesty of melodrama; and of the inevit- 
able doom of tragedy it offers not a trace.” 


The financial failure of Kennedy’s play, if 
we accept Mr. Hamilton’s judgment, was due 
to its defects as a work of art. “The great 
uncritical public,” he tells us, “was in this case 
right, as it almost always is. Yet the play has 
considerable literary merit, and is well worth 
reading.”* 





*“The Winterfeast’” has been brought out in book form 
by Harper’s. 





“WILLIAM WINTER’S ATTACK ON PRESENT STAGE 
CONDITIONS 


T IS as inevitable that Mr. 

William Winter should be styled 

“dean of American dramatic 

critics” as that, in his recently 

SDCSZ) published volume of chronicles 
and memories,* he should conclude a glorifica- 
tion of the past with a condemnation of the 
present. Mr. Winter is nearing his jubilee as 
dramatic critic of the New York Tribune, and 
for more than fifty years he has been closely 
associated with the most distinguished actors 
on the American stage. “The corrupting in- 
fluences that have wrecked so many brilliant 
dramatic critics and banished them to dishon- 





$y William Winter. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


*Orner Days. 





ored oblivion have never soiled his garments’ 
hem,” says a writer in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
“He has stood for half a century for all that 
was highest in the drama, and for the uphold- 
ing of the stage’s noblest traditions. In these 
days of a commercialized stage, when dramatic 
criticism has with few exceptions sunk to a 
level of the machine-made productions re- 
viewed, William Winter has remained an un- 
flinching force for good and as 
such he deserves our gratitude.” “Other 
Days,” this latest of his contributions to stage 
literature, is a collection of poetic tributes, 
unshadowed by criticism, to famous actors of 
the past, and a final attack on the conditions 
under which the actor of to-day must labor. 
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From a painting by Frank D. Millet 


WITH FACE §S BACKWARD 


William Winter, the veteran critic, who denounces audiences, actors, producers and play 
wrights of the present, expressing unbounded admiration only for the dead who were young 
with him. “The theater,’’ he exclaims, “has passed from the hands that ought to control it— 
the hands either of actors who love and honor their art, or of men endowed with the tempera- 
ment of the actor and 7) gee with his art and its needs—and almost entirely it has fallen 


into the clutches of sordid, money-grabbing tradesmen who have degraded it into a bazaar.” 


‘ . ’ 
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“The present state of the stage undoubtedly 
justifies a jeremiad,” says Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler in the December Bookman. And it 
gets one from William Winter ! 

With Mr. Winter, the dramatist is almost 
a negligible quantity. It is the Actor (cap. A) 
who really counts. As for our contemporaries, 
Shaw, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, he quaintly 
dismisses them as “sickly humbugs.” In John 
McCullough’s day, we are told, “there was no 
thought of devoting the theater to the exposi- 
tion of physical disease or to the analysis of 
morbid emotion and degenerate physical pro- 
pensities.” McCullough’s acting was “of the 
heroic strain, and was best in parts that are 
emblematic of noble manhood and lofty and 
tender feeling.” Prominent amongst them 
being Macbeth and Othello! But Mr. Winter 
rather discourages the production of new 
plays. -In his opinion, the old suffice. “A 
good new play is always welcome,” he admits, 
“but the dramatic literature already existent 
abounds in opportunity for: the-actor, and the 
vital need of our stage is, not more plays, but 
more and better acting. The ‘business’ of 
‘producing’ plays [and presumably of writing 
them] is, intrinsically, of no more importance 
to the public than the business of producing 
pickles.” One can at least agree with Mr. 
Winter that, apart from certain hopeful ex- 
ceptions, the two businesses nowadays seem 
to be conducted on about the same principle. 

When Charlotte Cushman. played Lady Mac- 
beth, we are informed, “she perceived and im- 
parted the obvious meaning, and her style was 
strong, definite, bold and free. . . . She 
did not make long pauses and stare fixedly at 
néthing, as Madame Sarah Bernhardt does; 
nor did she wander to the back drop and 
whisper to the scenery, after the manner, sup- 
posedly inspired, of Madame Elenora Duse.” 
In Miss Cushman’s conception, as she once 
told Edwin Booth, Macbeth was “the great- 
grandfather of all the Bowery ruffians.” Her 
Lady was his wife. Yet in Mr. Winter’s 
memory she invariably imparted to her audi- 
ences “a conception of noble individuality and 
an incentive to noble behavior. . . . She 
did not fill their minds with images of decad- 
ence and promptings to degeneracy, reckless- 
ness and failure.” 

- Mr. Winter pays special tribute, with one 
exception, to nine famous actors of the imme- 
diate past: Joseph Jefferson, John Brougham, 
E. A. Sothern, Mary Anderson (“one of the 
authentic messengers of Heaven”), John Mc- 
Cullough, Charlotte Cushman, Lawrence Bar- 


rett and beautiful Adelaide Neilson. The 
exception is Dion Boucicault, whose extra- 
ordinary pilfering industry Mr. Winter ap- 
preciates but cannot admire. The saying of 
John Brougham that if Boucicault had to play 
a second-old-man “he would scalp his grand- 
father for the wig,” which Mr. Winter records, 
will probably find an echo in every living as- 
sociate of that crafty old sinner. Altho 
Boucicault was an important figure in the 
great and glorious past, even Mr. Winter’s 
praise halts here; he quarrelled with him; but 
at one time they were on “terms of amity.” 

It is not, however, until Mr. Winter reaches 
the chapter of his book dealing with present 
stage conditions that he grows quite merci- 
lessly critical; and there are few who would 
deny his assertion that the American theater 
to-day is “unsatisfactory to persons who pos- 
sess judgment, knowledge and taste.” “Many 
theaters exist, in many cities, all over the 
land,” he goes on to say, “but only a few of 
them are worthy of the serious attention of the 
better class of the community; meaning the 
educated, cultivated audience.” This condition, 
one might add, is not peculiar to the American 
stage alone. “I am not aiming so much to re- 
form the theater-going public as to reach the 
public that hasn’t been going to plays,’ said 
Mr. Granville Barker in a recent London in- 
terview. And the same might be said by any 
progressive American entrepreneur. For it is 
a fact that there are thousands of people in 
America to-day, true lovers of the theater, 
who must content themselves with the printed 
drama and the few exceptional performances 
which come their way. 

“What are the causes,” asks Mr. Winter, 
“that have produced this deplorable effect?” 
The major ones, in his opinion, are “the preva- 
lence of Materialism, infecting all branches 
of thought, and of Commercialism, infecting 
all branches of action.” And for this state of 
things, he thinks, the public, not the actor, is 
to blame. 


“The theatrical audience of this period is largely 
composed of vulgarians, who know nothing about 
art or literature and who care for nothing but 
the solace of their common tastes and animal 
appetites; on that point observation of the faces 
and manners of the multitude would satisfy any 
thoughtful observer; and, because the audience 
is largely of this character, the theater has become 
precisely what it might have been expected to be- 
come when dependent on such patronage. It has 
passed from the hands that ought to control it— 
the hands either of actors who love and honor 
their art, or of men endowed with the tempera- 
ment of the actor and acquainted with his art and 
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its needs—and, almost entirely, it has fallen into 
the clutches of sordid, money-grabbing tradesmen, 
who have degraded it into a bazaar. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States 
speculators have captured the industry that they 
call ‘the amusement business’ and have made ‘a 
corner in theatricals.’ 

“A ‘department store’ administration of the 
theater, dispensing dramatic performances pre- 
cisely as venders dispense vegetables, must, neces- 
sarily, vulgarize the vocation of the actor, dis- 
pelling its glamor of romance and making it 
mechanical and common. In the old theatrical 
days the actor, no doubt, sometimes had reason 
to feel that, more or less, he was ‘tolerated’ by 
‘the gentry’; but that posture of folly he could 
despise. In the new theatrical day he knows that 
his art is peddled, and, in the knowledge that he 
is treated as a commodity, there is a sense of 
humiliation that breeds indifference. Some of 
the acting now visible is, for that reason, about 
as interesting as the sawing of wood.” 


Mr. Winter’s sympathy with the actors leads 
him into a detailed account of the hardships 
they endure under the “rapacious tyranny” of 
syndicate management. This is nothing, how- 
ever, to the mental hardships of the actors’ 
lot, described in the following language by 
Mr. Winter: 


“But a more distressful affliction that the actor 
has to endure, under the style of theatrical ad- 
ministration now prevalent, is arbitrary interfer- 
ence with his acting, the restriction of his initia- 
tive, the repression of his intelligence, and the dis- 
tortion of his art, by jacks in office. Indeed, the 
best of contemporary stage managers, as a cus- 
tom, interfere too much with actors, and are far 
too lavish with what they call ‘instruction. In 
an earlier period of stage history the office of 
stage manager was esteemed one of great im- 
portance, and it was customarily allotted to an 
actor of competent ability and large experience— 
such an actor, for ‘example, as William T. Lewis, 
in England, or Thomas Barry, in America. 
Those persons were masters of every detail of 
their profession, and also they were gentlemen. 
William T. Lewis was, for many years, stage 
manager at Drury Lane, and it is recorded that, 
even when he had to convey displeasure, there 
was a kindness and pleasantry in his manner 
that deprived censure of all offence. In our time 
the direction of the stage is commonly assumed, 
not by old, competent, experienced actors, but by 
some popinjay who calls himself a ‘producer,’ and 
whose whole stock in trade consists of an owlish 
assumption of wisdom, a mischievous celerity in 
interposing frivolous objections, and an exasper- 
ating demeanor of peacock authority. One of the 
favorite methods of that charlatan is to watch 
the old actors, at rehearsal, as they work up a 
scene with ‘business’ of which he, ‘the producer,’ 
is absolutely ignorant, until, just before they reach 
a climax, and he is able to discern the coming 
effect, he can suddenly interrupt them, and in- 
struct them to do precisely what it has become 
evident that they intended to do. In that way 
he often contrives to gain credit with his employer 
—the speculator who ‘runs’ the theater for ‘what 


there is in it for me,’ and who is more ignorant 
than himself of all that relates to acting. The 
usual ‘producer’ is a fungus of modern growth— 
a prig, who crams himself by consulting a cyclo- 
pedia, and who thrives by hoodwinking some con- 
fiding female star, or some one of the many fat- 
witted tradesmen now, for the most part, pos- 
sessors of the American theater.” 


The crux of the present condition of the 
American theater, according to Mr. Winter, 
is this: the art of acting has been degraded 
to a business by the money-grubbing trades- 
men who control it. The stage has “fallen on 
evil days”; and “no indications are now vis- 
ible that a change for the better is near at 
hand.” Here, the resolute optimist must part 
company with Mr. Winter, for he sees strong, 
if few, indications of betterment. It is true, 
of course, that “combinations have been made, 
to control all the theaters of the country, ac- 
cording to the policy of the close corporation” ; 
that “the number of regular theaters will be 
reduced, the number of music halls augment- 
ed”; and that “the music hall is the deadly 
foe of the theater.” True, also, that the stage 
“already ‘orientalized’ will, more and more, 
be devoted to ornate spectacle, ‘crank’ experi- 
ment, and all forms of fad and folly that the 
ingenuity of the ‘amusement’ manager can in- 
vent.” All this is inevitable, under present con- 
ditions, and black enough, we admit. Yet there 
are gleams of light here and there. Mr. Lee 
Shubert has assumed control of the “New 
Theater,” and his companies produce such 
dramatic experiments in modern psychology as 
“The Witching Hour” and “The Vampire.” 
There is Miller’s “association of players,” 
for instance, with their highly successful “Ser- 
vant in the House”; the occasional fine experi- 
ments of Mrs. Fiske; the intelligent, if more 
conservative productions of E. H. Sothern; 
and others one might mention; not a long list, 
to be sure, yet certainly not doomed to extinc- 
tion. Over in England the epoch-making 
work of Mr. Granville Barker (“the Shaw 
boy’) and his Court Theater associates, is 
bound to reappear, endure and augment until 
its influence is felt, not only in London, but 
all over the English speaking stage. But Mr. 
Winter unfortunately disregards the genius 
of contemporary drama (Ibsen, Shaw, Gorky, 
Sudermann, Maeterlinck, Brieux, and so on 
down the list), seeing in its profound realism 
and gathering idealism, its poetry, its liberat- 
ing and dynamic qualities only “the analysis of 
physical disease, the revelation of the skeleton 
in the closet, supervision of domestic morals 
and the washing of dirty linen in public.” 
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THE ERROR OF IDENTIFYING DARWINISM WITH 
EVOLUTION. 


NE result of the elaborate celebra- 
tions of the centenary of the 
birth of Charles Robert Darwin 
which will make this month 

REN SZ memorable to the world of sci- 
ence may be a livelier perception of the error 
of identifying Darwinism with evolution. “In 
the minds of most people,” to quote the words 
of Professor Henry Edward Crampton, who 
holds the chair of zoology at Columbia, “in 
the minds of most people who are not familiar 
with the history of biological knowledge, 
Charles Darwin is regarded as the founder 
of the doctrine of evolution.” Nothing, adds 
Professor Crampton, could be further from 
the fact. “The opponents of evolution of the 
present and earlier decades have almost uni- 
versally fallen into the error of regarding 
‘Darwinism’ as the whole of ‘evolution.’” But 
Darwin himself, to quote further our distin- 
guished authority, whose paper appears in the 
New York Times, far from making any such 
claim, stated in the clearest possible terms that 
what he had developed was a doctrine as to 
the mode of transformation of living things: 


“Evolution, or the ‘doctrine of descent,’ as it is 
sometimes called, comprises the facts and prin- 
ciples which go to show that the various kinds of 
living things have not always existed forever and 
eyer in the past as we find them now; it teaches 
that organisms have arisen by changing in vari- 
ous details through generation after generation 
as they have descended from remote common 
ancestors, just as the various kinds of locomo- 
tives or of steamships of the present day have in 
a true sense evolved from their remote ancestors 
in the locomotive of Stephenson and the crude 
steamship of Fulton. 

“Every one who is familiar with the history of 
science knows that the ‘Doctrine of Descent’ was 
firmly established before Darwin’s time by the 
work of anatomists like Lamarck and Cuvier and 
St. Hiliare and their followers, by the studies of 
embryologists like von Baer, Darwin writes that 
when he was a student at Edinburgh in 1826 his 
professor, Dr. Grant, talked with him about La- 
marck and his views on evolution, and about the 
famous ‘Zoonomia’ of Erasmus Darwin. The 
work of Charles Darwin dealt primarily with 
the natural method by which evolution took place; 
and had he never lived, evolution would still be 
taught to-day in very nearly its present form. 

“Herein lies the great service of Darwin—he 


presented for the first time an intelligible and 
consistent description of the way species differ- 
entiate. Darwin did not regard his explanation 
as final or even as complete, whatever his oppon- 
ents and critics of then and now may contend.” 


Darwin shares with Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace the honor of formulating the doctrine of 
natural selection. Wallace had spent many 
years in the jungle of the Malayan region, and 
precisely the same observations which formed 
Darwin’s ideas led Wallace to the same gen- 
eral conclusion. What then is this “doctrine 
of natural selection” that has exercised such a 
tremendous influence upon the progress of 
knowledge in our time, and which is sum- 
marized so inaccurately in many volumes that 
general ideas respecting it are quite erroneous? 
The doctrine of natural selection, explains 
Professor Crampton, starts with the concep- 
tion of universal adaptation: 


“An animal or plant that seems so self-sufficient 
and independent is nevertheless inevitably inter- 
related with its surroundings or environment, for 
its very substance is composed of materials which 
with their endowments of energy have been ob- 
tained from the outer world. An animal that is 
subjected to the varied forces of the environment 
and is attacked on all sides by innumerable foes 
is involved in a tragic one-sided conflict; and if 
it does not meet the conditions successfully, if 
it does not prevail over its’many foes, it must 
die. Life itselfi—existence itself—is pwssible only 
if a living thing is adapted. 

“How has this universal condition of adapta- 
tion been brought about? asks Darwin. The 
traditional view was that organisms were con 
structed by supernatural forces as machines are 
made by man, already designed and adjusted to 
meet the conditions under which they must carry 
on their vital operations. This view killed all 
inquiry, for it left no problem to be solved. But 
to Darwin, as to all believers in evolution, this 
answer was neither complete nor satisfactory. 
And so he marshaled in orderly array all the bio- 
logical data obtainable which showed that organ- 
isms change; and by his analysis of natural pro- 
cesses and forces he found proximate causes, even 
tho they may not be ultimate, for the universal 
conditions of organic adaptation. 

“The doctrine continues with the statement that 
all living things vary; every individual plant and 
animal differs from others of its kind, and even 
from its closest relatives in a few or in many re- 
spects, and to varying degrees. The fact of varia- 
tion stands unquestioned throughout all organic 
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Buffon had attributed a great value to 
i such as 
light and chemical influences. Erasmus Darwin 
and Lamarck had pointed out the significance of 
indirect responses to the environment as the re- 
sults of the use or disuse of various parts. But 
to Charles Darwin the really important variations 
seemed to be those that are due to congenital 
factors; that is, to hereditary influences that are 
innate and are not directly or indirectly induced 
by external influences.” 

The next element of the doctrine, according 
to Professor Crampton, whose words we re- 
produce from our daily contemporary, is that 
every kind of living creature multiplies at a 
normal rate that is too excessive; only a small 
number of individuals that enter upon life can 
possibly secure foothold or can escape the 
many enemies of their kind. This character- 
istic of overproduction is universal in the bio- 
logical world, and Darwin writes that his con- 
ception of its importance was derived mainly 
from the writings of Malthus. It is this many- 
sided competition and conflict of organisms 
that brings about the struggle for existence— 
a warfare that is waged by every living thing 
with its inorganic surroundings, with other 
kinds of living creatures, and with others of 
its own species, 
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“To what, now, must these natural processes 
lead? All seek to maintain themselves where a 
few can live. So, Darwin said, those individuals 
that vary congenitally in such a way as to pos- 
sess any advantage whatsoever over their competi- 
tors would naturally be able to wage a more suc- 
cessful struggle for existence. The ‘survival of 
the fittest’ results from the ‘elimination of the 
unfit.’ This is why all living things are more or 
less completely adjusted to the conditions under 
which they live. And because the favoring varia- 
tions are already hereditary the chance adjust- 
ment will be transmitted to the next generation 
to give the basis for further variation and evolu- 
tion. 

“This is a simple statement of the ‘Doctrine 
of Natural Selection.’ The truth of each of its 
elements may be realized after even a brief study 
of the phenomena of nature. The wonder is that 
it was not formulated in this way decades before. 
As a matter of fact, it was partly anticipated in 
the writings of Patrick Mathew and others, and 
as we have seen it was developed independently 
by two students of nature, Darwin and Wallace. 
It has been said | that the doctrine was, so to 
speak, ‘in the air,’ and while this may be so, it 
need not detract in the least from the ‘honor that 
is due particularly to Darwin as the first one to 
offer a satisfactory programme, even if it is a 
partial one, of nature’s method in accomplishing 
evolution. It was because the explanation was so 
‘natural’ that students of nature have been uni- 
versally led to the present-time belief in the fact 
of the transmutation of species.” 





THE INEXPLICABLE PHENOMENON OF CATALYSIS 


N A certain very old book ascribed 

by Dr. Robert Kennedy Duncan, 

| Professor of Industrial Chemistry 

at the University of Kansas, to 

“Ramundus Lullus, Doctor Illu- 

minatissimus,” there is contained the account 

of a remarkable substance. This account has 

so much to do with the newly recognized phe- 

nomenon of catalysis (the catalysis of a dozen 

years ago having been displaced by the 

catalysis of to-day) that in his newly issued 

study of the chemistry of commerce* we have 

Dr. Duncan quoting the “Doctor Illumina- 
tissimus” aforesaid thus: 


“Take ‘of this precious medicine [the remark- 
able substance aforesaid] a piece as large as a 
bean. Throw it upon a thousand ounces of mer- 
cury and this will be changed into a red powder. 
Place one ounce of this latter upon one 
thousand ounces of mercury and this will 
be changed into a red powder. Place one 
ounce ef this latter upon one thousand ounces 
of mercury which will thereby be trans- 
tormed into a red powder; of this again an ounce 
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thrown upon a thousand ounces of mercury will 
convert it entirely into medicine. Of this last 
medicine throw once more an ounce upon a thou- 
sand ounces of mercury and this will be entirely 
changed into gold, which is better than gold from 
the mines. 


Concerning the actual existence of this 
transcendental medicine, it is to be confessed, 
according to Dr. Duncan, that his illuminated 
predecessor in chemical lore was either 
“dreaming or scheming,” tho the essence of 
his incredulity lies, possibly, in Dr. Duncan’s 
reluctance to admit that the “medicine” in 
question could “act by its mere presence by 
merely being there,” and in a quantity so infi- 
nitely small. The commonly received idea of 
chemical action, as thousands of young men 
and women are learning it in the schools, for- 
bids all this.. They are taught that chemical 
action takes place between substances: 


“Thus, a common type of chemical action is a 
case of ‘trade.’ To take a non-chemical! example: 
An Italian peanut vender and his peanuts are a 
fairly stable compound; 
so long as the compound is isolated. 


so is a boy with a penny 
But place 
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the compounds together and the following reaction 
immediately takes place: Peanut vender . peanuts 
+Boy . penny=Peanut . penny+Boy . peanuts.” 


Other chemical actions, adds Dr. Duncan, 
may be classified as hi; hway robbery or mar- 
riage or divorce or what not; the important 
point is that in all general chemical teaching 
substances are supposed to act together, and 
that when one substance acts upon another it 
must, itself, be changed into something en- 
tirely different. 

But it will be seen, concedes Doctor Duncan 
further, that this way of looking at things is 
but a crude and partial expression of the facts 
of chemistry, and by no means adequate in 
the increasing demands of men for explaining 
what men want to do. There is newer, 
deeper knowledge, a new province of chem- 
istry, which is beginning to assume a_suzer- 
ainty over the whole chemical realm, and, in- 
deed, to lay down laws for other sciences. 
This new knowledge is physical chemistry, 
and one important branch of Physical Chem- 
istry is Catalysis. From our knowledge of 
catalysis Lully’s dream of a sublimated medi- 
cine seems by no means so wonderful as 
he doubtless intended it to appear. 

There exist certain substances, we read next, 
which may lie in a vessel seemingly inert, and 
yet by their mere presence dictate what ac- 
tions shall or shall not be set up or be set up 
or take place therein: 


“A thing which has this commanding power is 
a catalyst and the process is catalysis. A cata- 
lyst has the same chemical composition at the 
end of the reaction as it had at the beginning. It 
is chemically unchanged by what it does. A very 
small quantity of a catalyst will bring about the 
Ghemical transformation of enormously large 
quantities of substances which lie in its presence. 
It must be plain to the reader that such catalytic 
bodies must be very interesting in what they 
teach us concerning the inner properties of mat- 
ter and they ought to be very valuable if har- 
nessed to industry and the neds of everyday 
life. We shall illustrate some of these catalytic 
actions in a few simple test tube experiments 
which while they are not dramatic or sensational 
in their appearance, serve to demonstrate clearly 
some of the fundamental characteristics of chem- 
ical action; and we shall proceed from these ex- 
periments to comment upon them. It will all 
serve to show incidentally how far in advance of 
scientific teaching in the schools is scientific dis- 
covery, both in facts and in the interpretation of 
facts. 

“The mere presence of a trace of a foreign 
body may make an insoluble body soluble. The 
soluble violet crystals may be left under water 
for days unaffected, as in Fig 1 (a); but drop 
into the test tube a trace of chromous chloride, 
even 0.000025 of a gram, and the violet crystals 
hasten to bury themselves in the water, the tem- 


perature rises and the indigo blue liquid results, 
as pictured in Fig 1 (b). The mere presence of 
a trace of the catalyst has suddenly let loose the 
powerful affinities lying latent in the violet crys- 
tals and the substance is dissolved. It is almost 
as curious as tho a pound of salt thrown off the 
Battery should dissolve Manhattan Island. This 
is an example of what is called physical catalysis, 
for the chemical properties of the chromic chlor- 
ide are the same after as before; it has simply 
passed into solution.” 


Turning now to chemical catalysis, we are 
confused by the number of examples for, 
owing to the recent ferment of investigation, 
it would take a dictionary to chronicle them. 
The metals, for example, are wonderful in 
the number and importance of the chemical 
changes which their mere presence inspires. 
Consider the following example: 


“The test tube, Fig 2 (a) contains hydrochloric 
acid and tin; there is no obvious sign of an 
action. But let fall a drop of a solution of plati- 
num into the tube and the result is immediately 
apparent; there is a vigorous action between the 
acid and the tin. As shown in Fig 2 (b) the 
tube is filled with bubbles of evolving hydrogen, 
and yet the whole vigorous action was initiated 
by the mere presence of a trace of platinum.” 

All kinds of metals and compounds of 
metals have this powerful “presence,” and per- 
haps the most astonishing thing about them is 
the minuteness of the quantity which is neces- 
sary to bring about powerful reactions. Thus 
0.0004 gram of this platinum will cause the 
union of some ten quarts of oxygen and 
hydrogen; 0.000001 gram of potassium per- 
manganate will effect one reaction; while 
0.000,000,000,000,1 of a thimbleful of blue 
vitriol solution will effect another, and so with 
other examples indefinitely. It must be re- 
membered, too, that in all such cases of pure 
catalysis the trace of the catalyzing substance 
is quite unaffected by its remarkable exertions. 
It remains as potent as ever and may be used 
over and over again. 

But inorganic substances are not the only 
catalysts. Many living organisms have the 
same power. The whole subject of fermenta- 
tion is based upon chemical changes brought 
about by the power of microbes or bacteria. 
The yeast plant decomposes sugar into alcohol, 
the vinegar plant transforms alcohol into 
acetic acid, the lactic ferment changes sugar 
into lactic acid and the nitrcus and nitric fer- 
ments transform ammoniacal products into the 
nitrates of the soil. The fermentative power 
seems to reside, either altogether or in many 
cases, in certain substances which are secreted 
by the protoplasm of the microbe and not in 
the power of the microbe by itself or as a mi- 
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crobe. This seems demonstrated in the case 
of the yeast plant. 


“Fresh yeast has been ground up with sand, 
squeezed through cloth under a pressure of 7,000 
pounds to the square inch and the resulting juice 
precipitated with alcohol. The precipitated sub- 
stance still has its power of transforming sugar 
into alcohol. Catalytic substances which may be 
extracted from living cells without losing their 
activity are called enzymes. The alcohol-produc- 
ing enzyme cited above is called zymase. 

“Enzymes are catalysts because, in quantities 
indefinitely small, they bring about chemical 
transformations indefmitely large. Their number 
is extraordinarily great. There is diastase, from 
barley malt, which, like the ptvlin of the saliva 
or amplopepsin of the pancreatic juice, has the 
power of transforming starch into sugar; pepsin, 
in the gastric juice, which decomposes insoluble 
albuminous food-products into a soluble form ; 
and invertase, another enzyme from “yeast,” 
which has the power to transform 200,000 times 
its weight of sugar into invert sugar, quite a dif- 
ferent substance. The example which we have 
chosen to illustrate the catalytic power of an 
enzyme is the action of rennet, an enzyme ex- 
tracted from cheese. 

“Fig. 3 (a) contains soluble casein from 
skimmed milk. The introduction of a drop of 
dilute rennet works a transformation, as seen 
in Fig. 3 (b). 

“One part of rennet will transform 400,000 
times its weight of casein. 

“Throughout the whole range of animal and 
vegetable life the catalytic enzymes or ferments 
are busy. They are vitally and fundamentally 
concerned with life, and physiology is Tapidly re- 
solving itself into a branch of catalysis. 


The reader may possibly be curious to ask 
for the “why” of these curious facts of catal- 
ysis. Dr. Duncan affirms in the volume we 
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have been quoting that there is as yet no an- 
swer. “The very abundance of the theories,” 
he says, “proves their insufficiency.” Two 
have special prominence—the theory of sym- 
pathetic vibration and the theory of interme- 
diate reactions. In accordance with the first, 
a catalyst acts by its mere presence because it 
has a certain period of vibration which, when 
it is placed in an inert mixture, causes the 
particles of the mixture to vibrate at such a 
rate that they fly to pieces and thus interact. 
The theory is perfectly invulnerable—and per- 
fectly useless, for it lies outside the possibility 
of experimental verification. The interme- 
diate compound acts thus: Two substances, 
A and B, when placed together would react 
if they could. A third substance, the catalyst 
C, is introduced. A reacts with C (the cata- 
lyzer) to form the compound A C; thus A 
plus C equals A C. But A C is unstable and 
immediately reacts with B A C plus B equals 
A B plus C. A and B are thus brought to- 
gether to form A B, and C (the catalyst) is 
let loose to do the same work over and over 
again. 

This doctrine is “fanatically preached,” as 
Doctor Duncan observes, by many men prom- 
inent in catalytic work. It is comfortable, he 
adds, and much may be said of it so long as 
you do not ask these theorizers to show you 
the intermediate compound A C. In no single 
instance have they been able to do this be- 
yond question. In addition, you must not ask 
them to explain negative catalysis. We do not 
know the cause of the mysterious influence. 
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TELEPATHY AS THE NEGATION OF PERSONAL 
SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH 


POLO HENOMENA alleged to have evi- 
dential value in support of the 
belief that human _ personality 
survives the death of the body 

CARD) are critically tested by H. 
Addington Bruce in his work “The Riddle of 
Personality,” from the standpoint of telepathy. 
He sees reason to suggest that in telepathy 
may be found an adequate explanation of prac- 
tically all the phenomena referred to. Yet 
it is but fair to remind the reader, he admits, 
that telepathy itself is held suspect by many 
men of intellectual and scientific eminence.* 
Thus, in the face of the evidence accumulated 
by the Society for Psychical Research and 
by independent inquirers during the past quar- 
ter of a century, these skeptics do not hesi- 
tate to deny that thought can be transmitted 
from mind to mind without passing through 
the ordinary, known channels of communica- 
tion. They lay much stress upon the obvious 
fact, says Mr. Bruce, that telepathy is not 
demonstrable at will. They brush aside as 
resting upon chance or collusion or imagina- 
tion the enormous mass of evidence already 
garnered from every quarter of the world. 
This position is wholly untenable to Mr. Bruce. 
It is quite true, he admits, that we are sadly 
ignorant of the laws of telepathy. But it would 
seem equally certain that telepathy itself is an 
established fact—established by the experi- 
ments of the psychical researchers and by the 
thousands upon thousands of spontaneous in- 
stances which have been recorded by individ- 
uals. 

Of the nature and mechanism of telepathy 
we are wholly in the dark. From the labors 
of Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney and others we 
know, for example, that telepathy is distinctly 
a faculty of that hidden portion of our being 
which Myers has so happily termed the sub- 
liminal self. We know, further, that while 
telepathic messages are of most frequent oc- 
currence between those allied by ties of blood 
or friendship, they are possible between mere 
acquaintanceship, even between strangers. In- 
vestigation has likewise shown that such mes- 
sages are often conveyed not in the form of 
an idea but as hallucinations, auditory or 
visual, and not infrequently as symbolical 
hallucinations. To quote from the experience 


*Tue Rippite or Personatity. By H. Addington Bruce. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co, 


of the late Thomas Jay Hudson, one of the 
best known students of telepathy: 


“I determined, if possible, to develop the faculty © 


of telepathy in my own mind, at least far enough 
to resolve any lingering doubt that might be un- 
consciously entertained. Accordingly, I caused 
myself to be securely blindfolded in presence of 
my family and two or three trustworthy friends 
and instructed them to draw a card from the 
pack, place it upon a table, face up, and in full 
view of all but myself. I enjoined absolute si- 
lence, and requested them to gaze steadily upon 
the card and patiently await results. I determined 
not to yield to any mere mental impression, but to 
watch for a vision of the card itself. I endeavored to 
become as passive as possible and to shut out all 
objective thoughts. In fact, I tried to go to sleep. 
I soon found that the moment I approached a 
state of somnolence I began to see visions of self- 
illuminated objects floating in the darkness before 
me. If, however, one seemed to be taking defin- 
ite shape it would instantly rouse me and the 
vision would vanish. At length I mastered my 
curiosity sufficiently to enable rie to hold the 
vision long enough to perceive its import. When 
that was accomplished, I saw—not a card with its 
spots clearly defined, but a number of objects 
arranged in rows and resembling real diamonds. 
I was finally able to count them, and finding that 
there were ten, I ventured to name the ten of 
diamonds. The applause which followed told me 
that I was right, and I removed the bandage and 
found the ten of diamonds lying on the table. The 
vision was symbolical merely. But no other pos- 
sible symbol could have conveyed a clearer idea of 
the fact as it existed. 


In further experiments, as appears from 
what Mr. Bruce writes, Dr. Hudson obtained 
similar results, confirmation of which has been 
repeatedly given by other investigators who 
have also demonstrated the occurrence of hal- 
lucinations exactly corresponding to the ob- 
ject in the mind of the agent or sender, and 
have in addition made certain the possibility 
of what is technically known as deferred per- 
cipience. In deferred percipience the telepathic 
message, after its receipt by the subliminal 
self, lies submerged beneath the threshold of 


consciousness until favoring conditions (that ° 


is, hypnosis, normal sleep, fatigue or other 
causes inhibiting the action of the supralim- 
inal self) permit its appearance above the 
threshold. A_ striking illustration, both of 
veridical hallucination and deferred percipi- 
ence, is afforded by an experiment tried more 
than twenty years ago by an English clergy- 
man, the Rev. Clarence Godfrey, who under- 
took to cause a distant friend, a lady whose 
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identity is not revealed in the records of the 
case, to see a telepathic apparition of him. 
Accordingly, when he retired one evening, he 
began intently to will that she should see him. 
His “willing” lasted for less than ten minutes, 
when he fell asleep. Some hours later his 
friend had the following uncanny experience: 


“Yesterday. about half past three o’clock, I woke 
up with a start and an idea that someone had 
come into the room. I heard a curious sound, 
but fancied it might be the birds in the ivy out- 
side. Next I experienced a strange, restless long- 
ing to leave the room and go down stairs. Th‘s 
feeling became so overpowering that at last I 
arose and lit a candle and went down, thinking 
that if I could get some soda water it might 
have a quieting effect. On returning to my room 
I saw Mr. Godfrey standing under the large win- 
dow on the staircase. He was dressed in his 
usual style, and with an expression on his face 
that I have noticed when he has been looking 
earnestly at anything. He stood there, and I held 
up the candle and gazed at him for three or four 
seconds in utter amazement, and then, as I passed 
up the staircase, he disappeared. The impression 
left on my mind was so vivid that I fully intended 
waking.a friend who occupied the same room as 
myself, but remembering that I should only be 
laughed at as romantic and imaginative, I re- 
frained from doing so.” 


Nor does this case stand alone, the records 
of the Society for Psychical Research con- 
taining a number of similar experiments suc- 
cessfully carried out. Thus a Mr. Kirk from 
a distance of several miles caused a telepathic 
phantasm to appear to a Miss G., and this in 
broad daylight. Miss G.’s report, published in 
the Society’s proceedings, informs us: 


“A peculiar occurrence happened to me on the 
Wednesday of the week before last. In the after- 
noon (being tired by a morning walk) while sit- 
ting in an easy chair near the window of my own 
room, I fell asleep. At any time I happen to 
sleep during the day (which is but seldom) I in- 
variably awake with tired, uncomfortable sensa- 
tions which take some little time to pass off, but 
that afternoon, on the contrary, I was suddenly, 
quite wide awake, seeing Mr. Kirk standing near 
my chair, dressed in a dark brown coat, which 
I had frequently seen him wear. His back was 
toward the window, his right hand toward me; 
he passed across the room toward the door 
but when he got about four feet from the door, 
which was closed, he disappeared.” 


The significance of this phenomenon to our 
present subject of inquiry, according to the 
instructing volume by Mr. Bruce from which 
we copy these details, may be emphasized by 
yet another illustration—the experimental pro- 
duction, by means of telepathy, of an appari- 
tion not of the living but of the dead. The 
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experimenter, a certain Herr Wesermann, de- 
termined to cause a Lieutenant N. to see in a 
dream a vision of a lady who had been dead 
for some years, his purpose being to incite 
Lieutenant N. thereby to “a good action.” 
Eleven o'clock was selected by him as the hour 
for the experiment, nothing of which, of 
course, was known to N. But at eleven the 
latter, instead of being in bed and asleep, was 
conversing with a fellow officer in his room 
at the barracks. Nevertheless, the experi- 
ment, if Herr Wesermann’s narrative is to be 
accepted, was a complete and sensational suc- 
cess. The door of the chamber seemed to 
open and the “ghost” of the dead lady to walk 
in. Both of the astounded warriors claimed 
to have seen her distinctly, and both, upon her 
disappearance, excitedly summoned the sen- 
tinel, who assured them that no one had en- 
tered the room. 

Thus would it seem possible, according to 
Mr. H. Addington Bruce, to explain at least 
one of the two great divisions of psychical 
phenomena—the apparitions and auditions— 
on a telepathic basis, and thereby completely 
avoid recourse to a spiritistic, supermundane 
hypothesis. Undoubtedly had Mr. Godfrey or 
Mr. Kirk died at the moment of attempting 
their experiments, the percipients would have 
believed to their last days that they had seen 
a ghost. But, nobody being dead, “spirits” 
were quite out of the question. Similarly, it is 
the firm belief of Mr. Bruce that even when 
the dead are involved, there is no occasion for 
raising the cry of “spirits.” To put it other- 
wise, it is Mr. Bruce’s conviction that when- 
ever an apparition is seen or a ghostly voice 
or sound heard (always excepting, of course, 
the effects of illusion, pure and simple), we 
have to do with a telepathic illusion or hallu- 
cination proceeding not from the dead but 
from the living, if, it may be, the living about 
to be numbered with the dead. By way of 
illustration, let us glance at a case or two. 

The ghost of an old librarian returned to 
haunt his successor in office, who had never 
beheld him. On the telepathic hypothesis, all 
that is needful to assume is that the percipi- 
ent, Mr. J., had at some time or other seen a 
portrait of his predecessor, Mr. Q., and had 
heard his characteristics mentioned. Mr. J. 
himself denied any knowledge thus gained, and 
his denial might well have been made in good 
faith, for such incidents could easily dim 
themselves from his waking memory. They 
could not, however, escape the memory of his 
subconscious, subjective, subliminal self, the 
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self that never sleeps and never forgets, as 
hypnotic experiment has abundantly shown. 
We may readily imagine him _ therefore 
equipped subconsciously with an excellent men- 
tal portrait of Mr. Q., of whom his waking 
self is in complete ignorance. Thus equipped 
he is seated at his desk, late at night, and in 
a solitude that might easily breed “nervous- 
ness.”’ In fine, his environment and his occu- 
pation are admirably united to create a condi- 
tion of subjective activity, and to weaken his 
objective faculties. He rises to start for home 
and as he rises his eye glimpses something. 
“What's that?” is his mental query, and “a 
face” is his mental reply. Instantly he begins 
to wonder, subconsciously, whose face it may 
be, and forthwith as a result of subconscious 
association of ideas there wells up, as it were, 
a full-length portrait of “old Q,” which pre- 
sents itself to the waking consciousness in the 
form of a visual hallucination. 

Without multiplying instances, which are 
given in full in the volume by Mr. Bruce, who 
has exhaustively studied the subject, we al- 
ready know enough, he insists, to warrant the 
application of the telepathic hypothesis to all 
cases of the kind in question. Such a course 
is more logical and rational, he believes, than 
to attempt an explanation by the crude method 
of denying the facts or to refer the phenomena 
to the action of “spirits,” concerning which, 
in the very nature of things, we can know 
nothing at all. Very frequently the telepathic 
connection is difficult to trace, and sometimes 
it may well seem impossible to establish a 
nexus by telepathy. But it is the opinion of Mr. 
Bruce that once the psychologists, as a body, 
seriously attack the problem of apparitions and 
auditions, the case for telepathy as against 
spiritism will be definitely proved. 

It is the same with the mediumistic mes- 
sages. These naturally divide themselves into 
three classes, comprising statements of fact 
known to the medium, statements of fact not 
known to the medium but known to some other 
person present, and statements of fact known 
neither to the medium nor any other person 
present. As regards the first two classes, 
even such a spiritistic advocate as Myers 
would admit the possibility of a telepathic ex- 
planation. The issue thus narrows itself to 
the statements of fact known neither to the 
medium nor to any other person present. On 
the one side, we find the spiritist unreservedly 
declining to accept telepathy as a possible 
factor if no one present have knowledge of 
the facts related by the self-styled spirit; on 
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THE FRAMER OF THE TELEPATHIC THEORY OF 
SPIRIT 
H. Addington Bruce, in a work on “The Riddle of 
Personality,” insists that telepathy accounts for all the 
ghosts ever seen and all the dead who ever “rose.” 
the other the telepathist affirming that if 
knowledge of the facts be possessed by any 
living person in “rapport” with any person 
present at the seance, we are logically bound 
to accept the telepathic hypothesis as affording 
a complete and naturalistic explanation. For 
telepathy is not only dual but multiple—at least 
so affirms Mr. Bruce. He cites more than one 
instance from authenticated cases to prove 
this. The conclusion to be derived from the 
proved facts is, insists Mr. Bruce, that not 
only does the survival of personality after 
bodily death remain unproved, but that it can 
never be definitely proved by evidence. 





“Even the supreme test proposed by Myers is 
nullified by the unescapable operation of telepathy. 
This test consists in the writing of a message 
which is then sealed, intrusted to the keeping of 
a responsible person and left unopened until, after 
the writer’s death, a mediumistic communication 
be received, purporting to give, from the world 
beyond, the contents of the sealed paper. Who 
can prove that during the writer’s lifetime his 
subliminal self did not transmit the message tele- 
pathically to other subliminal selves? Always, 
telepathy confronts spiritism and in confronting 
conquers.” 
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THE FREQUENCY OF EARTHQUAKES IN THE LIGHT 
OF THEIR SUSPECTED CAUSES 


HE occurrence of several disas- 
trous earthquakes and volcanic 
T eruptions during the last few 
years, culminating in the cata- 
strophe at Messina, suggests the 
question whether all these events may not have 
a common and determinable origin. It is a 
question regarding which the eminent Pro- 
fessor H. H. Turner, F.R.S., in a paper on the 
times and places of earthquakes, is somewhat 
pessimistic. To avert any of these disasters, 
he says, even to modify them in the slightest 
degree, may be entirely hopeless. At the same 
time, the vaguest foreknowledge of their prob- 
able occurrence might be of untold value in 
saving life and property. 

Has modern research obtained any clues 
which enable predictions to be made, or prom- 
ise that prediction may be possible in the near 
future? 

It must be frankly admitted, replies Pro- 
fessor Turner, that as yet our knowledge is 
slight. There are, however, he admits, one 
or two clues in the hands of those working at 
the subject which may ultimately lead them to 
more directly useful knowledge. We have 
learned something of the regions where earth- 
quakes occur, and something of the times when 
we may specially expect them, and tho the 
something is in each case very little, the 
magnitude of the issues involved lends it 
interest. 

It must be remembered that systematic ob- 
servation of earthquakes is only about a quar- 
ter of a century old. For fairly complete rec- 
ords of all the shocks occurring in different 
parts of the globe we can date only from 1892. 
Before that date, says Professor Turner, in 
the paper published by the London Times, 
from which we quote, information could only 
be collected on the spot, and was thus fre- 
quently lost. It was realized about fifteen 
years ago, more or less, that a series of earth- 
quake observatories, with delicate instruments, 
could obtain records of shocks in any quarter 
of the globe, and identify the spot with cer- 
tainty, even if there were no witnesses of the 
actual occurrence. From the records of these 
observatories, it appears that there are every 
year some thirty thousand minor shocks of 
earthquake in different localities. Of all these 
only sixty are “world-shaking” and observ- 
able from a great distance. Such numbers in- 


dicate immediately that, from one point of 
view, the Italian earthquake of last month can 
not be regarded as exceptional. It was only 
one event out of sixty per annum. What ren- 
dered it disastrous was the existence of great 
towns in the shaken locality. 


“But was the neighborhood known to be a 
dangerous one? Was it, at any rate, suspected, 
so that the building of a city there was an error 
of judgment? And is it advisable to rebuild 
the city in the same place? These are questions 
of the gravest importance; and it is well worth 
while to review the little knowledge already ac- 
cumulated with the utmost care to see whether 
it will give us even provisional answers to them. 

“Professor Milne refers the ‘world-shaking’ 
earthquakes observed in the six years 1899-1905 
to 13 great earthquake regions, designated by the 
first 13 letters of the alphabet. Three of these, 
I, J and L, are responsible for only five, three, 
and two shocks respectively, and are thus of 
small importance compared with the others, which 
average about 4o shocks each. Excluding them 
for the present, the remaining ten regions lie 
approximately in two rings on the earth’s sur- 
face, a configuration which is most strikingly 
apparent when the regions are marked on a globe. 
The more important ring includes the following 
seven regions: A (Alaskan coast), B (Californian 
coast), C (West Indies), D (Chilian coast), M 
(South of New Zealand), F (Krakatoa region), 
E (Japan). Its centre is among the conspicuous 
group of islands which includes Tahiti, and the 
radius of the ring is about 65 degrees. The other 
ring has its centre at the opposite point of the 
earth, which is in the Sahara desert; and at a 
radius of 50 degrees from this centre lie re- 
gions G (between India and Madagascar), H (the 
Azores), and K (Tashkend). Now, this is not 
merely a convenient geographical summary, but 
a physical fact of vital importance, according to 
recent researches by Professor Jeans. In a re- 
markable paper read before the Royal Society 
he gave reasons for believing that the earth is 
by no means a sphere or spheroid, as we have 
been accustomed to think, but is of pear-shape. 
Under gravitational stress it is continually ap- 
proaching the spheroidal form—the pear is being 
crushed into a sphere by its own attraction; and 
the result is a series of earthquakes. These 
naturally occur in the weakest places, and if 
any one will experiment in crushing a pear to- 
wards a spherical shape, or even draw a diagram 
and consider where the weakest points would be, 
the reasons for the existence of two rings of 
greatest weakness will readily suggest themselves. 
The ends of the pear are the centres of these 
rings, one in Africa, one in the Pacific; and when 
once this is pointed out, the pear shape of the 
earth is, according to Professor Sollas, ‘obvious 
to mere inspection; it is a geographical fact and 
not a speculation.’ Professor Sollas is indeed 
responsible for the particular suggestion above 
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sketched; for Professor Jeans had originally pro- 
posed a different axis, which he withdrew in 
favor of the obvious improvement. The con- 
firmation of Professor Sollas’s view from the dis- 
tribution of earthquake centres is remarkable. 
It does not seem, however, quite certain which is 
the blunt end of the pear; it has been hitherto 
placed in Africa, but there seem to be several 
teasons for regarding Africa as the stalk end. 
This point cannot, however, be dealt with here. 
The important thing is that there seems to be a 
real reason for the occurrence of earthquakes in 
these particular regions, and that they will prob- 
ably continue to occur there. Professor Jeans’s 
conclusions have recently been examined by Lord 
Rayleigh, who announced at the Royal Society 
that he found them generally confirmed, and that 
we must regard our earth as at present in a state 
far from stable. 

“The lessons to be learnt from the distribution 
of earthquakes in space are accordingly tolerably 
plain in theory, tho in practice we may not be 
able to take particular advantage of them. If 
we would be particularly safe from earthquakes, 
we must take up our abode near one of the ends 
of the pear—either in Africa or in the Pacific. 
There is also a region of safety between the two 
dangerous rings—in America generally, for in- 
stance, excluding the west, or in Siberia. But 
the dangerous regions include so vast and so 
valuable a part of the earth’s surface that it is 
impracticable to leave them unoccupied. More- 


over, our knowledge is as yet not specific enough. 


In the dangerous regions themselves, some parts 
are much more dangerous than others; for in- 
stance, Japan, which is reckoned above as a single 
region, can be divided into at least 15 distinct 
seismic districts. As observations are accumu- 
lated we may be able to make similar partitions of 
the other regions. For the present the general 
attitude towards earthquakes will probably be 
similar to that towards other dangers, such as 
those of travels and voyages, for instance; the 
risks must be incurred. We know that there are 
at times fatal tornadoes; but other interests are 
at stake, and we put to sea in the hope that none 
will occur during our voyage.” 


Professor Turner comes next to the second 
point—the distribution of earthquakes in time. 
Are there, he asks, seasons of special activity 
such as the recent occurrence of several dis- 
asters seems to suggest? Here, he tells us, 
our knowledge is slighter still, and the ob- 
served facts have not yet been co-ordinated 
by a mathematical analysis. Great weight, 
however, must be attached to the generaliza- 
tions of Professor John Milne, F.R.S., whose 
recent lectures on the subject of earthquakes 
mark so distinct an advance in seismology. 
Professor Turner finds himself in accord with 
his brother scientist at practically all points, 
for which reason double weight attaches to 
Professor Milne’s conclusion that earthquakes 
tend at some times to increase in frequency 
and at others to decrease. He suspects that 


there must be a direct connection between 
polar movement and the strain on the crust of 
the earth. 


“Amongst the many strange relationships which 
earthquakes hold to various natural phenomena, 
there is possibly one between the times of their 
occurrence and of irregularities in the revolution 
of the world. For many years it has been ob- 
served that there are slight but irregular changes 
in latitude, or, in other words, the axis of our 
earth does not always point in the same direction. 
The pole wanders about in a mean position, some- 
times in a path that is nearly circular, whilst at 
others it appears to be exceedingly irregular, and 
even retrograde. The world top is not spinning 
truly, but it slightly wobbles. When the change 
in direction of its axis is sharp, large earthquakes 
have been frequent. If a swiftly moving body is, 
so to speak, compelled to turn a corner, that it 
should be subjected to strains which might result 
in yielding, is easily conceivable. Regarded from 
this point of view the times at which strata in 
seismic strain give way are to some extent gov- 
erned by erratic movements in the rotation of 
our sphere.” 


For the world, taken as a whole, our records 
do not carry us sufficiently far back to say 
whether earthquakes are increasing or de- 
creasing in number, so Professor Milne says. 
From observations at the present time, he says, 
we know that every year sixty world-shaking 
earthquakes are recorded, as we have seen 
already. That is to say, sudden yieldings take 
place in the process of rock folding, as, for 
example, in the building of mountain ranges. 
The popular idea that this class of earthquake 
is on the increase is simply because their 
origins have been in inhabited places. It is 
fortunate for humanity that the greater num- 
ber of these seismic effects have origins be- 
neath deep oceans or in desert countries. A 
result of the collapse and fracturing of rock 
masses is that disjointed material is produced, 
the intermittent settlement of which gives rise 
to the thirty-thousand minor earthquakes an- 
nually recorded. To quote what Professor 
Milne says in the London Mail: 


“These repeated shakings of the ground have 
often been regarded as a curse upon humanity, 
but they may also be looked upon as blessings in 
disguise. Each earthquake we feel is an an- 
nouncement that rocky strata are being folded— 
that the crust of our world is behaving like the 
bellows of a concertina when it is slowly closed. 

“If this process were not in operation it is 
easy to picture what would happen. We know 
fairly well how many cubic miles of material stand 
above sea level to represent our continents. We 
also know how many cubic miles are carried by 
rivers and other agencies from land surfaces to 
be deposited in the sea. We can, therefore, cal- 
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culate how many years it would take before every 
land surface would be covered by the rising tides. 
This would have occurred ages ago had there 
been no buckling crust. Earthquakes tell us that 
this buckling is still in progress, and, therefore, 
like rainbows, indicate that the world is not yet 
to be destroyed by inundation. 

“But when will earthquakes cease and the de- 
grading process of surface denudation be no 
longer unopposed? This question cannot be an- 
swered until earthquake catalogs, referring to 
the whole surface of our world, have been ex- 
tended over periods of time which will give us 
a measurable rate of the changing seismic vital- 
ity of our planet. Lord Kelvin and others who 
followed his incentive have told us the probable 
age of our world. The age it may attain before 
it ceases to be the habitable world we know is a 
question that may be answered by the seismolo- 
gists of the future. The number of large or small 
earthquakes which occur every year is an index 
of the present vigor of its internal activity, but 
about the past our knowledge is extremely vague. 
We may say that about the time our coal seams 
were formed, which was many million years ago, 
and again in Miocene times, when a string of 
islands was probably joined up to form the Italian 
Peninsula, which was also some millions of years 
ago, the probability is that earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions were more frequent than they 
are at present. 

“Historical chronology is quite as indefinite as 
the conclusions we can draw from geological in- 
vestigations. Biblical chronology tells us that a 
great earthquake occurred about 1606 B.c. at the 
time of the delivery of the law on Mount Sinai. 
With this as a starting point up to a.p. 1850 
Maliet made a catalog of the earthqugkes of 
the world. In it we find about 7,000 entries, and 
these show an apparent increase in seismic energy 
up to recent times. As Mallet pointed out, this 
may in great measure be due to an increase in 
records made in modern times, together with the 
loss of records made by ancients.” 


If, however, we make a catalog which 
only includes those disturbances which have 
produced marked structural damage, and have 
been large enough to shake the world, and con- 
fine our entrics to Europe and Asia—we can 
not include America and Australia and certain 
other countries because the accessible records 
refer only to comparatively short periods of 
time—we reach new results, adds Professor 
Milne. For example, between 1150 and 1250 
A.D., and again, beginning in 1650, we find 
marked increases in seismic activity in the 
European area. It is difficult to imagine, says 
this distinguished scismologist, that the great 
increases in ‘the number of disastrous earth- 
quakes which were events too great to be over- 
looked by history, were the outcome of a 
stimulus to keep better records at one particu- 
lar period. The volcanic displays were also 
marked at the period mentioned, but Professor 
Milne says this must not be taken as a support 
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to the popular fallacy that these two phenom- 
ena are related as parent and child. “They 
may be sisters and brothers, the former, or the 
earthquakes, exciting the latter into activity.” 
In a beok on earthquakes written as long ago 
as 1883, Professor Milne expressed the opin- 
ion that seismic activity during the historical 
period had been tolerably constant. “I am 
glad I used the world tolerably,” he writes 
now, “because I am now inclined to think that 
it is fluctuating.” As to the question of earth- 
quake periodicity: 


“There are many who wish to know the number 
of years that will elapse before a given district 
will again be devastated. To answer this, direc- 
tors of insurance companies who desire to act 
fairly with their supporters must refer to the 
records of the district they have in view. When 
this is done, rates and risks may be approximately 
apportioned. The matter, however, is not so 
very simple. Much depends upon local knowl- 
edge. A rate for one portion of a country—even 
England—might be absurdly high, and at the same 
time absurdly low for some other part. Rates 
might differ for different parts of a given city. 

“All this, however, has only to do with the 
utilitarian aspect of seismology, the main object 
of which is scientific. Already we have learned 
from the extremely high rate from which motion 
is propagated through our world that it is an 
object very much superior to what it was thought 
to be ten years ago. It has an effective rigidity 
much greater than that of the best tooled steel. 
Results of scientific investigation increase our 
respect for the world in which we live, and also 
for our general environment.” 


The question of periodicity is complicated 
by the problem of the causes of those buck- 
lings of the earth’s crust to which earth- 


quakes in mountainous regions must be 
ascribed. The prediction of any earthquake in 
terms of time is baffling indeed when we re- 
flect that buckling of the crust may be due to 
“the contraction of the nucleus of a world 
through loss of heat, leaving behind it a crust 
which is not strong enough to support itself, 
and, therefore, as it falls inward, is bent and 
broken.” That is an operation dependent upon 
change within our earth resulting from loss of 
world heat. 

An operation which might also affect earth- 
quake frequency may be traced backward, 
says Professor Milne, to sun heat. From sun 
heat we get evaporation of moisture to form 
our clouds, which are precipitated as rain, 
forming rivulets and rivers. These are con- 
tinually taking materials from the high lines 
of continents, or, in other words, removing 
loads, in the form of sediments, which are 
carried down to be deposited eventually on the 
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sea bottom. If we can imagine the crust of 
our world to be supported by flotation, the 
general result is a sinking where the materials 
are accumulated, whereas the other part from 
which the materials have been derived tends 
to rise. As an accompaniment of such move- 
ment, it is easy to imagine that sudden yield- 
ing should take place. A question just now 


receiving attention at the hands of astrono- 
mers relates to the possible effect of these 
displacements upon the rotation of our earth: 


“As an illustration of the manner in which 
they might affect that rotation, I may refer to an 
ingenious experiment devised by the Rev. H. V. 
Gill. He made a disc-shaped top which was hol- 
low. When this was spun on a glass plate which 
was covered with smoke it rotated freely, with 
its axis vertical, On a very small metal ball being 
dropped inside the rotating top it wobbled, and 
the end of the spindle described on the smoked 
plate looks like the letter E. When a second 
ball was dropped in, the top again spun steadily, 
the two balls having arranged themselves dia- 
metrically opposite to each other. A third ball 
put in produced no disturbance, as the three 
balls automatically arranged themselves at angles 
of 120 degrees. If instead of the ball water 
was placed in the top, it also spun steadily, and by 
dropping a ball in with the water its equilibrium 
was not disturbed, inasmuch as the water piled 
itself up on one side and balanced it. 

“Now, applying these ideas to our earth, the 
shifting of material may cause some slight dis- 
turbance of the axis of the earth, but whether it 
is measurable is a point yet to be determined. 
What we know is that at times when observation 
shows us that the axis of the earth is slightly 
changed in its direction, then these large earth- 
quakes are frequent, but it does not follow that 
the earthquakes are the cause of the changes, for 
they may equally well be the result of the same. 
It is popularly supposed that during the last year 
large earthquakes have been more frequent than 
usual. All that has really happened is that our 
attention has been directed to them because they 
have occurred in places which are thickly in- 
habited.” 


It must not be inferred from what has pre- 
ceded, however, that Professor Milne is com- 
mitted to the theory that earthquakes are 
caused by the adjustment of the surface of 
the earth to meet a gradual reduction in size. 
A definition of an earthquake includes the 
idea of a movement of the planetary crust, but 
the cause of the earthquake, using the word 
cause untechnically, would seem to be a “jar” 
as the earth swings back to get true upon its 
axis. It seems from what has preceded that 
the earth does not swing true, and that in get- 
ting back a tremendous strain upon the earth 
crust results. Granting the soundness of this 
theory, its bearing upon the question of the 
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frequency of earthquakes might be said to 
involve nothing more profound than calcula- 
tion of the movement of the pole. Professor 
Milne brought this point out in a recent lecture 
thus: 


“In a period of nearly 13 years (1892 to 1004) 
I find records for at least 750 world-shaking earth- 
quakes, which may be referred to three periods 
continuous with each other, and each two-tenths 
of a year or 73 days’ duration. The first period 
occurred when the pole movement followed an 
approximately straight line or curve of large 
radius, the second equal period when it was un- 
dergoing deflection or following a path of short 
radius, and the third when the movement was 
similar to that of the first period. The number 
of earthquakes in each of these periods taken in 
the order named were 211, 307, and 232—that is to 
say, during the period when the change in direc- 
tion of motion has been comparatively rapid the 
relief of seismic strain has not only been marked, 
but it has been localized along the junctions of 
land blocks and land plains where we should ex- 
pect to find that the stress due to change in direc- 
tion of motion was at a maximum. Until the 
magnitude of these induced stresses has been esti- 
mated it would be premature to assume that the 
frequency under consideration is directly due to 
change in direction of pole movement, it being 
quite as likely that both phenomena may result 
from a general cause.” 


A shifting of the earth’s axis, even to the 
slightest degree, would impose a great strain 
upon some parts of the earth’s crusts, and this 
might explain earthquakes and in turn lead 
to appreciable results in foretelling them, but, 
to use the words of Professor Simon New- 
comb, “earthquakes are due to a shifting of 
the earth’s strata, but what causes that shift- 
ing is not positively known.” The general 
theory hitherto has been that the shifting is 
due to the gradual lessening of the earth’s 
surface. That, as London Nature remarks, 
may be a fallacy, but Professor Milne has yet 
to establish his hypothesis. Nevertheless, the 
great prestige of Sir Norman Lockyer’s name 
has been given to the Milne theory—that is, 
that the earthquake is a natural phenomenon 
resulting from the failure of the earth to 
swing true upon its axis. This theory again 
is connected with the hypothesis of sun spots. 
These sun spots cause a great difference in 
the amount of energy that comes to the earth 
from our luminary. “It is conjectured,” to 
quote Sir Norman Lockyer, “that the toppling 
over, so to speak, of the earth, is caused by the 
formation of a great mass of ice of tremen- 
dous weight at one pole or the other through 
the great difference in temperatures caused by 
these sun spots.” The great seismic disturb- 
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ances of the past few years tend, this expert 
thinks, to support the theory advanced by Pro- 
fessor Milne. This would yield the inference 
that it is possible to calculate the frequency of 
earthquakes in the light of their suspected 
cause. That is, by ascertaining the ratio of 
frequency to the degree of pole movement, a 
mathematician might forecast the next earth- 
quake in the Calabrian region provided he 
were supplied with accurate statistics. Unfor- 
tunately, such statistics, as Professor Milne 
has pointed out, are not available just at pres- 
ent, and even if they were, the outlook would 
not be clear, “However much announcements 
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of this nature may appeal to the scientific 
mind,” to quote Professor Milne, “the layman 
requires something more definite—if not to 
the minute he would at least like to know the 
day on which an earthquake is to occur.” The 
science of seismology may never become so 
precise as all that, concludes our authority, 
but when the factor of causation is given, 
when we know for certain, whether or not the 
sun spots or the shrinkage of the globe or the 
alteration of the direction of the earth’s axis 
must be given credit for the earthquake, the 
problem of the seismological prophet will have 
been practically solved. 





PERILS OF A 


HE physiological value of flavors 

has been frequently commented 

T upon, and the subject deserves 
the widest publicity to check the 

growing tendency of a certain 

class of dietetists to consider that the only 
useful ingredients in foods are the tissue build- 
ing and energy producing chemical com- 
pounds. Thus contends American Medicine 
in the course of an editorial utterance to the 


effect that foods must possess much more than 
carbon and nitrogen to make them whole- 


some. Nevertheless, the laboratory takes no 
account of such intangible things as flavor 
and bouquet. It is now asserted that the high 
prices paid for certain pleasing foods is really 
money well spent, even if the “nutritive” value 
is less than cheaper, more tasteless things. 
The craving for these dainties is an expression 
of a natural need, and health suffers if they 
are unattainable. Even savages have their 
occasional “spreads,” the civilized “banquet” 
is as old as civilization, and both seem to satis- 
fy a wholesome craving. The economy of 
expensive foods is explained by the fact that 
digestion, at least in man, is dependent upon 
flavors, without which it is so defective that 
we do not obtain the good of the food we 
swallow. 


“As far as experiments go, they substantiate 
these assertions, for the sight and smell of pleas- 
ing food starts the flow of digestive fluids, while 
disagreeable odors and sights stop it. Delicates- 
sen, then, would seem to be staples, for they are 
necessary, The talk of being able to subsist on a 
few cents a day is simply nonsense, and leads to 
deterioration of health. What seems to be ex- 
travagance in food purchases may be wholesome 
instinct. The high cost of living is partly due to 
the cost of the flavors we need. We commend 
these ideas to our worthy dietetic economists. 


SIMPLE DIET 


Laymen may not be so foolish as the physiologists 
themselves. 

“The inefficiency of plain foods must be a 
startling shock to all who have so strenuously 
advocated the simple dietetic life. The pcor 
laborer who can never buy a dainty does not show 
up well as a workman. Even a horse wants a 
change now and then, and the cat is an incor- 
rigible thief. The lower races which subsist on 
plain and unvaried foods are inefficient workmen, 
but if they are given a more varied diet they do 
quite well. Military men have found it impos- 
sible to confine an army to a fixed ration, for 
every soldier spends more or less of his money for 
occasional dainties. Restaurants follow armies 
even into battle. Are luxuries to be classed as 
necessities? Of course one would not so class 
a dish of nightingales’ tongues, but perhaps such 
articles as oysters, caviar, and a host of fruits 
and vegetables, all of low nutritive value, are 
necessities on account of the intangible qualitics 
of taste and odor which have escaped the notice 
of our new physiologists. It has often been said 
that the alcoholic tendencies of soldiers and sail- 
ors of former times were an expression of de- 
praved nervous systems due to plain, tasteless, 
unvarying foods. This may be true, for alcohol- 
ism is a sign of nervous depression. Since the 
diet of these men has been greatly improved by 
the addition of ‘luxuries,’ drunkenness has becn 
enormously reduced.” 


The adulteration of condiments and flavors 
thus assumes an entirely new aspect. Our 
pure food laws most wisely included them, but 
perhaps mostly to prevent fraud. Yet there is 
urgent need for inspection and control of all 
such articles, including those generally con- 
sidered luxuries, but which may be necessities 
whose impurity injures public health. Atten- 
tion has often been called to the fraud by 
which two cents’ worth of apple sauce is col- 
ored, flavored, and put in a fancy jar and sold 
for fifty cents. It is generally assumed that 
the fraud was not inimical to health, but the 
buyer does not get what he needs, 
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HEN other topics fail, magazine 

writers invariably resort to the 

W supposititious decline of poetry. A 
lady writing in The Bookman vol- 

unteers the information that with 
Swinburne will pass “the last of those 
peets who have made the age of Victoria 
glorious.” This assertion is not very startling in 
view of the brevity of human life and the num- 
ber of years that have passed since Victoria 
ascended the throne. “Writers of verse,” she as- 
serts, “are left, but let us accept the fact that this 
is a mechanical and commercial age, and not seek 
to replace Tennyson and Lowell by writers plainly 
unworthy to tie their shoe latchets.” Speaking of 
magazine poetry the writer affirms that “terrible 
stuff can be found in almost every issue of oth- 
erwise excellent periodicals. These verses teem 
with every imaginable fault, the slenderest and 
most unpoetical of ideas being expressed in lines 
whose rhythm defies scanning and whose attempts 
at rhyme are an offense to both eye and ear.” 
We, part of whose business it is to scan the 
magazines month after month, cannot subscribe 
to this pessimistic opinion. While there is much 
drivel, never a month passes without the publi- 
cation of at least half dozen poems that seem 
worthy of preservation. Men are wont to seek 
the golden age in the past, or in the distant fu- 
ture; even in Shakespeare’s days, they have de- 
plored the deterioration of the drama, and we 
need not turn many pages in the critical journals 
of Victorian days in order to find utterances 
even more pessimistic than those in The Book- 
man, The late T. B. Aldrich, in a letter to Mr. 
Madison Cawein, regrets that in England as 
well as in the United States the one poet who 
has had a great following is dead and that no 
one has come to take his place. Yet, he hope- 
fully admits, and this is a point we, too, should 
like to make, perhaps the great poet is with us 
incognito even now. “When Keats was laid in 
his grave at Rome,” Mr. Aldrich remarks, “there 
were not twelve—no, there were not two men 
in England who suspected that a great poet had 
been laid at rest. Leigh Hunt had a strong 
idea that Keats was a fine poet, but not as fine 
a poet as Leigh Hunt. Byron, Moore, Rogers, 
and Southey could not read ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes’ and ‘Hyperion.’ No great poetry (except, 
possibly, in the case of Tennyson) was ever 
immediately popular; by immediately, I mean 
in the poet’s lifetime. Tennyson was neglected 


for years. I believe,’ Mr. Aldrich goes on to 
say, “in a splendid literary future for this country. 
Imagination,” he concludes, “is not going to come 
to nothing in a vast nation like ours.” 

One of the men who deserve distinctly more 
than the appellation of “minor poets” is Bliss 
Carman, the singer of “Pan in the Catskills.” 
Unfortunately the poet’s golden sonnets are nct 
regarded as legal tender, and the other day a 
new item passed through the press that Bliss 
Carman has been declared a bankrupt. The 
plight of a brother poet has moved Arihur 
Stringer to the following inspired lines in the 
University Monthly (Toronto): 


TO BLISS, IN BANKRUPTCY 


So you are bankrupt, you who stray 
From the Golden Gate to Fundy’s Bay 
And gather riches, dream by dream, 
And make their guarded treasures seem 
Thrice-foolish things! 

A bankrupt, 
To whom the Vision came, in lieu 
Of mortal greed! who god-like went 
About a world so opulent 
You recked not of those dusty marts 
That harbored lean and wolfish hearts! 


you, 


They turn and call you bankrupt, while 
You too at their strange wealth must smile 
And ask with god-like unconcern 

What they, with gold, buy back in turn? 


Fine linen, yea, and softer ways, 

And emptier souls and easier days, 

And all that ancient Hunger these, 
Whate’er they dream, shall not appease! 
They have not brooded on the why 
And whence of life. They live and die 
Entombed in pale and paltry things, 
And over them the white sun swings! 
With all their million bits of dress 

They cry, heart-sick, against the loss 
Of love and honor, faith and creed, 

And know not what the lean years need, 
While all in rags, uncouth, unfed, 

Their poor, starved souls cry out for bread! 


But we, Swart Brother, who have not 
Their softer beds and linen bought 
With so much blood and so much hate, 
Yea, we who pass beyond their gate 
And from the solace of the sun 

And open road our treasure won, 

We have what they, with all their gold, 
Might hardly know, could never hold: 
We have not in the dust of strife 
Forgotten what calm means to life. 

We have that peace which comes alone 
To him who through the gloom has known 
The silence of vast stars above 

Our reach, those riches born of love 
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For little things, and simple ways, 

Our Attic art, our carven phrase, 

Those whispers out of olden times 
Which they call unremembered rhymes, 
Though some such Pan-note, old and thin 
And sadly wise, will yet sing in 

The ruins above their tumbled domes, 
And tinsel marts, and buried homes! 


Surely poetry is not on the decline, even if 
poets are impecunious. True poetry is still writ- 
ten on both sides of the ocean. We find the 
following rarely beautiful poem by Olive Doug- 
las in the London Academy: 


THE CHANGELING 


By O ive Dovuctas 


For those who come from Fairyland, 
The world is hard to understand 
And I was born in Fairyland 

Under a lucky star ‘ 
Perhaps all women are! 


My father was a golden king, 
My mother was a shining queen; 

I heard the magic blue-bird sing 
They wrapped me in a mantle green. 


They led their winged white horses out, 
We rode and rode till dawn was grey; 

We rode with many a song and shout, 
“Over the hills and far away.” 


They stole the crying human child, 
And left me laughing by the fire; 

And that is why my heart is wild, 
And all my life a long desire. 


The old enchantments hold me still 
And sometimes in a waking trance 
I seek again the Fairy Hill, 
The midnight feast, the glittering dance! 


The wizard harpers play for me, 

I wear a crown upon my head, 
A princess in eternity, 

I dance and revel with the dead. 


“Vain lies!” I hear the people cry, 
I listen to their weary truth; 
Then turn again to fantasy, 
And the untroubled Wand of Youth. 


I hear the laughter of the kings, 
I see their jewelled flagons gleam 

O wine of life! immortal things 
Move in the splendour of my dream. 


My spirit is a homing dove . 
I drain a crystal cup, and fall 
Softly into the arms of Love . ‘ 
And then the darkness covers all. 


Yet it is not merely the vision of beauty that 
enthralls the poets; in the hands of militant 
spirits song becomes a sword. Richard Watson 
Gilder, one of the few literary men in whom 
civic virtue is blent with poetic achievement, thun- 
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ders a much-discussed protest against the pro- 
posed demolition of St. John’s Chapel into the 
ears of one of the richest and most powerful 
of our churches, and while at this writing the 
fate of the Chapel is still undecided, it seems 
probable that the opposition as voiced in Mr. 
Gilder’s verse will not be unheeded by the pow- 
ers that be. 


LINES ON THE PROPOSED DEMOLITION 
OF ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL 


By RicHarp Watson GILDER 


Guardians of a holy trust 

ho, in your rotting tenements, 
Housed the people, till the offence 
Rose to the Heaven of the Just— 
Guardians of an ancient trust 
Who, lately, from these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water; now 
Bind new laurels to your brow, 
Fling to earth these sacred stones, 
Give the altar to the dust! 
Here the poor and friendless come— 
Desolate the templed home 
Of the friendless and the poor, 
That your laurels may be sure! 
Here beside the frowning walls 
Where no more the wood-bird calls, 
Where once the little children played, 
Whose paradise ye have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust— 
Guardians of a holy trust! 


The recent Tercentenary of Milton, the great- 
est of militant poets, has called forth number- 
less tributes from bards and bardlings. Few of 
the poems possess an enduring value. Even that 
master craftsman, Meredith, somehow fails to 
impress us in his new panegyric on the author of 
“Paradise Lost.” We find, however, a poem on 
Milton’s Daughter in the St. Louis Mirror that 
seems well worth special mention, tho it is too 
long by far to be here reprinted in its entirety. 
It constitutes a far more powerful plea for 
woman’s suffrage than the annoyances inflicted 
by “the shrieking sisterhood” upon the uncon- 
verted M.P.’s. 


MARY, DAUGHTER OF JOHN MILTON 


For THE TERCENTENARY OF MILTON’s BIRTH 


By ELizABETH WADDELL 


Weary—Ah, I am weary of my life! 

I yet so young, and weary of my life! 

I, at a time of life when that I should 

Be romping with young comrades in green fields, 
’Mid flowers, here am daily harnessed down 
To this dull room, book-lined, and streaming 


pas 
The 


t, 
deep, harsh droning of the London street, 
And to a most intolerable task. 


Yet might some call it a most glorious task! 
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The mighty Epic throbs at its high tide, 

And breaks in thunder on the Shores of Song. 
And sometimes—for one moment—all my soul 
Thrills to its strong vibrations; for I am 

My father’s daughter, have a heart to feel— 
At least, I’ll say, a heart that might have felt 
Its deep sublimity. I am, beside, 


The instrument on -which is improvized— 
This great world-music; that were joy, one 
thinks, 

And fame enough, without the added glory 
And pride of being the great Master's child! 
F’en to that pride I am not all a stranger, 
And God He knoweth how it had been joy 
To be unto my father hands and eyes 

In other and in happier circumstance. 


TI am my father’s daughter—I besought 

That I might learn the great, melodious tongues 

Which taught him how to sing, in which converse 

With him the godlike masters of his art— 

Sophocles, Eschylus, Euripides, 

With Virgil, Horace, Ariosto, Dante, 

And the blind Seer who was his prototype. 

These tongues I humbly asked that I might 
learn, 

If not for mine own profit and delight, 

Yet even for his, that with some gleam, at least, 

Of understanding, I might read for him, 

And with the greater sympathy indite 

His song, the fruit of learning, and its crown. 


The which request of mine he did refuse, 
Not fatherly, but with the unfeeling gibe, 

ne tongue’s enough for woman,” so I took, 
Instead of learning’s bread, the sort of stone 
With which the woman is fain to be content. 


I am my father’s daughter; I am made, 

It may be, of a little finer clay 

Than common drudges are. At least we'll say 

Of clay mixed with a little finer clay. 

I am a woman and a child; I bear 

The fardels of the flesh more consciously 

Than man tho made of very fine man’s-clay. 

One tongue’s enough for woman—but give her 
ten, 

O, good Inquisitor, to be tortured in! 

Sometimes meseems the title and the taunt 

Of this my martyrdom were writ above me, 

E’en as the Christ’s were written over him— 

In Hebrew and in Latin and in Greek! 


Sometimes, when as I con the foreign page 
That is to me sheer jargon, a strange dream 
Comes o’er my waking senses, and meseems 
It is some incantation I pronounce, 
To weave a spell that shall o’erwhelm us all— 
My father, me, and all the house beside— 
In swift calamity. And yet again 
The strange words take strange shapes, wild as 
themselves, 
Fauns, satyrs, elves, and colored all in blood, 
And dance fantasias o’er the reeling page; 
And when I speak the words, I call their names, 
And they come pointing, mowing, gibbering 
at me, 
Until I scream with terror! Then my father 
Looks level toward me with calm eyes unseeing, 
Ard waits until my childish passion over, 
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I too am calm, and fit once more to yield him 
The daughter’s duty of obedient service. 


* * * * * 1 


Sometimes comes o’er me, spite of what I bear, 

A rush of tenderness nigh motherly— 

To see him so sublime, so beautiful, 

And so dependent—his long, waving locks 

Parted o’er brows that are not without light, 

Albeit not of the eyes—a radiant face, 

Fuller of light than any face I know, 

And yet as cold as starlight in its splendor. 

The stern, high virtues he so long hath nursed— 

The hatred of the tyrant, and the strong, 

Calm fortitude wherewith he bears his blindness, 

Have left nor thought nor room nor care for 
those 

Tender affections that can never thrive 

But with much nurture. ; 


* * * * * * 


I am my father’s daughter, yet—a daughter! 
I know not to what depth I yet may sink. 

Train up a child to be a slave, and know 
He—she—will learn the vices of a slave;— 
Lies, treachery, purse-pettiness, many a vice 
Charged not unjustly to the ignobler sex— 
Things I have kept me from, and yet will keep, 
Unless the slave o’ercome the Poct’s daughter! 
But this I know, that flesh cannot endure 
The things I now endure. Resistance strong 
To all oppression, is my father’s theme; 

That such resistance is a man’s first duty 

And purest privilege and highest glory. 

And I am of his temper—am his child. 


Spirit of Liberty, wherefore art thou fair 
And worthy of all praise—except in woman? 
How is it noble in her to cringe and fawn 
And glory in submission to a master? 

Why should the Virtue that makes man a god 
Make her “unsexed, virago, Amazon?” 


Not so, not so! My father’s spirit in me, 
Tho he disown it, brands it as untrue! 

That which is good and right and beautiful, 
Of moral excellence for one human creature, 
Is right and good and beautiful for all! 


Father, I thank you for the spirit you gave me, 
And even suggested in these poet-pages! 
I will rebel, as they rebelled in Heaven! 


I am my father’s daughter, not without 
Some little measure of prophetic vision! 
And I look up the Future’s sunlit slopes, 
And I see man and woman side by side 
Upon the heights of glory and of song! 


And I see open every golden door 

Of knowledge, opportunity, for her 

That open stands for him, and I see men 

A race of gods, sons of enfranchised mothers! 


It is the time of which the Prophet spake 

When listing through the Future’s veil, he heard, 
“Upon My servants and My handmaidens 

Will I pour out in those last days My Spirit— 

Yea, on all flesh; your old men shall dream 
dreams, 
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Your young men shail see visions, and your sons, 
Ay, all your sons and daughters prophesy!” 


“Whenever woman has had the gift and the 
opportunity to speak, she has preached rebellion 
against existing conventions and man her mas- 
ter. The insistent cry of Eve rings through this 
thoughtful and impressive poem to which we 
are indebted to The Forum: 


BEFORE THE FALL 


By Muriet RIce 
[Eve Speaks] 


I knew the doubt before the serpent came,— 
Only it never seemed a doubt before. 
I often used to wonder, not in fear 
But only for the joy of wondering :— 
What if we ate the fruit, and what would come? 
And why had He forbidden us to eat? 
Why did he ever give the fruit at all, 
Not wanting us to eat it? But all seemed 
So giad and right before the serpent came. 
Yet when the serpent spoke those thoughts of 
mine, 
Somehow they were so terrible and strange 
That I was glad that Adam was away. 
And when I saw him coming from afar, 
I ran to him and told him other things. 
He laughed, and wound my hair about his hand, 
And kissed me. I was sure I could not tell: 
He turned to leave me and I told him all. 
He seemed so far from me before I spoke, 
But after I had spoken, farther still. 
He took the side against me with His God: 
God was enough to be against me then. 
I wanted Adam, all of him, with me 
I would not take his kiss without his love; 
I would not let him hold me any more; 
I ran away into the woods alone 
And wept, because he would not follow me. 
Had but an angel opened wide the gate 
That night, and let me forth into the world— 
The rocky world with grass between the rocks, 
Long withered grass, a-tugging in the wind,— 
I would have beat my head against the rocks, 
And caught the withered grasses in my hand, 
And tossed my freezing body in the wind. 
I could have loved the cold strange world so 
much, 
For it had been my Adam and my God 
That night when they had left me all alone. 
I never was a woman till that night. 
Being a woman, I had need of earth. 
What should I do with Eden any more, 
Where everything was happy but myself? 
The breezes would not touch me where I lay; 
Even the flowers withered in my hand,— 
They never withered in my hand before. 
The great doubt lay beside me in the night, 
The great doubt always whispered in mine ears: 
Doubt is so dreadful when one is alone. 
Then spoke the serpent hanging through the 
leaves, 
“Be not afraid. He cannot hurt you more. 
You shall be stronger to abide His wrath 
When you have eaten of the golden fruit.” 
I answered, “Let me be. I was content 
Before you came. I would be glad again, 
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The garden is not lovely any more.” 

Then spoke the serpent, dropping to my side, 
“Be happy, for the doubt has made you great. 

Be not content to linger in this place, 

Where angels grow enwearied in an hour. 

You too shall wander through undreamed-of 
lands 

When you have eaten of the, golden fruit.” 

Then I arose in fear and took my way 

Quickly along the hot and heavy grass 

To where the beasts lay sleeping side by side, 

Each with his mate; so quietly they breathed. 

I oes a while and watched them where they 
ay, 

And envied them that God would let them rest. 

My Adam lay a little distance off 

All white and quiet underneath the stars. 

I hoped that he would wake, yet had no wish 

To wake him. When I knelt beside him there, 

I wanted so to hold his hand again. 

Then all at once he looked into my face: 

I saw my doubt was shining in his eyes: 

And then I knew that we must eat, and know. 


Yet it seems to us that woman touches the 
fringes of high art only when she sings of 
passion. Sappho’s odes will be remembered when 
the song of the suffragettes is forgotten. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s most beautiful poems are 
poems of passion, and Elsa Barker, who, by the 
way, is soon to invade the field of the novel, 
is never more effective than in her lyric varia- 
tions of the eternal theme. The following poem 
appears in The Smart Set, that rich store-house 
of more than ephemeral poetry: 


YOU 
By Esa BARKER 


I wear the stars like lilies in my hair, 
I feel the breeze like God’s breath on my face 
Whispering an unknown word—and everywhere 
I see the vision of a love-lit face. 


So strange it seems! A little while ago 
I knew not any of these lovely things; 

To all my dreams the demons answered no, 
Darkening the daylight with their evil wings. 


Tell me, Beloved, who are learned and wise, 
Why do you hold all beauty in your hand, 

And all the host of heaven in your eyes, 
And in your hours the moons of fairyland? 


You pass my threshold, and the narrow room 
Is peopled with a million forms of air, 

The barren boughs of faith are all abloom, 
And I am mute with wonder and with prayer. 


A different note is struck by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne; a note spiritual, yet sensuous, that sug- 
gests Rossetti. The poet has been of late very 
sick, and for months hovered between life and 
death. It was in this region, perhaps, that he 
conceived this poem printed in Harper's: 
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LOVERS 


By Ricwarp Le GALLIENNE 


They sit within a woodland place, 
Trellised with rustling light and shade; 
So like a spirit’s is her face 
That he is half afraid 
To speak—lest. she should fade. 


Mysterious, beneath the boughs, 
Like two enchanted shapes, they are, 
Whom Love hath builded them a house 
Of little leaf and star, 
And the brown evening-jar. 


So lovely and so strange a thing 
Each is to each to look upon, 
They dare not hearken a bird sing, 

Or from the other one 
Take eyes—lest they be gone. 


So still—the watching woodland peers 
And pecks about them, butterflies 

Light on her hand—a flower; eve hears 
Two questions, two replies— 
O love that never dies! 


A more virile note vibrates in Ludwig Lew- 
isohn’s “Dionysia” (Town Topics). Mr. Lew- 
isohn accuses our American pocts of “fear of 
living.” His verse, no less than his powerful 


recently published novel, “The Broken Snare,” 
are convincing evidence that he at least is in no 


way appalled by this fear. The poems of Mr. 
Neidhart and others cf our younger singers are 
likewise indications of our emancipation from 
literary straight jackets, It is not unlikely that 
the editors of two decades ago would be aghast 
at the spirit that surges through the poetry print- 
ed to-day in conservative journals. 


DIONYSIA 
By Lupwic LEwIsoHN 
I 


We found it in a mean street’s mire, 
The temple of an hour’s desire; 

A temple, not of praise or prayer, 

But of an ancient, dull despair, 

Where Dionysian creatures feast 

Who strive for godhead all their days, 
And from the vanity of their ways 
Turn to enthrone the deathless beast. 


Softly we trod not to disturb 

The sullen people on the curb. 

The Summer night smote fierce on them, 
But we went by with delicate hem. 

We recked not of them; we had hurled 
Far from us care and fear and love; 

We recked not of the stars above 

Nor of the travail cf the world. 


The master of the temple bowed 
With mystic, immemorial smile; 
Subily he drew ts in, the while 


The music thundered, deep and loud. 

The glasses clinked, the vintage red 

Glowed like the blood, now fierce, now fzittt, 
Of man, the demon and the saint, 

God’s child and disinherited. 


I thought that in a corner stood, 
Half-hidden by a tawdry screen, 

That Dionysus with serene, 

Hard eyes, but lips that show his mood 
Of utter scorn, the god whose lash 
We felt; I heard the thyrsus crash, 
The tiger’s skin saw as he bent 

And great, white limbs magnificent. 


We drank: and entered on a land 
Glimmering, languorous and sweet; 

We took each other by the hand, 

And earth seemed fragrant at our feet, 
And all things but things fair to melt 
Forever in a rich content, 

The music of the spheres we felt 
Breathe in each vibrant instrument. 


We drank: like pulses beat our eyes, 

Our blood leapt up in strange alarms— 
God! how the women stretched their arms 
In mute, impassioned agonies! 

We drank: the world began to recl 

Like a divine Saint Catherine’s wheel. 
We drank: the heavens began to sway 
And madness had us by the throat— 
When, sudden, on our eyelids smoie 

The white, intolerable day. 


II 


O friend, in coat severely straight, 
Who never wallowed with the swine, 
Good warder of a narrow gate, 
Contemner of the ancient vine; 

Dear facile moralist, refrain 

From preachment or from sallow pride, 
Nor, with emasculated brain 

And hackneyed saws, our feast deride. 


Know: we are children of the Sun, 
With feet on paths by thee untrod. 

We have known in sanctuaries unwon 
The lightning of the love of God. 

We may not day by day endure 

On earthly souls those heavenly gleams, 
Or feel with purged minds and pure 
Our vast constellatory dreams, 


Thus, knowing whence our flesh is sprung, 
Remembering the ancient slime 

From which the Fates our souls have wrung 
Through all the years of cosmic time, 

We turn aside, and with old rite 

Wreathe the acanthus in our hair 

And find the wild hour strangely fair; 

Yet, in your graven law’s despite. 


We, through the sounding loom of days, 
Beyond the sunlight and the storm, 
Discern as in dawn’s silver haze 

The feet of a diviner form; 

That spirit of high imaginings, 

That heavenly Muse whom Milton saw 
Across the argent Angel wings 

Stand by the flaming Throne of Awe. 





Recent Fiction and the Critics 








N A time of ardent controversy be- 

tween the “drys” and the “wets,” 

| Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s new 
novel raises an interesting ethical 

problem which has been summar- 

ized in the phrase “genius and gin.” Her art has 
been praised by all; her solution has been ques- 
tioned by many. It is possible, 
however, to accept her solution 
in the given exceptional case 


without applying her reasoning 
to other cases. 


The scene of Mrs. Atherton’s novel is Nevis, 
a “gorgeous isle” in the British West Indies, in 
a time when romantic memories of Byron were 
still vivid, and Nevis vied in social splendor with 
London and Paris. Here, in a fashionable hotel, 
her heroine, a brave and beautiful woman, mem- 
ber of an exclusive social circle, Anne Percy, 
falls in love with Warner, a Byronic poet, in 
whom god and devil, genius and gin are linked 
in curious communion. His brain, to paraphrase 
the author’s own expression, like that of Poe, 
has a “diseased spot” that responds only to alco- 
holic stimulation. In the thrall of liquor his body 
is given to incredible and filthy debaucheries, but 
his soul’s eye sees heaven; he is angel and beast 
in one. Without this stimulation he writes 
smooth and polished prose and faultless verse, de- 
void, however, of the ring of genuine inspiration. 
Like a true woman, Anne disbelieves the worst 
and trusts in the potency of her affection to save 
him from the demon within. She marries him 
to the horror of her aunt, and of all who are in- 
timately acquainted with his peculiar tempera- 
ment. Warner, knowing that gin and beauty, 
that ill-assorted couple, refuse to be parted, re- 
solves to eliminate both. He succeeds at first, but 
before the waning of the honeymoon a terrible 
problem arises. His unborn poems clamor for 
birth, and make his life wretched with undreamed- 
of tortures. There is only one key, the young 
wife knows, that will unlock the door to the 
treasury of Warner’s mind, but if it is once turned 
her marital felicity will be clouded with horrible 
nightmares. The road that leads to literary sal- 
vation leads to social ruin. She must save either 
the man or the poet. It is here that she takes the 
step which few women will sanction—she places 
a decanter of brandy beside the poet’s desk, and 
the story ends. 

The experience of Warner, Mrs. Atherton 
claims, in an interview with the Saturday Review 
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of Books (New York), is really founded on fact. 
“The original of Warner, that is one part of 
Warner, I met about twelve years ago, not on 
the island of Nevis, but in a little village of Brit- 
tany. His name was Ernest Dowson.” His 
poems, particularly the immemorial lines, “I 
have been faithful to thee, Cynera, in my fashion,” 
are considered diadems of song. The man, Mrs. 
Atherton assures us, was anything but a poem: 


“There were two hotels in this village where 
I met him. One was of the immaculate, weari- 
some type, where the eminently respectable Brit- 
ish mammas stayed in decorous dullness with 
their daughters. The other was thoroly dis- 
reputable and patronized by those who were not 
burdened with a superabundance of good name 
or character. A friend of mine discovered Dow- 
son in the latter hotel. This friend had a strong, 
pious tendency which continually led him into 
Quixotic attempts to redeem somebody whom he 
thought was in need of redemption. This time 
Dowson was the victim. He proposed that we 
befriend the poor creature. The plan was not a 
particularly interesting one to me, but I sent the 
requisite invitation—and, to our surprise, Dowson 
came. Our first intimation that he had accepted 
and was actually going to pay us a visit came 
through the surprising intelligence that he had 
borrowed some shoe polish with which to furbish 
up his dilapidated shoes for the occasion. And 
then he appeared—I shall never forget his ap- 
pearance. He wore a tattered black sweater, 
upon which he had pinned a white collar in honor 
of his visit, while the rest of his clothes were in 
keeping with this extraordinary sartorial mixture 
and eloquently proclaimed the man’s desperate 
condition, There was nothing prepossessing, 
either, in the features of his face; his front teeth 
were partly gone, his hair was dishevelled, his lips 
had the parched, vivid look that comes with con- 
firmed absinthe drinking. But his eyes—they 
were curiously spiritual—most curiously so in 
such a face. 

“He had scarcely anything to say for himself. 
He was shy and miserable and barely raised his 
eyes. Then we got him to read some of his 
poetry. The poor creature was transformed—the 
real man in him was awakened. After that he 
came to see me frequently, and during all the 
time that I was there he never fell back into his 
drinking habits. My pious friend, of course, was 
delighted with this result, and begged me to pro- 
long my stay in Brittany so as to accomplish the 
complete redemption of this wayward poet. As 
if one could cure a poet of drink! 

“I resumed my travels, leaving Dowson to his 
fate. Shortly after I heard that he left Brittany 
for his native London, his sole bit of luggage an 
extra black sweater which he carried under his 
arm. Two years later he died in London—of 
starvation, some say, while others have told me 
that he suddenly fell heir to a goodly legacy, the 
benefits from which he did not live to enjoy.” 
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Dowson was the first model for the poet in 
Mrs, Atherton’s story. She stored him in her 
mind; then came the other half of Warner. “I 
can’t tell you his name,” she remarks, “because 
he is still living and writing. His fame is inter- 
national, and will endure as long as the English 
language endures. His poetry takes rank with the 
very best that we have for fire, for melody, for 
originality. This poet,” she goes on to say, “and 


here is a singular fact known to every one in 
London, has never written anything worth read- 
ing since he stopped drinking.” To quote further: 


“T think it was something like twenty-five years 
ago—he is an old man now—when a friend of his 
took him in hand and cured him of his dissipated 
habits. Result: no more poetry. Before that he 
used to write under the influence of alcoholic 
stimulants, and the poetry which he produced at 
this period was the marvel of the critics and bears 
the marks of the most genuine, exalted inspira- 
tion of genius. When alcohol was his ally he 
wrote like a god; under the ‘redeeming’ influence 
of his misguided friend, however, with whom he 
still lives, he wrote, and still writes, like any or- 
dinary versifier.” 


Mrs. Atherton might as well have mentioned 
the poct’s name. He is the greatest poet now 
living whose early “roses and raptures” have 
“shocked and charmed” the world, but whose out- 
put within the last two decades, while praised in 
conservative journals, is regarded as drivel by 
those who love him for his Pagan moods, A 
writer has said of this friend of Rossetti that his 
present companion “keeps him shut up and makes 
him write sonnets which he can’t do.” Mrs. 
Atherton’s contribution to the psychology of this 
poet is extremely valuable for the pathological 
student and the literary historian, but it seems 
almost ghoulish to dissect such a man for the 
benefit of the novel-reading public, and to reveal 
his identity to the world while he lives. He is an 
old man. Mrs. Atherton is still a comparatively 
young woman; she might have waited until his 
death. Her impatience seems to us the “rotten 
spot” of this brilliant novel. 

All creative workers are abnormal, in Mrs. 
Atherton’s opinion. In the case of the poet de- 
scribed in her novel the diseased spot responded 
only to alcoholic stimuli. Without alcohol it re- 
mained dormant. “With the other workers in 
the realm of imagination,” the writer affirms, 
“this diseased spot may proclaim some other pe- 
culiarity.” 

“I discussed the whole matter with a well- 
known specialist in brain and nerve diseases, and 
he acquiesced in the reasonableness of my claim. 
Genius cannot be explained, of course, but some 


of the laws at least by which some of its un- 
normal characteristics are set free may come 


within our comprehension, and the problem— 
well, is it not one that has the most peculiarly 
fascinating interest ?” 


A number of critics take exception to the 
heroine’s and Mrs. Atherton’s decision. he 
majority, to use the words of The Argonaut 
(San Francisco), are grateful to the author for 
“a remarkable story that does no violence to the 
psychology of genius and is probably founded on 
a feet.” The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
somehow doubts the great inspiring power of 
liquor or opium. There have been, it admits, 
geniuses addicted to both, but perhaps they were 
great in spite of and not because of this failing. 
There always was, the writer continues, some 
outside reason for the weakness—physical ail- 
ments; an inherited strain of insanity; a con- 
stitution disordered by hardships; trials and 
troubles that were too much for a highly sensi- 
tive nature. 


“For, in spite of the ridicule cast upon the 
phrase, ‘artistic temperament,’ by absurd persons 
who use it as an excuse for their disorderly be- 
havior, we must recognize that the artist's ‘degree 
of existence,’ as Schopenhauer called it, is much 
more vivid than that of the ordinary person. He 
lives, thinks, and feels at a higher pitch than, let 
us say, the manufacturer of woolen goods or 
hardware. This must be so—otherwise he could 
not catch ‘the immortal moment’ on the wing, 
and fix its shining flight for the delight of gencra- 
tions. 

“Unfortunate genius suffers from offensive 
moralizings over its delinquencies, or equally of- 
fensive contentions that a disorganized way oi 
existence is one of its necessary features. Acting 
upon the latter hypothesis, whippersnapper scrib- 
blers play the part as their feeble intellects under- 
stand it; and we are given gin, but no Charles 
Lamb; opium, but no De Quincey; whisky, but no 
Robert Burns or Edgar Allan Poe. But the 
theory of spirituous inspiration is largely a delu- 
sion; and persistence in such habits certainly 
decreases the individual’s working capacity. The 
irresponsible genius is doubtless a trial to his 
family and friends, who are excusable for up- 
braidings; but the rest of the world have only to 
do with the artist’s beautiful gifts, and should 
therefore incline towards mercy in their judgmeiit 
of him. They should remember that in some re- 
spects they actually profit by his faults. If one 
poet had not been notoriously fickle, and loved 
many times far more well than wisely, we should 
have missed some of the most sweetly spontan- 
eous love songs in the world. The storms that 
swept over another’s soul still break in melodious 
surges upon the shores of time. A nature keenly 
conscious of self finds more suffering than joy 
in the world. All the senses and powers of sen- 
sation are sharpened, as in the excitation of fever; 
and existence itself is often a pain. On the other 
hand, there have also been happy geniuses to 
whom the world is a beautiful playground; or 
healthy ones to whom it is a field for wholesome 
effort.” 
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N “The Diva’s Ruby’* F. Marion 
Crawford completes the trilogy of 
] novels which began with “Fair 
Margaret” and was continued with 
“The Prima Donna.” Treading on 
the heels of his fortieth novel, “The Diva’s Ruby,” 
tho a very interesting story, is a rather curious 
conclusion to a series which it is 
safe to surmise Crawford never 
meant to end in this fashion. In 
the opinion of many of the critics 
this book is not Marion Crawford at his best; in 
fact, it cannot compare with his more widely 
known “Saracinesca.” His skill, however, is 
beyond dispute, wherever he takes us. Mr. Craw- 
ford is equally at home among Asiatic peasants 
and herdsmen, on the deck of a steam yacht, in 
the audience of the Festspiclhaus at Bayreuth, or 
in a London drawing-room. 

Briefly, the tale is of a beautiful prima donna, 
Margaret Donne, who has promised herself to a 
cultured and wealthy Greek, Logotheti. For some 
unknown reason Margaret begins to have misgiv- 
ings concerning her lover, and at this juncture a 
new suitor appears in the person of Van Torp, 
a New York millionaire. He readily spends 
thousands to gratify Margaret’s slightest caprice, 


THE DIVA’S 
RUBY 


and eventually succeeds in overcoming her first 
prejudice against him by proposing to build and 
endow a theater in New York where Margaret 


may sing the operas of her own choice. Here 
an interesting character enters the story in the 
person of the beautiful Tartar maiden Baraka, 
and trouble is sown broadcast. Baraka is a lady 
with a troubled past. Somewhere in the in- 
terior of Asia she had fallen in love with a 
Russian traveller and disclosed to him the secret 
of a great ruby mine. This mysterious stranger 
spurned her love and left her to die in a secret 
cavern while he absconded with the priceless 
rubies hidden safely in his flowing beard. Gain- 
ing her freedom, Baraka followed him across the 
continent. With a skilful subtlety all his own, 
Mr. Crawford depicts the entanglement of the 
brilliant and handsome Logotheti with the Ori- 
ental maiden, whose charms in the end efface for 
him those of the prima donna. Van Torp dis- 
covers the faithlessness of Logotheti, and sets 
himself the task of winning Margaret’s love and 
affection. After a series of startling adventures, 
in one of which the Russian traveller is exposed 
and compelled to restore his stolen booty, the 
story closes with the marriage of Margaret and 
Van Torp, who sail away to the Mediterranean 


*Tur Drva’s Rusy. F. Marion Crawford. The Macmil- 


lan Company. 
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on board a private yacht for their honeymoon, 
while Baraka and Logotheti come together at last 
and everything ends happily for all concerned. 

Mr. Crawford, declares the New York Sun, is 
careless occasionally, but we do not think it could 
be charged that he has allowed the story to be- 
come uneventful or uninteresting. The London 
Literary World grows enthusiastic over the char- 
acter drawing of Baraka, who was at once “beau- 
tiful, fearless and inflexible; childlike and wise; 
yet with an Oriental fatalism that made her fas- 
cinating in her quiet assurance and serenity in 
the most terrible of extremities, or when engaged 
in the wildest of escapades.” Indeed, Mr. Craw- 
ford does such things better than anyone else, 
contends the Philadelphia Ledger, and anyone 
who begins his newest book will read it with a 
really feverish interest—for “his hand has not 
lost its cunning, and he still remains the master 
of plot and situation.” Whether it is “the de- 
scription of a beautiful woman the picture of a 
vulture high upon a rock awaiting his prey, or a 
flow of language in modern slang,” says the 
Louisville Post, “he is equally felicitous.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle thoroughly ap- 
proves of the book, while the Chicago Tribune 
convincingly exclaims: 


“It would be impossible not to enjoy thoroly 
every word Mr. Crawford writes. He knows 
human nature so well and yet but seldom burdens 
his book with philosophical disquisitions. His 
characters are so interesting because they are real, 
because they keep the even tenor of their way, 
not too good to hesitate or stumble, not too de- 
praved to be incapable of an impulse for good. 
The plot is not tormentingly interesting, nor is 
there any attempt to produce that reality whose 
frankness while it hypnotizes makes one want to 
put the book down in disgust. Men and women 
are not secure from faults, but one’s philosophic 
adolescence is over when he can accept the fact 
and not bruit the discovery so that all who rur 
can read.” 


On the other hand, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
speaks of “pot boiling stuff,’ and regards the 
book itself as an offence against good taste, de- 
claring that nowadays it is no longer safe to 
trust that the name of Marion Crawford on the 
title page indicates the existence of any real merit 
in the story. William Morton Payne, in The 
Dial, thinks that the prima donna lags superfluous 
on the stage. He maintains that the whole affair 
is fustian, and will add nothing to Mr. Crawford's 
reputation. The New York Evening Post heartily 
concurs in this judgment, and devoutly hopes it 
is the last appearance of Mr. Crawford’s “least 
readable heroines, who is naught but a sheer 
weariness of the flesh.” The London Times, 
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however, believes that Mr. Crawford is a genuine 
romantic. And for that reason “the people in his 
books do not behave as real people behave; but 
then he has not only the romantic point of view, 
he has also, of course, a secure command of ro- 
mantic art, which consists in making us forget, 
while we read, to notice that the world he de- 
scribes is exempt from the laws of actual life. He 
well knows how to create and preserve this il- 
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lusion, and it is only in the moments when he 
wavers towards realism that he endangers it.” 

The critic in the New York Times echoes this 
thought. To him every Crawford story contains 
a rainbow gleam of romance. There is no dead 
material in any of his stories, but warp and woof 
of life that comes from a mind “extraordinarily 
virile, keenly awake to the dramatic aspect of 
life, and indefatigably interested in it.” 





ewe TT) Philadelphia, with its red brick 

houses, during the time of Wash- 
O ington’s second administration, 

forms a most admirable setting for 
the scenes of S. Weir Mitchell’s 
new novel,* which is a story of a young refugee 
from France, Rene de Courval, and his mother. 
His father was murdered by a 
Jacobin mob at Avignon in one 
of those wild outbursts of bloody 
violence, without reason or provocation, and Rene 
fled with his mother to America to escape that 
succession of horrors known as the French Revo- 
lution. It happened that the young Viscount 


THE RED CITY 


ebtained employment in Philadelphia, with an 


eminent and prosperous merchant, Hugh Wynne, 
whom we have had the pleasure of meeting be- 
fore in the author’s fiction. 

Dr. Mitchell, as a reviewer in The Bookman 
remarks, cannot be accused of versatility. There 
are few writers to whom we may look with such 
confidence to uniformity both in subject and in 
treatment. “And,” he goes on to say, “there is 
this to say in praise of Dr. Mitchell’s novels; 
that altho he has chosen to write of bygone days, 
which have always been a prerogative of the ro- 
manticist, he is unconsciously a realist, a man 
who uncompromisingly sees life as it is; and 
therefore his dedication of the present volume to 
Mr. Howells, whose service to American fiction 
will not’ be fully appreciated for a half a century 
to come, presents a peculiar and quite unconscious 
appropriateness.” 

There is no story to speak of in “The Red 
City.” The actual plot of the book, says the 
Louisville Post, is “like a slender chain on which 
the politics of the day, the famous characters and 
the history of the city are thickly strung like 
gayly colored beads. It binds all together, but 
is not itself particularly noticeable. The love 
affair is as placid and uninvolved as a child’s 
friendship might be, and is largely a case of pro- 
pinquity between the Viscount and the daughter 


*Tue Rep City. S, Weir Mitchell. 
pany. 


The Century Com- 


of his Quaker hostess, proceeding slowly and nat- 
urally without even a rival lover to block its 
path.” 

Every detail of streets and houses, of rivers, 
bridges, and ancient landmarks, the writer goes 
on to say, has been studied by Dr. Mitchell with 
that painstaking and scholarly research for which 
he is noted, and experts on Philadelphia claim 
that he has not made a single error in the geog- 
raphy or history of the city of that day. “It is 
interesting,” he concludes, “to regard the book 
as a tribute to his own city from one of its most 
distinguished sons, and the loving care with 
which the Philadelphia of a vanished era is re- 
stored in its pages is of more value than the 
story itself.” 

Much of the charm of the book is due to the 
setting. “No other time or locale,” declares the 
reviewer in the Philadelphia North American, 
“could have furnished the picturesque descriptive 
background of ‘The Red City,’ nor match its 
quaint and ingenious commingling of chivalry and 
formalism; adventure and diplomacy; promptings 
of love and pride of lineage. The ultimate im- 
pression of veracity and realism is strong—so 
intense at times that only the practised literary 
art of the novelist conserves the atmosphere of 
fiction. 

The characters of the book, asserts Norma 
Bright Carson in The Book News Monthly, “have 
the deep-throated tones of noble, manly men, the 
silver voices of beautiful, enchanting women, his- 
torically derived or purely creations, they are in 
every case alive, real heart-throbbing creatures 
who live and move and have their being in a 
world that is as convincing—as here depicted— 
as our own.” One wants to read this book slowly, 
she continues, and to absorb it gradually. It is 
a big book in every way, and does not lend itself 
to careless handling. Every word, every picture 
is needed to make the final impression complete. 
Dr. Mitchell, unlike Mr. Crawford, in this writer’s 
opinion, never allows himself to fall below his 
best. 
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THE LAST CHRISTMAS—BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


There is a striking resemblance in this fantasy to Turgenieff’s little pastel entitled “A Conversa- 


tion,” published by us in April, 1907. In Turgenieff's fantasy two mountains do the talking. 


Allen’s, two fir trees hold conversation. 
the mundane drama. 


T 


CRI? 


~4IE stars burn out one by one like 
candles in too long a night. 
Children, the 

You play in it, you hunt in it; it 


you love snow. 

brings the tinkling of sleigh-bells, it 
gives white wings to the trees and new robes to 
the world. Whenever it falls in your country, 
sooner or later it vanishes: forever falling and 
rising, forming and falling and melting and rising 
again—on and on through the ages. 

If you should start from your homes and travel 
northward, after a while you would find that 
everything is steadily changing: the air grows 
colder, living things begin to be left behind, those 
that remain begin to look white, the music of the 
earth begins to die out; you think no more 
of color and joy and song. On you journey, and 
always you are traveling toward the silent, the 


white, the dead. And at last you come to the 


land of sunlessness and silence—the reign of snow. 

If you should start from your homes and travel 
southward, as you crossed land after land, in 
the same way you would begin to see that life 
was failing, colors fading, the earth’s harmonies 
being replaced by the discords of Nature’s lifeless 
And at last 
you would reach the threshold of another world 


forces, storming, crushing, grinding. 


that you dared not enter, and that nothing alive 
ever faces—the home of the frost. 

If you should rise straight inio the air above 
your housetops, as tho you were climbing the side 
of an unseen mountain, you would find at last that 
you had ascended to a height where the mountain 
would be capped with snow. All round the earth, 
wherever its mountains are high enough, their 
summits are capped with the one same snow; 
for above us, everywhere, lies the upper land of 
eternal cold. 

Some time in the future, we do not know when, 
but some time in the future, the Spirit of the 
Cold at the north will move southward; the Spirit 


We reprint from The Saturday 


In Mr. 


In each, eternal silence finally enwraps the earth and closes 


zvening Post, by special permission. 


of the Cold at the south will move northward; 
the Spirit of the Cold in the upper air will move 
When the 
three meet there will be for the earth one white- 


downward to meet the other two. 
ness and silence—rest. 


how 


A great time had passed 


great no one 
knew; there was none to measure it. 

It was twilight and it was snowing. On a steep 
mountainside, near its bald summit, thousands of 
feet above the line that any other living thing had 
ever crossed, stood two glorious fir trees, strongest 
They had climbed out of 
the valley below to this lone height, and there 


and last of their race. 


had so rooted themselves in rock and soil that 
the sturdiest gale had never been able to dislodge 
them; and now the twain occupied that beetling 
rock as the final sentinels of mortal things. 

They looked out toward the land on one side of 
the mountain; at the foot of it lay a valley, and 
there, in old human times, a village had thriven, 
church had bridal had 
twinkled at twilight. On the opposite side they 
looked toward the ocean—once the rolling, blue 


spires risen, candles 


ocean, singing its great song, but level now and 
white and still at last—its voice hushed with all 
other voices—the roar of its battleships ended 
Icng ago. One fir tree grew lower down than the 
other, its head barely reached up to its comrade’s 
breast. They had long shared with each other 
the wordless wisdom of their race; and now, as a 
slow, bitter wind wandered across the delicate 
green harps of their leaves, they began to chant— 
harping like harpers of old who never tired of the 
past. 

The fir below, as the snowflakes fell on its locks 
and sifted closely in about its throat, shook itself 
bravely and sang: 

“Comrade, the end for us draws nigh; the 
snow is creeping up. To-night it will place its 
cap upon my head. I shall close my eyes and 
follow all things into their sleep.” 
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“Yes,” thrummed the fir above, “follow all 
things into their sleep. If they were thus to sleep 
at last, why were they ever awakened? It is a 
mystery.” 

The whirling wind caught the words and bore 
them to the right and to the left over land and 
over sea: 

“Mystery—mystery—mystery.” 

Twilight deepened. The snow scarcely fell; the 
clouds trailed through the trees so close and low 
that the flakes were formed amid the boughs and 
rested where they were created. At intervals out 
of the clouds and darkness the low musings went 
on: 

“Where now is the Little Brother of the Trees 
—him of the long thoughts and the brief 
shadow ?” 

“He thought that he alone of earthly things 
was immortal.” 

“Our people, the Evergreens, were thrust forth 
on the earth a million ages before he appeared; 
and we are still here, a million ages since he left, 
leaving not a trace of himself behind.” 

“The most fragile moss was born before he was 
born; and the moss outlasted him.” 

“The frailest fern was not so perishable.” 

“Yet he believed he should have eternal youth.” 

“That his race would return to some Power 
who had sent it forth.” 

“That he was ever being borne onward to some 
far-off, divine event, where there was justice.” 

“Yes, where there was justice.” 

“Of old it was their custom to heap white 
flowers above their dead.” 

“Now white flowers cover them—the frozen 
white flowers of the sky.” 

It was night now about the mountaintop—deep 

“night above it. At intervals the communing of 
the firs started up afresh: 

“Had they known how alone in the universe 
they were, would they not have turned to each 
other for happiness?” 

“Would not all have helped each?” 

“Would not each have helped all?” 

“Would they have so mingled their wars with 
their prayers?” 

“Would they not have thrown away their weap- 
ons and thrown their arms around one another? 
It was all a mystery.” 

“Mystery—mystery.” 

Once in the night they sounded in unison: 

“And all the gods of earth—its many gods in 
many lands with many faces—they sleep now in 
their ancient temples; on them has fallen at last 
their unending dusk.” 

“And the shepherds who avowed that they 
were appointed by the creator of the universe to 
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lead other men as their sheep—what difference 
is there now between the sheep and the shep- 
herds?” 

“The shepherds lie with the sheep in the same 
white pastures.” 

“Still, what think you became of all that men 
did?” 

“Whither did Science go? How could it come 
to naught?” 

“And that seven-branched golden candlestick of 
inner light that was his Art—was there no other 
sphere to which it could be transferred, lovely 
and eternal?” 

“And what became of Love?” 

“What became of the woman who asked for 
nothing in life but love and youth?” 

“What became of the man who was true?” 

“Think you that all of them are not gathered 
elsewhere—strangely changed, yet the same? Is 
some other quenchless star their safe habitation?” 

“What do we know; what did he know on 
earth? It was a mystery.” 

“It was all a mystery.” 

If there had been a clock to measure the hour it 
must now have been near midnight. Suddenly the 
fir below harped most tenderly: 

“The children! What became of the children? 
Where did the myriads of them march to? What 
was the end of the march of the earth’s children?” 

“Be still!” whispered the fir above. “At that 
moment I felt the soft fingers of a child searching 
my boughs. Was not this what in human times 
they called Christmas Eve?” 

“Hearken!” whispered the fir below. “Down in 
the valley elfin horns are blowing and elfin drums 
are beating. Did you hear that—faint and far 
away? It was the bells of the reindeer! It 
passed; it was the wandering soul of Christmas.” 

Not long after this the fir below struck its 
green harp for the last time: 

“Comrade, it is the end for me. Good-night!” 

Silently the snow closed over it. 

The other fir now stood alone. The snow crept 
higher and higher. It bravely shook itself loose. 
Late in the long night it communed once more, 
solitary : 

“T, then, close the train of earthly things. And 
I was the emblem of immortality; let the highest 
be the last to perish! Power, that put forth all 
things for a purpose, you have fulfilled, without 
explaining it, that purpose. I follow all things 
into their sleep.” 

In the morning there was no trace of it. 

The sun rose clear on the mountain tops, white 
and cold and at peace. 

The earth was dead. 
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MURIEL’S FIRST WHIPPING. 


Muriel, a five-year-old subject of King Edward, 
has been thought by her parents too young to 
feel the weight of the rod, and has been ruled 
by moral suasion alone. But when, the other day, 
she achieved disobedience three times in five min- 
utes, more vigorous measures were called for, and 
her mother took an ivory paper-knife from the 
table and struck her smartly across her little bare 
legs. Muriel looked astounded. Her mother ex- 
plained the reason for the blow. Muriel thought 
deeply for a moment. Then, turning toward the 
door with a grave and disapproving countenance, 
she announced in her clear little English voice: 

“I’m going upstairs to tell God about that paper- 
knife. And then I shall tell Jesus. And if that 
doesn’t do, I shall put flannel on my legs!”— 
Everybody's. 


AN ABBREVIATED TALE. 


She frowned at him and called him Mr, 
Merely because he came and Kr. 

That very night, just her to spite, 

That naughty Mr. Kr. Sr. 


LOOKING FOR THE BURGLAR. 


Mrs. Hicks was telling some ladies about the 
burglar scare in her house the night before. 

“Yes,” she said, “I heard a noise and got up, 
and there, from under the bed, I saw a man’s legs 
sticking out.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed a woman. 
legs ?” 

“No, my dear; 
the noise, too.” 


“The burglar’s 
my husband’s legs. He heard 
—Exchange. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


Two northern business men, passing through a 
barren region of the South, paused one day be- 
fore a hopeless, tumble-down habitation, one of 
them exclaiming: “Poor creatures! How do they 
ever make a living from such land!” At this the 
sagging door of the hut slowly opened, a tall, 
lanky, poor white appearing, who drawled out to 
them: “Looky here, strangers, I ain’t so durned 
poor ez you think I am. I don’t own all this yere 
land; I jest own the house.” 





A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


POSTPONED. 


Hunker—‘“Halloa, Ricketts, when is your mar- 
riage to Miss Flirte coming off?” 

RickeTts—“It has been indefinitely postponed.” 

“What's the trouble?” 


“Oh, she married another fellow.”—Tit-Bits. 


NOT SO SUDDEN AFTER ALL. 
He—Oh, please, Miss Jeanne, do not call me 
Mr. Durand!” 
SHE (coyly)—Oh, but our acquaintance is so 
short. Why should I not call you that?” 
He—Well, chiefly because my name is Dupont. 
—Modern Society. 


A NEW SORT OF SCHOOL. 


The proprietor of an institution professing to 
cure stuttering tells of the amazement with which 
a visitor from the interior of the state contem- 
plated the huge gilt sign displayed over the en- 
trance to the place: “Stammering Institute. Trial 
lesson free!” 

“Upon my soul!” exclaimed the rural Pennsyl- 
vanian, “if that don’t beat all! I knew they 
taught ‘most everything these days; but who the 
deuce wants to learn stammerin’?”—Lippincott’s. 


A RELIABLE FIANCE. 


A lady in a Southern town was approached by 

her colored maid. 
“Well, Jenny?” 
was in the air. 

“Please, Mis’ Mary, might I have the aft’nodn 
off three weeks from Wednesday?” Then, notic- 
ing an undecided look in her mistress’s face, she 
added hastily, “I want to go to my finance’s 
fun’ral.” 

“Goodness me,” answered the lady—“your 
fiancé’s funeral! Why, you don’t know that he’s 
even going to die, let alone the date of his 
funeral. That is something we can't any of us be 
sure about—when we are going to die.” 

“Yes’m,” said the girl doubtfully. Then, with 
a triumphant note in her voice—“I’se sure about 
him, Mis’, ’cos he’s goin’ to be hung!”—Every- 
body’s. 


she asked, seeing that something 





—Bystander, 
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AN ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR 


The Professor—My dear madam, this is really a very 
dainty rug. I congratulate you upon it.—I/lustrated Bits. 


SUSPENSE. 

The secretary of one of the college classes at 
Princeton, in sending out each year a list of ques- 
tions to be answered by members of the class, in 
order that the results may be duly tabulated and 
set forth in the university annual, is said always 
to include in his list this question: “Are you en- 
gaged?” 

It would seem that one of the members was 
cursed with doubt in this respect for in the blank 
space given over to the query mentioned he made 
his return as follows: 

“Do not know. Am awaiting letter.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


ALL KINDS. 


“Football!” growled the angry father. “Ugh!” 

“But surely,” said his friend, “your son won 
high honors in football at his college?” 

“He did,” assented the father. 

“First he was a quarter back 

“Yes.” 

“Then a halfback—— 

is ae 

“Then a fullback——” 

ves. 

“And now—what is he now?” 

‘Now,” roared the father, “he is a hunchback!” 
—Exchange. 





” 


A GLOOMY PROSPECT. 


“When I grow up and marry, mother, will I 
have a husband like papa?” asked Mary. 

“I hope so, dear,” said mother. 

“And if I don’t marry, will I be like Aunt Sue?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Dracious!” said Mary, as she turned away, 
“what a fix I’m in!”’—Delineator. 


EAST AND WEST. 


“In the Far East a girl never sees her intended 
husband until she is married,” remarked a young 
man at a social gathering. 

“How odd,” exclaimed a lady. “In this part of 
the world she seldom sees him afterwards.”— 
Exchange. 


A “ROAST” ALL AROUND 


The minister had just finished a little opening 
talk tc the children, preparatory to the morning 
service, when Mrs. Berkeley suddenly realized, 
with all the agony of a careful housewife, that 
she had forgotten to turn the gas off from the 
oven in which she had left a nicely cooked roast, 
all ready for the final reheating. Visions of a 
ruined dinner and a smoky kitchen roused her to 
immediate effort, and, borrowing a pencil from the 
young man in front, she scribbled a note. Just 
then her husband, an usher in the church, passed 
her pew. With a murmured “Hurry!” she thrust 
the note into his hand, and he, with an under- 
standing nod, turned, passed up the aisle, and 
handed the note to the minister. Mrs. Berkeley 
saw the act in speechless horror, and shuddered 
as she saw the minister smilingly open the note 
and begin to read. But her expression of dismay 

was fully equalled by the look of amazement and 
wrath on the good man’s face as he read the 
words, “Go home and turn off the gas!”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 





NO ARGUMENT THERE 
Mr. T “A woman can dress well on a 
sum that would keep a man looking shabby.” 
Mr. Doittr.—“That’s right. The sum my wife 
dresses on keeps me shabby all the year ’round.” 
—Dayton Journal. 





THE SUFFERING SEX. 


SHE—A woman suffers in silence. 
Hre—Yes. That must, indeed, be untold agony 
to her.—Harper’s Bazar. 





BOBBIE SCORES. 


FatuHER (called upon to deliver a parental lec- 
ture)—Upon my word, you children are getting 
too dainty for anything ! Jam and butter on the 
same piece of bread, indeed! Why, when I was 
your age I was‘very glad to get enough dry bread 
to eat! 

BossiE—You have a much better time of it liv- 
ing with us, don’t you, father?—London Opinion. 





A BARREN ACHIEVEMENT. 


A man who stuttered badly went to a specialist 
and after ten difficult lessons learned to say quite 
distinctly, “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers.” His friends congratulated him upon 
this splendid achievement 

“Yes,” said the man doubtfully, “but it’s s-s-such 
a d- d- deucedly  d-d-d- difficult rem-mark to 
w-w-work into an ordin-n-nary c-c-convers-s- 
sa-tion, y’ know.”—Everybody’s. 
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LE GRANDE PASSION. 


SHE—“Darling, do you love me?” 

He (kissing her rapturously and repeatedly )— 
“Do I? I wish you were a two-headed girl, that’s 
all 1 can say.” 


THE WRONG DOOR. 


Charles E. Wells, who has been called the 
ground-hog Senator of West Virginia, because 
he once introduced a bill advocating the changing 
of Ground Hog Day from February 2nd to July 
4th, was staying overnight at the Grand Hotel 
of a budding West Virginia village not long since. 

He was awakened in the morning by heavy 
pounding on his door, and the voice of the old 
man night clerk saying, “Five o'clock! Better 
get up or you'll miss your train.” 

Mr. Wells didn’t intend to catch a morning 
train, and hadn’t given any instructions that he 
should be called at the unearthly hour of five 
o'clock, so he paid no attention to the old man’s 
early morning greeting, and was asleep again 
almost immediately. 

In about fifteen minutes he was again awak- 
ened by the pounding on his door and heard the 
voice of the old man saying apologetically, “Don’t 
get up. I rapped on the wrong door!”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 


“T hear Jones has married again.” 

“Yes, confound him! He’s cost me three wed- 
ding presents and two wreaths already.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 





ITS 
“Every occupation 


MEANING. 


affords opportunities of its 
own for the study of human nature,” says a 
Boston man, “if only there be a little aptitude for 
putting two ‘and two together. 

“I was browsing in a book-shop, at The Hub 
which does a little business in stationery on the 
side, when a young woman was asked by the 
genial old proprietor: 

“*And when does the wedding take place, Miss 
Blank ?’ 

“*The wedding!’ exclaimed the young woman, 
blushing. ‘Why, you don’t think——’ 

“*Ah, Miss Blank!’ rejoined the old bookseller. 
‘When a young lady buys a hundred sheets of 
paper and only twenty-five envelopes I know 
there's something in the wind!’”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


AN EDITORIAL ENDORSEMENT. 


From a serious-minded jester the editor re- 
ceived this note, together with a consignment of 
humor that was heavy enough to go by freight: 

“Dear Sir,—I read all these jokes to my wife. 
and she laughed heartily. Now, I have it on 
good authority that when a man’s wife will laugh 
at his jokes they are bound to be very good—or 
she is.—Yours, etc.” 

The editor slipped them into the return envelope 
with the letter, after writing on the margin, “She 
is.” —Lippincott’s. 
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THE CONSPIRATORS.—Hearfer’s Weekly. 


THE BANK COULD STAND IT. 

A Western lawyer tells of a remarkable instance 
of the convincing power of feminine logic as evi- 
denced by an occurrence which he once witnessed 
while standing on the edge of a crowd that was 
besieging the doors of a bank supposed to be on 
the point of suspending payment. 

A conversation between a rosy-cheeked Irish 
woman and her husband, who were near the law- 
yer, at once attracted his attention. 

“Mary,” said the man, we must push up so ye 
can dhraw your money at onct!” 

“But I don’t want to draw it out, 
plied Mary, placidly. 

“Don’t ye know, Mary,” persisted the husband, 
that they'll lose your money for ye if ye don’t 
hurry t’ dhraw it out?” 

“An’ shure, Roger,” retorted Mary, 
better able to lose it than we are?” 

Roger was stunned by this unanswerable logic, 
and after a few more words the two withdrew 
Fortunately the bank survived its difficulties, and 
no depositor lost a cent.—E-xchange. 


Roger,’ re- 


“ain't they 


A FAIR WARNING. 


Last summer the congregation of a little kirk 
in the Highlands of Scotland was greatly dis- 
turbed and mystified by the appearance in its midst 
ot an old English lady who made use of an ear- 
trumpet during the sermon—such an instrument 
being entirely unknown in those sinple parts. 

There was much discussion of the matter, and 
it was finally decided that one of the elders—who 
had great local reputation as a man of parts— 
should be deputed to settle the question. 

On the next Sabbath the unconscious offender 
again made her appearance, and again produced 
the trumpet, whereupon the chosen elder rose 
trom his seat and marched down the aisle to 
where the old lady sat, and, entreating her with 
an upraised finger, said sternly: “The first toot 
ye’re oot!”—Harper’s Magazine 





Profit Making 








HOW $100 MADE $12,000 


WONDER if you have ever 


stopped to consider the splendid 


profits in the magazine business. 
If you have not, let me give you 
some facts. They are tremen- 
dously interesting. 

Munsey’s publications, 
Munsey’s own statement, earn 4 net profit 
amounting to the immense sum of $1,200,000 
a year. The Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
Saturday Evening Post are both owned by the 
Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 
These two magazines return a gross annual in- 
come of not far from $6,000,000. Everybody's 
Magazine, McClure’s, the Cosmopolitan, the 
Outlook and others earn yearly profits which 
are enormous. 

Magazines reach a basis that enables them 
to earn immense profits so quickly that only 
$100 invested in Munsey's a few years ago 
would now be worth about $12,000, and would 
be earning the astonishing dividend of about 
$1,200 a year. Those who obtained stock in 
McClure’s made 1000 per cent. These are 
only samples of the magnificent profits in the 
business. 

The public has rarely been offered an Op- 
portunity to share in the business of magazine 
publishing in a way that would earn these im- 
mense profits. Magazines, aS a rule, are 
owned by a few men who receive all the enor- 
mous income. 

A chance to obtain an interest in a big 
popular magazine enterprise, which is one of 
the foremost in the history of the business, 
and to get this interest on a basis that insures 
absolute safety and offers the opportunity for 
splendid profits, is an opportunity which nat- 
urally attracts the immediate attention of 
shrewd investors. 

Such an offer has recently been made by 
Pearson’s MAGAZINE. 

This offer has already attracted the widest 
attention among the most prominent men and 


according to Mr. 


women in the country. PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 
is known everywhere on the civilized globe as 
one of the great, power ful magazines of 
America. The men behind it are among the 
foremost in the publishing world. For years 
their names have stood at the head of the 
printing and publishing business. 

This offer was first announced to the public 
in Pearson’s for January. It was only natural 
to expect an immediate response from maga- 
zine readers. The offer was arranged in such 
a way that those who accepted it will secure 
a liberal share in all the profits of that maga- 
zine. 

Pearson’s is so popular and so well known, 
and the standing of its publishers is so high, 
that applications immediately began to pour 
into the office of the magazine ; and we are 
told that the present investment opportunity 
which the magazine has offered to its readers 
and friends will soon be closed. 

No American magazine of the prominence 
and reputation of Pearson’s in the magazine 
and business world ever before made such an 
advantageous proposition to magazine readers. 

The plan is described in an attractive book- 
let which Pearson’s have issued, called “How 
Magazines Make Fortunes.” To those who 
are acquainted with the great magazines of 
this country, this booklet is one of the most 
interesting bits of literature ever published. 
It tells about the early careers of Frank A. 
Munsey, Samuel S. McClure and other distin- 
guished magazine publishers ; and describes 
fully the unusual profit-sharing offer which 
Pearson’s has made. 

You can obtain one of these booklets by 
writing to Mr. A. W. Little, publisher of 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 47 West 34th Street, 
New York. Ask him to send you “How 
Magazines Make Fortunes,” and tell him that 
you read this article in Current Literature. 
It would be advisable for you to write Mr. 
Little immediately, so that you may learn the 
details of PEARSON’S proposition while the op- 
portunity is still open to take advantage of it, 
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